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Remington Typewriter 


A development — not an experiment. 


MANY DESIRABLE IMPROVEMENTS 


SUCCESSFULLY 


Adjustment of 
Cylinder. 


Spacing Mechanism, 


Carriage. 


Ribbon Movement. 


Touch. 


Paper Feed. 
Envelope-Holders 
and 
Paper Guides, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND FULL DESCRIPTION SENT ON APPLICATION 


WYCKOFF, SEAMNANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


INCORPORATED INTO THIS NEW MODEL. 


NOTABLE AMONG THEM ARE: 





Securing greater permanence for the original alignment of the 
machine. 


Greatly improved, Lighter and Quicker working parts, reducing 
wear and increasing Speed of the machine. 


Lighter, Stronger, and of greater capacity, greatly promoting 
Ease of Operation, as well as improving quality of work. 


Retains all the merits of the simple and effective motion hitherto 
used, and insures a greater economy in the use of ribbons, as 
well as greater convenience to the operator. 


Uniform and Easy beyond anything yet attained in any 
machine. 


Dispenses with the rubber bands without losing their ad- 
vantages. 

Readily adjustable to any part of cylinder, facilitating work 
with narrow paper or on envelopes. 


And many other useful and convenient devices. 




















































Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 








BIOGRAPHY. 
Life and Letters of John Greenleaf 
Whittier. 


By SAMUEL T. PICKARD. With 7 etched por- 
traits and views. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$4.00. 

This is the authorized biography of Whittier, 
arranged for while he was yet living. It con- 
tains generous selections from his letters to 
friends and men eminent in literature and poli- 
tics; and the work will be very acceptable to all 
who have been charmed and uplifted by his 
poetry. 

Lucy Larcom: Life, Letters and Diary. 
By Rev. DANIEL D. AppIson, With a fine new 
portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 

This book on Miss Larecom cannot fail to be 
very welcome to those who have found inspira- 
tion and help in her writings. 


FICTION. 
Philip and His Wife. 


A powerful novel, written with great art and 
charm, and inspired by a lofty purpose, by Mrs. 
DELAND, author of “John Ward, Preacher,” 
“Sidney,” ** The Old Garden,” “ Little Tommy 
Dove,” “* The Story of a Child.” 16mo, $1.25. 


Timothy’s Quest. 
A fine Holiday Edition of one of Mrs. W1GGIN’s 
most popular stories. Printed from new plates, 
very fully and artistically illustrated by OLIVER 
HERFORD, and attractivel bound. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 


Danvis Folks. 
A very readable story of Vermont life and cus- 
toms, including stories of hunting, fishing, and 
with both Yankee and French-Cana- 
dian dialects and no little humor, by ROWLAND 
E. ROBINSON, author of ‘‘ Vermont” in the 
imerican Commonwealths Series. 16mo, $1.25. 


The Bell-Ringer of Angel’s, and Other 
Stories. 
A new volume of Bret HARTE’s inimitable 
stories, of which there is always a demand for 
more. 16mo, $1.25. 


Three Boys in an Electrical Boat. 
A thoroughly interesting and exciting story of 
the adventures of three boys, who saw and 
heard and took part in a multitude of inci- 
dents, and learned a great deal, practically, of 
the wonders of electricity, by Jounn Trow- 
BRIDGE, Profe* in Harvard Univerity, and 
author of “’_.« Electrical Boy.” 16mo, $1.00. 


When Molly Was Six. 
A delightful book of twelve stories, simple, nat- 
ural, engaging,and of charming literary qual- 
ity, by EL1zA ORNE Wuire, author of “ Winter- 
borough.” With illustrations by KATHARINE 
PYLE. An exquisite holiday book. Square 
16mo, $1.00. 
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POETRY. 


Whittier’s Poetical Works. 


Complete in a new Cambridge Edition. Printed 
from wholly new plates, large type, on opaque 
paper. With a biographical sketch, notes, index 
to titles and first lines, a portrait, and an en- 
graving of Whittier’s Amesbury home. Uni- 
form with the Cambridge Longfellow. Crown 
8v», gilt top, $2.00; half calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree 
calf, or full levant, $5.50. 


Whittier’s Poetical Works. 


New Handy Volume Edition, In four beauti- 
ful volumes, large type, opaque paper, tasteful 
binding. With four portraits and a view of 
Whittier’s Oak Knoll home. Uniform with the 
Handy Longfellow. 4 vols., 16mo, 
$5.00; half calf, extra, gilt top, $9.75; full 
morocco, flexible, in fine leather box, $9.75; full 
calf, flexible, $12.75. 


Volume 


In Sunshine Land. 


Poems for Young Folks. By Ep1ira M. THomas, 
author of “Lyrics and Sonnets,” etc. LIlus- 
trated by KATHARINE PYLE. Crown §&8vo, 
handsomely bound, $1.50. A choice holiday 


book. 
ESSAYS. 


| Childheod in Literature and Art: 


With some observations on Literature for 
Children. A book of high critical character 
and interest, studying the meaning of the ap- 
pearance and disappearance of childhood as a 
subject for story, poetry, and art, in Greece, 
Rome, Judea, and in the Middle Ages, and in 
modern times, by HORACE E. ScupDER, author 
of “ Men and Letters,” ete. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


Riverby. 
A volume of eighteen characteristic out-door 
papers on flowers, eggs, birds, mountains, prai- 
ries, and other appetizing subjects, treated 
with great freshness and insight, by Joun BuR- 
ROUGHS, author of ** Wake Robin,” “ Signs and 
Seasons,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


From Blomidon to Smoky, and Other 


Papers. 
A book of exquisite observation in the Prov- 
inces and elsewhere, by the late FRANK 
BoLLes, author of “Land of the Lingering 
Snow,” and “At the North of Bearcamp 
Water.’ 16mo, $1.25. 


Master and Men: the Sermon on the 


Mountain practiced on the Plain. 

A book of thoughtful chapters contrasting 
current Christianity with that of Christ, and 
illustrating the Beatitudes by the lives of 
Moses, Paul, George Fox, General Gordon, and 
George Macdonaid, by Rev. Dr. W. B. WriGurt, 
author of “ Ancient Cities,’ and “‘ The World 
to Come.” 16mo, $1.25. 


«*« For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 


BOSTON. 


& CO., 





























NEW BOOKS Published by 
THE CENTURY CoO. 


For sale by booksellers everywhere; sent postpaid by the publishers on 
receipt of price. 


Address THE CENTURY Co., Union Square, New York. 








EDWIN BOOTH. Recollections by his daughter, 
Epwina Boorn GrossMANN, with Mr. th’s letters to 
her and to his friends. This book gives a delightful glimpse 
of the great actor as a husband and father. It is illustrated 
with photogravure reproductions of portraits. Octavo, 350 
ages, cloth, $3.00. Edition de Luxe, 100 copies only, 
ao A yery fine illustrated Limited Edition on large 
paper, 50 copies only, $25.00. 


ACROSS ASIA ON A BICYCLE. By Tuomas 


G. ALLEN, Jr., and Wit1am L. SacuTLenen. The story 
of the remarkable trip made by two young American students 
from Constantinople to Peking on bicycles. Not since the 
days of Marco Polo has a European traveler succeeded in 
crossing the Chinese Empire from the western boundary to 
the capital. Profusely illustrated with photographs taken 
by the authors. 12mo, 300 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


THE MOUNTAINS OF CALIFORNIA. psy 


OHN Murr, the well-known California naturalist; describ- 
ing the glaciers, the glacial lakes and meadows, the forests, 
and the animals of the Sierra Nevada range. Of John 
Muir, Emerson said, ‘‘ He is more wonderful than Thoreau.” 
r2mo, 350 pages, richly illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 


FIVE BOOKS OF SONG. By R:icHARD WATSON 
N 


Gitper. The first complete collection of Mr. Gilder’s poems. 
Illustrated, r2mo, 240 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


P’TIT MATINIC’ AND OTHER MONO- 


TONES. By Georce Wuarton Epwarps, author of 
“‘Thumb-Nail Sketches.”” Sketches of life on the Nova 
Scotia coast. A charming little volume, with frontispiece in 
color, and exquisite illustrations by the artist author. Issued 
in full sheep binding, with rich design in embossed gold. 
Size, 3% x5 inches, 140 pages, $1.25. 


WHEN ALL THE WOODS ARE GREEN. 
By Dr. S. Wetr Mircuet, author of “Characteristics.” 
A tale of the primeval Canadian forests. Full of brilliant 
conversations and strong studies of character. 1amo, with 
portrait of the author, 430 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. By mrs 
OuiPHANT, author of ‘‘ The Literary History of England,” 
etc., etc. Delightfully written papers describing famous peo- 
ple of the days of Queen Anne, including Dean Swift, Defoe, 
and Addison. Full-page pictures printed in two colors. 
Royal octavo, 207 pages, rich binding, $6.00. 


WRITING TO ROSINA. B 
Bisuop, author of ‘The House of a 

novelette issued in exquisite binding. 
inches, full stamped sheep, 117 pages, 


A BACHELOR MAID. (Ready in November.) 
By Mrs. Burton Harrison, author of ** The Anglomani- 
acs,” etc. A novel of contemporary New York society, the 
heroine a girl interested in all the latest movements. _Illus- 
trated by Irving Wiles, r2mo, 200 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


THE JUNGLE BOOK. (Thirteenth thousand.) By 


Rupyarp Kiptinc. Issued in May, and one of this season's 
great successes —‘‘ a book that speaks of genius, one that is 
above the fashion of the hour,” says the VW. VY. 7ribune. 
Illustrated, r2mo, 303 pages, in rich cloth binding, $1.50. 


ROGER WILLIAMS, THE PIONEER OF 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. By Oscar S. Straus, 
late United States Minister to Turkey. A biography of 
unusual value, presenting an impartial record of the character 
and work of Roger Williams. 12mo, 257 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


Wituram Henry 

erchant Prince.” A 
Illustrated, 34% x5 
1.00. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THE LAND OF PLUCK. By Mary Mares 
Dopce. Stories about Holland, with some on other subjects; 
by the author of ‘‘ Hans Brinker, or The Silver Skates,” the 
most famous story-book of life in Holland ever written for 
young people. Illustrated, r2mo, 300 pages, cloth, $1. 50. 


WHEN LIFE IS YOUNG. By Mary Mapes 
Dopce. A collection of verses for boys and girls, including 
a great number of the most popular poems and rhymes by 
Mrs. Dodge that have appeared in St. Nicholas, with others 
now printed for the first time. Richly illustrated, r2mo, 250 
pages, cloth, $1.25. 


DONALD AND DOROTHY. (New Edition just 
issued.) By Mary Mapes Dopce. A story that has de- 
lighted thousands of boys and girls, now issued in a new and 
handsome edition. Illustrated, 355 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


IMAGINOTIONS. «Truthless_ Tales” by Tupor 
— one of the most popular story-writers of S¢, Nicholas. 
ichly illustrated, 83% x 7 inches, 230 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


THE BROWNIES AROUND THE WORLD. 


A new Brownie book by PALMER Cox, with new poems and 
pictures. Quarto, 144 pages, illuminated boards, $1. 50. 


ARTFUL ANTICKS. By Ottver Herrorp. Hn- 


morous verse for young folks, cleverly illustrated by the 
author. 64 x 7% inches, 100 pages, cloth, $1.00. 


THE CENTURY BOOK FOR YOUNG 
AMERICANS. The Story of the Government, b 
Ex.srivce S. Brooks, author of “ Historic Boys,” etc., tell- 
ing in attractive story-form what every American boy and 
girl ought to know about the Government, the functions of 
the President, the Senate, etc. Describing the visit of a 
party of bright young pone to Washington. [Illustrated 
with over 200 engravings. Issued under the auspices of the 
National Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, 
with introduction by General Horace Porter. 250 pages, 
uniform with “ The Century World’s Fair Book for Boys 
and Girls.” In stout buckram binding, $1.50. 


TOPSYS AND TURVYS NUMBER 2. py 
Peter Newett, author of the original “ Topsys and 
Turvys.” A most surprising picture-book for young folks. 
6% x9 inches, 69 pages, boards, $1.00. 


THE MAN WHO MARRIED THE MOON. 
Folk-stories of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico. By 
Cuartes F Lummis, author of *‘ Some Strange Corners of 
Our Country.” A wonderful book for young folks. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 239 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


TOINETTE’S PHILIP. By Mrs. C. V. Jamison, 
author of that children’s classic ‘* Lady Jane ” -delight- 
ful story of life in New Orleans and in New York. Iilus- 
trated by Birch. 236 pages, rich binding, $1.50. 











Life of 
Napoleon 
begins 

in the 
November 
‘‘Century.”’ 
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A New 
Life of 
Napoleon 
begins 

in the 
November 
‘* Century.”’ 


HE interest in Napoleon has recently bad a revival that is phenomenal in its ex- 
lent and intensity—as evinced in a flood of publications, in the preparation of 
works of art dealing with the period, in the demand for autographs and relics of all 


hinds. 


Even the theater has taken up the theme. 


As a@ distinguished Frenchman re- 


marked the other day : ‘‘Napoleon seems again to have hypnotized the French people.” 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


had decided, before this great interest was revived, 
that its next important historical serial publication 
should be a Life of Napoleon, to follow the histo- 
ries of Abraham Lincoln and others, and the fa- 
mous War Papers. Professor William M. Sloane, 
of Princeton, an eminent American student and 
professor of history, was chosen to write this work, 
and for several years he has been engaged upon it. 

Thus far no biography of “the man of destiny ” 
has appeared in either English or French which is 
free from rancor and attentive to the laws of his- 
torical criticism. Noone could have so fine a per- 
spective or be more dispassionate in his judgments 
than a competent American writer. This new Life 
of Napoleon is most important and timely because 
of the abundant materials furnished by the opening 
of the different national archives, and by the recent 
publication of valuable memoirs. The illustrative 
opportunities of such a life are phenomenal, and 
every resource of THE CENTURY has been brought 
to bear to enrich the narrative with pictorial illus- 
trations not unworthy of the subject. These will 


The price of THE CENTURY ts $4.00 a year. 


include reproductions of most of the important 
historical paintings in which Napoleon figures, a 
great anol we of new pictures made by French and 
American artists, and several important portraits 
of Napoleon never before published. 

The Life of Napoleon begins in the November 
CENTURY, and the early chapters deal with a period 
which has not been fully described before, viz., his 
extraordinary career as a Corsican political agitator. 

The Life of Napoleon is only one of a number of 
interesting serials which THE CENTURY will print 
during the coming volume. One of these is a new 
novel of life in Italy by Marion Crawford, with 
illustrations by Castaigne,—a poweriul story of the 
tragedy of human passion. Mrs. Burton Harrison 
will contribute a novel entitled “An Errant Woo- 
ing”; Noah Brooks will write of ** Washington in 
Lincoln’s Time”; Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer 
will describe French Cathedrals, with Pennell’s 
illustrations. Other serials wili be announced 
later. In short stories THE CENTURY will be 
especially strong. 


New subscriptions to begin the Life of Napoleon 


should commence with November, the first issue of the new volume. Subscriptions received by dealers 
everywhere, or by the publishers. Remit by check, draft, money- or express-order. 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 





GEN. W. T. 
and 

SEN. JOHN SHERMAN. 
= 

GEORGE MEREDITH. 
. 


NAPOLEONIC 
MEMOIRS. 


= 
JAMES ANTHONY 
FROUDE. 
= 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


a 


THOMAS NELSON 
PAGE. 


ao 


JOHN HAMPDEN 
PORTER. 


2 
HENRY KINGSLEY. 
2 


GEN. A. W. GREELEY. 


2 


MRS. JAS. T. FIELDS. 


2 


MRS. ALICE MORSE 
EARLE. 
= 
PROF. BARRETT 
WENDELL. 
= 
WILLIAM F. APTHORP. 


SHERMAN 


THE SHERMAN LETTERS. With portraits. Cr. 8vo, $3.00. 


“Impressive and charming reading. We do not recall in the literature of war and s 
manship any eorrespondence like unty this. We must not only call the correspondence 
in literature; 18 is also a correspondence beautiful with the beauty of disinterested a: 
changing ove.” Times. 


LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 12mo, $1.50. 


“It is equal to anything Mr. Meredith has ever done. It is romantic, plausible, dran 
pregnant with philosophy, and far-reaching in its survey of human motive.’ — London Ti 


THE PASQUIER MEMOIRS. 


Edited by Duc D’ Audiffret Pasquier. With Portraits. 
each $2.50. Vol. III. now ready, completing the set. 


“Tt will ever be in the first grade of the memoirs for which French literature is incompar- 
able."— NV. ¥. Times. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 


The author, in concluding his work, says 





3 vols. 8vo, 


8vo, $2.50. 


“TL have endeavored to put before you the char- 
acter and thoughts of an extraordinary man at the most exciting period of modern history. It 
is a period of which the story is still disfigured by passion and prejudice. 1 believe that you 
will best see what it really was, if you look at it through the eyes of Erasmus." : 


POMONA’S TRAVELS. 


A Series of Letters to the Mistress of Rudder Grange from her 
former Handmaiden. Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 12mo, gilt 
top, $2.00. 

A companion volume to “ Rudder Grange,” and equally attractive in matter and form. It 


represents Pomena in new and interesting scenes and in adventures irresistibly comical, and 
is illustrated in Mr. Frost's amusing and effective style. 


POLLY. Illustrated by Small folio, $1.50. 


A new and beautifully illustrated edi tion of thi s charming southern story, uniform with the 
llustrated editions of ** Marse Chan” and ** Meh L 


* An attractive 


A. Castaigne. 


and winning story."’ — Ch Sun. 
WILD BEASTS. With illustrations from life. 


An interesting study of the Elephant, Lion, Panther, Leopard, Jaguar, Tiger, Puma Wolf 
and Grizzly Bear. In constructing his portraits the author quotes freely from the literature 
the subject, citing innumerable incidents and describing many thrilling adventures, which 
throw light on the characters and habits of the beasts. 


RAVENSHOE, 2 vols. AUSTIN ELLIOTT, 


The first issue in an attractive 
Kingsley, t » be followed latter by * 
lication of this « dit ion, as Mr 
tion their 


Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


I vol. Each vol. 16mo, $1.00. 


American edition of the more important novels of Henry 
Geoffrey Hamlin.” The moment is opportune for the pub 
Kingsley’s novels have of late been receiving more of the atten- 
merit entitles them to. They are absorbing in plot, abundant in incident, and 
picturesque and powerful in style. 


THREE YEARS OF ARCTIC SERVICE. 
An Account of the 


the Attainment of the 
Fully Illustrated. 1 vol. 


Lady Franklin Bay Expedition of 1881-84 and 


Farthest North. 


Svo, $5.00. 


New Popular Edition. 


‘The mst important work on Arctic matters that has been published in any country for 
many years Boston Herald 


A SHELF OF OLD BOOKS. 


The late James T. Fields left a library unique 
personal relics of distinguished authors. Mrs. Fields presents here a sympathetic account of 
these treasures that will attract not only book lovers, but every one interested in the person- 
alities of literary men and women. 


COSTUME OF COLONIAL TIMES. 


An alphabetically arranged glossary with introductory matter and comments descriptive 
of the costumes of Colonial America. It comprises a fuller list of items than has ever been 
published, and the subject is presented in the author's well-known attractive style. 


WILLIAM SHAKSPERE. 
A Study in Elizabethan Literature. 


‘Barrett Wendell has come to be 
American essayists. 


MUSICIANS AND MUSIC LOVERS, 


The distinctive note of Mr. 
refreshing individuality, 


Fully illustrated. Svo, $2.50. 


in its character and associations and its 


12mo, $1.25 


12mo, $2.00. 


recognized as standing in the very first rank or our 
Boston Advertiser 
And Other Essays. 12mo, $1.50 


Apthorp’s essays is his catholicity of spirit. His style has a 
and his buok as a whole is well worthy of his high reputation. 


CHARLES ‘SCRIBNER’ S SONS, 1537157 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds.—N. Y. Evangelist. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


\ 844~ 1895 Over half a century has passed since its first number appeared, and 


~ 


now, as it enters its 52d year, it still maintains the high standard 


of literary excellence which has characterized it from the beginning. 
OBSERVE ! The Living Age is a Weekly Magazine giving 
fifty-two numbers of sixty-four pages each, or more than Three and 
a Quarter Thousand double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
| yearly, forming four large volumes filled with the ripest thought of 





7, 

4 THE ABLEST MINDS OF THE AGE, 
and presenting a mass of matter Unequalled in Quality and Quantity by any other 
periodical. It presents in convenient form a compilation of the world’s choicest liter- 
ature, Eneyclopedie in its Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Completeness, 
and with a freshness, owing to its frequent issue, attempted by no other publication. 
Ablest Essays and Reviews, Biographical Sketches, 
Latest Results of Scientific Research, Literary Criticism, 
Stories of Travel and Exploration, Fiction, 

Every Phase of Culture and Progress in the European World. 


YT ° . 
INDISPENSABLE to every one who wishes to keep pace with the events 
of intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in one’s self or one’s family gen- 
eral intelligence and literary taste. 


A NEW SERIES was begun witb the first number of its 200th Volume, January Ist, 184. With 
it were begun entirely new tales, already embracing three Copyrighted Serials, from the pens of noted 
French and German novelists; and shorter stories by prominent foreign authors Below are named 


some of the many eminent authors already represented in this, the sixth, series. 


Rt. Hon.W.E.GLADSTONE, Prof. HUXLEY,F.R S. Gen'l Sir ARCH'LD ALISON,G.C.B. 
Prof. VAMBERY, Prince PAUL KROPOTKIN, Sir ROBERT BALL, F. R. S. 
W. H. MALLOCK, PAUL PERRET, (French REGINALD B. BRETT, 
Countess COWPER, FRANK E. BEDDARD, F.R.S. ERNST ECKSTEIN, (German.) 
LESLIE STEPHEN, BEATRICE HARRADEN, WM. CONNOR SYDNEY, 
FRELERIC HARRISON, Mrs. ANDREW CROSSE, W. W. STORY. 
J. P. MAHAFFY, MULJI DEVJI VEDANT, Sir BENJ. BAKER, K. C. M.G. 
ANDREW LANG, CHARLES EDWARDES, Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 
WALTER PATER, J. NORMAN LOCKYER, Count LEO TOLSTOI, 
FRIDTJOF NANSEN, CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI, The ABBE PREVOST, (French) 
With the steady improvement in all lines of trade and commerce, and increased eonfidence in 
financial circles, the publishers anticipate a large gain over the past year. To aid in its realization 
and to furnish to every lover of choice literature the strongest possible inducement to become a 
reader of THE LIVING AGE, is made the following 


ADVANTAGEOUS OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
To each NEW Subscriber NOW remitting $8.00, for the year 1895, will be sent 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, 


: , ee Beamon The Cosmopolitan, National Popular Review, 
The Thirteen W eekly Issues Domestic Monthly, The Pulpit, 


of The Living Age, forming Electric Power, N. ¥. (Weekly) Sun, 
the last quarterly volume of 1894 McClure’s Magazine Springfield (Weekly) Republican, 
: Midlan 4 Monthly, N. ¥. (Weekly) Mailand Express, 

‘ The Etude, Koston (W eekly) Transcript, 
AND Godey's Magazine, Boston (W eek!y) Journal, 

4 Vear’s § -rinti oan American Teacher, Weekly Courier Journal, 

\Y mo - ones oye _— ; S.S. Times, Weekly Detroit Press, 

© of the following publications Golden Rule, N.Y. (Weekly) Post, 


or a 6 months subscription to Scribner’s Magazine. 


October, November, December, 


Or, to new subscribers preferring to begin with the first issue of the New Series 
as above), and have it complete, the numbers (104) of the two years, 1894 and 1895, 
will be sent, postpaid, for only $10. 

THE LIVING AGE is published Weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


_Rates for clubbing THE LIVING AGE with more than one other periodical will be sent on appli 
cation. Sample copies of THE LIVING AGB, 15 cents each. 


Address, LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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From the press of the Arena Publishing Company. 


A New Book of Social Thought. Just PuBLisHEb. 


Price, paper, 25 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 
B. 0. Flower | The New Time: A Plea for the Union of the 
Moral Forces for Practical Progress. 


This new work, by the author of ‘‘ Civilization’s Inferno,” deals 
with practical methods for the reform of specific social evils, which 
are capable of vast diminution and of ultimate abolition. The 
writer does not bind together a mere bundle of social speculations, 
that would seem to many to have only a remote and abstract rele- 
vance to everyday life. He deals with facts within every one’s 
knowledge. ‘* The New Time” brings its matter directly home to 
every man’s bosom and business — following Bacon's prescription 
of the manner in which the facts and sciences of life should be 
dealt with. 

It is published to meet the wants ot those who wish to apply 
themselves to and interest their friends in the various branches of edu- 
cational and social effort comprised in the platform of the National 
Union for Practical Progress; but, from its wide sweep of all the 
factors in the social problem, it will also serve to introduce many 
readers to a general consideration of the newer social thinking, and 
to realize the strength and character of an evolutionary movement 
for a nobler social science that is marshalling all the best minds of 


So 


the day inits ranks. 
The Table of Contents, briefly sketched, gives perhaps the very 
best idea of its practical aims, both immediate and ultimate : — 


I. UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. — The widespread desire for the 
union of all who wish to help the world onward — Is it practical? — Some 
things which have been accomplished. 

Il, THey HAVE FALLEN INTO THE WINEPRESS, — Olive Schreiner’s 
“Visions of Hell,” and its application to present conditions — The out-of- 
work, homeless ones in our midst — Moral obliquity in the young — Edu- 
cation, justice and free: lom the remedies — Some suggestive hints. 

III. Jesus OR Ca:sAk.— The opportunity of the Church — The rise 
of the spirit of Caesar —The spirit and teachings of Jesus— The hope of 
the republic — How each one may hasten a brighter day, 

IV. THe New Time. —The heart hunger of our time—The work 
before us —The elevation and emancipation of humanity through educa- 
tion and justice — Crying evils and great reforms which demand the 
attention of thoughtful people — The duty and responsibility of the indi- 
vidual — Some helpful illustrations — The starving and shelterless Christ 
at our door — Fundamental and palliative remedies — Let the next step be 
evolutionary. 

V. THEN DAWNED A LIGHT IN THE EAst. — A suggestive lesson 
from the history of the civilization of two thousand years ago— Society in 
Rome under the Czesars—The hectic flush of death — Intellectual train- 
ing without moral culture — An age of artificiality — Civilization in Pales- 
tine —The rise of a great serene soul in the midst of a society permeated 
by cant and hypocrisy — The three great redemptive words, Faith, Hope 
and Love; their influence two thousand years ago — Present conditions — 
Our duty — The present no time for idleness or pessimism — The dawn is 
purpling the east. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 
Copley Square. Arena Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 
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From the press of the Arena Publishing Company. 


A Bibelot for Book - lovers. In Press. 
Published in Handsome Cioth. Price, $1.25. 


haan Meditations in Motley: A Bundle of Papers 
ogy Imbued with the Sobriety of Midnight. 

This is a bundle of papers written in a vein of delightful humor, 
and filled with those sober and fantastic speculations that appeal to 
all those lovers of literature who have discovered among the older 
humorists some of the most agreeable philosophers of their time. 
‘* Meditations in Motley” is a book-lover’s bibelot, and it will have 
a wide reading among the Epicureans who look for style and a 
literary atmosphere in making their collections of their contempo- 
raries. It will also attract and hold all who are interested in the 

“ Motley’s the new social thinking and its philosophy, for its bold and original 
only Wear.” thought on many of the problems of our modern civilization. It 
will put the social question in a new light to many, and set many to 
thinking and seeking for themselves; and all this is incidental, 
apparently, to a flow of the most delicate and fantastic humor. 
This is a knack Walter Blackburn Harte shares with but few con- 
temporary essayists, and it lends new force to the strong appeal all 
his writings make in an especial way to the ever increasing army of 
young men and women, who are examining and considering social 
questions with a new earnestness and in a larger spirit. To the 
men and women of his own generation, Mr. Harte’s book will mean 
5 Sat Ociiltiaae much. It is permeated through and through with the new social 
en ae Bisnaiae: philosophy. 
the Fireside or ‘** Meditations in Motley” is a book for the fireside or outdoors ; 
Cutten for gray days or sunshine; for solitude or society. It is for the idle 
and for the busy, and will especially interest those, either idlers or 
busy men, who have learned the fine art of loafing in a philosophic 
spirit. For such a mood this is just the book. It will take its 
place among those books handy at one’s elbow which one instinct- 
ively reaches for as one sinks into a cosy armchair in a snug corner 
and abandons one’s self to the seductions of meditation and fire- 
light — and perhaps a pipe of tobacco. It is a perfectly unique 
book in our contemporary American literature, and it will make its 
mark. 

The papers are on the most various topics, and throw light on 
literature and social questions without touching directly the essay in 
criticism or sociology. In fact ** Meditations in Motley ” is a book 
that tumbles out of every category. It is a book of its own kind — 
as all who know the writer’s work can anticipate. The style of the 
essays reminds the reader occasionally of the older English humor- 
ists, but there is added a suggestion of French sparkle and wit and 
vivacity and lightness of touch. Here and there, too, is a glimpse 
of Transcendentalism that sets its ideals and standards high. But 
withal the author is essentially a humorist, though all his papers are 
touched with the sobriety of midnight, and deal as often with 
the grave and serious questions of life as the lighter quips of fancy 
and fantasy. 





For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 
Copley Square. Arena Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
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From the press of the Arena Publishing Company. 
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A New and Jmportant Work on Economic Cheory. 


Arthur Kitson 


The True S rence 


: 
: 
= 


——. 


For sale by si 


Ce ple puare. 


Price: cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 
A Scientific Solution of the Money Question. 


In the discussion of this most perplexing, most momentous Social 
and Economic question of this age—the Money Problem — the 
author has shown the absolute necessity of dealing with it wholly 
from a scientific standpoint. Heretofore, as a general rule, the 
question has been left in the hands of men who are or have been 
mere apologists for certain private interests—advocates of certain 
schemes, whose labors have consisted in endeavoring to create a 
science that shall harmonize with pre-organized institutions. 

In order to give it the cunsideration it demands, the writer has 
found it necessary to take an entire survey of the field occupied by 
the science of Economics, of which the subject of Exchanges is a 
branch. Dealing as it does solely with quantities, the Science of 
Exchange becomes, properly speaking, a Mathematical Science. 
All its terms —such as Value, Supply, Demand, Purchasing 
Power, etc.—are quantitative terms, hence all Exchange Prob- 
lems — including the Money Problem —can be treated by the 
Science of Numbers. The first chapter deals with Economics and 
Ethics, and the writer seeks to establish a necessary relation be- 
tween the two sciences, a relation which orthodox Political Economy 
utterly ignores. Asa result of thus ignoring Morality, Economists 
find themselves confronted with problems they are quite unable to 
answer, and their so-called Science ends in paradoxes, antinomies, 
ambiguities and vagaries. The economic problems have become 
inverted, and to-day we see the whole industrial world ‘standing 
upon its head.” 

A searching investigation, shows Orthodox Political Economy 
standing revealed as an incoherent assemblage of theories, irra- 
tional, illogical and immoral. The true Science of Economics is 
essentially a Moral Science, and its theories must coincide with 
those of Ethics. 

In defining Wealth, the author shows the necessity of defining it 
in positive terms. Exchangeability leads to a monstrous paradox, 
and makes the Science a Science of caprice. The system that 
classes the factors of production, Land and Labor, as Wealth, is 
utterly unscientific, for this inevitably leads to slavery, and is un- 


1 


compromisingly opposed to social welfare. 
The paradox of Value is considered and shown to exist solely on 
account of our unscientific Monetary System. From the current 
and generally accepted definition of Value, the term ** Standard of 
Value * becomes meaningless. It is a fiction. a physical impossi- 
bility: zz fact the author shows that the world’s monetary systems 
are built upon a gigantic fallacy, a fallacy that a century later will 
be kn Wit as — Lhe Creat Commercial / zclzon of the Nineteenth 
Century,” —the Standard of Value. It is upon this fallacy alone 
that the Specie Basis rests, a basis that has wrought more misery 
among men than all the natural cal: umitie s ever recorded! 
M wevV v7 only be ié 7H PnANVvaAr aL le om asure of p irchasing y 
er and a 2m lenominator values by becoming, itself. 
s. Money ts not wealth; it is merely the sign, the symbol, 
representative, wealth. The saga esos known as ‘‘a 
general rise or fall in prices” is entirely due to commodity money. 
Under a scientific system this phenomenon would disappear; it 


could not possibly exist. 


- Boston » Mass 
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New Announcements. 


Rabbi 
Solomon 
Schindler 


A Novel Narrative of 


Intense ly Intere sting 


Details. It ea 


, ; 
vaiuapie S 
Document ; 


Dr. John T. 
Codman 


The Brook Farm 
Ex pe riment 
ites a chapter 
erican social 
iterary history. 
Its history is the 
history of the 
greatest Era of 


American Ideas 


A SEQUEL TO “LOOKING BACKWARD.” 


Se paper, 5° cents ; cloth, $1.2 
Young West. Just PuBLisHen. 


This is not only a supplement to, but the complement of, the 
famous nationalistic document, ** Looking Backward.” The author 
of ** Looking Backward,” probably on account of the limited com- 
pass of his book, has not given in detail a description of all the 
social conditions of the time mentioned by him. ‘* Young West,” 
(the son of Julian West) answers indirectly all these questions. 
Describing his own eventful career from his first awakening to con- 
sciousness to his age of threescore and ten, the hero of the book 


will picture life in its various phases, as it will be acted out by a 
itizen of the United States of America in the twenty-second 
century. The reminiscences of ‘* Young West” touches upon 
every phase of this community life in detail, and shows the possi- 
bility of that future state of society of which so many are dreaming 


and writing and talking at present. 


, st PUBLISHED. 


*, paper, 50 cents; civth, $1.50. 


The History of Brook Farm. 


The wonderful little group of great men whose names are associ- 
ated in American biography and literary history with the Brook 
Farm experiment will always make it a fascinating subject for Amer- 
ican readers. The real inner, intimate history of the Brook Farm 
should find a place in the library of every student of American 
literature and social movements. This is precisely the niche in our 
literary annals that Dr. Codman’s book admirably fills. There has 
been a good deal of scrappy, reminiscential writing on the Brook 
Farm, but no adequate and complete history. Dr. Codman’s book 
will be the standard history of the subject. He gives the complete 
historical record, with the fascinating touches of an intimate 
knowledge of all the men and methods and aims and daily incidents 
of the community. Dr. Codman is one of the few living men who 
were on the Farm, so that his book has an immense value for 
the new generation about him, and will be the standard authority 


for the social thinkers and writers of the coming generation. 


————— 


For sale by all bookselle YS. Sent postpaid On Te eipt Of the p 7cé 
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“ The Hit of the Uear.” 


Helen H 
Gardener 


Chicago Times 


The Literary Hit of 
the Season 


Rockford (Tll.) 
Republican 


Price, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.25. 
AN UNOFFICIAL PATRIOT. 


Have you read Helen H. Gardener’s new war story, ‘‘ An Unoffi- 
cial Patriot”? No? Then read what competent critics say of this 
remarkable historical story of the Civil War. 


“ Helen H. Gardener has made for herself within a very few years an 
enviable fame for the strength and sincerity of her writing on some of 
the most important phases of modern social questions. Her most recent 
novel, now published under the title of ‘An Unofficial Patriot,’ is no less 
deserving of praise. As an artistic piece of character study this book is 
possessed of superior qualities. There is nothing in it to offend the tra- 
ditions of an honest man, north or south. It is written with an evident 
knowledge of the circumstances and surroundings such as might have made 
the story a very fact, and, more than all, it is written with an assured sym- 
pathy for humanity and a recognition of right and wrong wherever found. 
As to the literary merit of the book and its strength as a character study, 
as has been said heretofore, it is a superior work. The study of Griffith 
Davenport, the clergyman, and of his true friend, ‘Lengthy’ Patterson, is 
one to win favor from every reader. There are dramatic scenes in their 
association that thrill and touch the heart. Davenport’s two visits to 
President Lincoln are other scenes worthy of note for the same quality, 
and they show an appreciation of the feeling and motive of the president 
more than historical in its sympathy. Mrs, Gardener may well be proud of 
her success in the field of fiction.” 


“ Helen Gardener’s new novel, ‘ An Unofficial Patriot,’ which is just out, 
will probably be the most popular and salable novel since ‘ Robert Elsmere.’ 
It is by far the most finished and ambitious book yet produced by the 
gifted author and well deserves a permanent place in literature. 

“The plot of the story itself guarantees the present sale. It is ‘some- 
thing new under the sun’ and strikes new sensations, new situations, new 
conditions. ‘To be sure it is a war story,and war stories are old and hack- 
neyed. But there has been no such war story as this written. It gives a 
situation newin fiction and tells the story of the war from a standpoint 
which gives the book priceless value as a sociological study and as 
supplemental history. 

“The plot is very strong and is all the more so when the reader learns 
that it is true. The story is an absolutely true one and is almost entirely a 
piece of history written in form of fiction, with names and minor incidents 
altered.” 


Is in many ways the most remarkable historical novel of the Civil War 
which has yet appeared. ‘The story is filled wlth strong dramatic incidents, 
and there is a bit of charming romance. Mrs. Gardener has produced a 
book that will take very high rank in the historical literature of the War of 
the Rebellion; for although presented in the form of a novel, its historical 
value cannot be questioned. — Boston Home Fournal. 


In this simple and forcible sketch of true American manhood, Helen 
Gardener has enriched American literature with a character which is well 
worth contemplating. hiladelphia Item. 


“ An Unofficial Patriot,” by Helen H. Gardener, like all the other works 
of the same author, isa tale that displays thought that is not hackneyed, and 
breadth of judgment not common to either sex.— Commercial Advertiser, 
New Yor R. 


— 


ST 
For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 
Copley Square. Arena Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Evolution and Psychical Investigation. 


Stinson Jarvis 


The Link between 
the Evolution 
Philosophy and 
Religion 


rhe completion of 


the Circle of Science 








26 


Price in cloth, extra, 1.50. 
The Ascent of Life. Just PusLtsHED. 


This is one of the most important contributions to psychical sci- 
ence which have appeared in this decade of scientific activity. The 
author is an evolutionist in natural philosophy, and he applies the 
method and the principles of evolutionary science to an investiga- 
tion of such psychic phenomena as are well authenticated and within 
common knowledge. This work fills the gap which exists in the 
evolution philosophy as it has been developed by the greatest sci- 
entists and philosophic thinkers of our day —a gap which Professor 
Huxley, who has done almost as much as Spencer to synthetically 
develop the evolutionary principles, most emphatically points out in 
his famous Romanes lectures on ‘* Evolution and Ethics,” which have 
rent the scientific world from end toend. Mr. Jarvis takes up the 
evolution philosophy where its investigations have stopped in physi- 
cal and moral science, and carries on its work both by analysis and 
synthesis in that field of psychical inquiry which, aftera long period 
of indifference and incredulity, has suddenly opened up to the in- 
vestigators of physical science, and is beginning to command the 
attention of all truly scientific minds. Herbert Spencer's investiga- 
tions of the cosmic law led him to this conclusion: ** We are in the 
presence of an infinite and eternal energy, from which all things 
proceed.” This is the w/tématum of material inductive science. 
Physics beginning in a violent antagonism have completed the circle 
and led logically to psychics. The greatest scientific minds of our 
day are no longer arrayed irreconcilably against psychic science as a 
lingering vestige of superstition. Purely inductive physico-psychol- 
ogy in the investigation of the everyday facts of will, memory, crime, 
mental and moral diseases, etc., has put an immense gulf between 
the old materialistic science of a generation ago and the experimental 
science of to-day. Physics have established in a generation through 
the inductive methed what metaphysics in centuries through @ priori 
speculations failed to put upon any unassailable basis of rationalism. 

The evolution philosophy shows the ascent of life from the lowest 
form of physical life to civilized man. Stinson Jarvis’ ‘* Ascent of 
Life” reveals, by the same process of inductive reasoning, the ascent 
of life from merely material consciousness to the higher moral, 
psychical consciousness. The work begins in a study of hypnotism, 
recounting a long series of personal experiments which proceed by 
gradual advances until they prove the existence of something extra- 
mental — what is called ‘‘ soul.” This subject is of vital interest to 
millions of people of every shade of religious, social and scientific 
opinion, and we venture to predict a very wide circulation for this 
readable and earnest, sincere work in a region of thought almost 
unmapped in the present condition of science. 








For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 


Copley Square. 


Arena Publishing Co., Boston, Mass 
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E. Stillman 
Doubleday 


The new 
Spirit of Humanity 
in our Literature 


f 
Sincerity of Thought 
gives all Literature 
a Value, and 
reconciles all grade 


of Talent or Genius 


in Oe 
For sale by all book 
Copley Square. 


Price, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.2 
Just Plain Folks. 


E. Stillman Doubleday shows in this book what a man with his 
eyes and heart open to the lives about him can find in what some 
people call our humdrum civilized existence. It is almost within 
the memory of this generation when a book dealing with just plain 
folks would be considered inartistic and commonplace. The stuff 
of comedies and tragedies was only supposed to be found in the 
lives of those raised above the pinch of poverty; but our modern 
novelists, with better vision and more sympathy and humanity than 
their predecessors, have discovered the beauty and pathos in the 
lives of everyday, plain folk. Mr. Doubleday is one of those sin- 
cere, earnest writers of the new school, who win our hearts at once. 
But it must not be thought that because he is earnest he lacks 
humor. That is the old calumny of the merely amusing school of 
polite scribblers, who sell themselves to Dives and look only for the 
picturesque in human life. 

Mr. Doubleday in an unpretentious way shows the everyday strug- 
gles of honest industry, surrounded in city and country by inequali- 
ties of opportunity and conventional injustice, masquerading as 
business tact and thrift and statutory law. 

We have given our ‘ plain folks ” in literature a patronizing pity, 
but we have not come into heart-touch with them, known their trials, 
nor entered into their lives with neighborly love and sympathy. 
But the world depends entirely upon the common people, they who 
give their lives to service. It was such that Jesus called ‘ greatest 
among you.” The advance of civilization goes only with them, 
never without them. octrinaires and philosophers become ridic- 
ulous in their attempts to reform society unless they command the 
respect and win the sympathy of just plain folks. 

The novel, ‘‘ Just Plain Folks,” is a faithful presentation of the life 
of a typical New England farmer; one who was forced to abandon 
the farm fields for the marts of trade and the factory; forced to 
migrate from home and the country to the great cities in search of 
his lost opportunities. The outcome of the story demonstrates the 
way by which his rightful opportunities have lapsed into the 
control of other men. The way to regain and to retain equal- 
ity of personal rights which the story suggests is simple; and 
because it is so undeniably just, it disarms all criticism but that of 
ignorance or of selfish dogmatism. The situations, the hero, the 
many characters, are all modified reproductions from real life, and 
are for the most part drawn from the author’s own observation and 
personal knowledge — strong characters, such as by the force of 
their great number in society will determme the advance or the 
overthrow of our civilization and our institutions. Yet they are 
very common characters and not at all exaggerated. 


$$$ $— 
sellers. Sent postpaid On re eipt of the pi 7cé. 
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Two Good Racy Stories. 


Price, cloth,$1 50. 
Elbert No Enemy (But Himself). 


Hubbard A handsome volume of 300 pages, with 28 full page illustrations ; 


ornamental binding, embossed. 


‘*No Enemy” is a story of tramp life; and of a tramp who 
tramped because he liked it. There are several sides to the tramp 
question. Mr. Hubbard probably knows the subject in its entirety 
as well as any living writer, but here he only presents one phase of 
it. The tracks, plans, schemes and devices of tramps are set forth 
in a way that is immensely entertaining. Fun and wit blend with 
the tragic in a way that some critics say is truly artistic. 

‘* No Enemy ” seems to be the literary success of the year. 


“No Enemy” isa taleofatramp. A lazy, fat, thirsty tramp; he plays 
the violin, sings bass, dances the racquet, conducts funerals, protects child- 
ren, and is humble and belligerent by turn. But generally he is very 
“sassy.” However, we cannot 2elp liking the dog, just as we like Falstaff; 
for when fate at last lays him low, we cry nearly as many tears in pity, as 
we shed before in laughter. You had better read “No Enemy.” — 
Philadelphia Press. 

The book is pretty outside, and has a brand new plot within, about a 
tramp who went off and did many funny and curious things, one of which 
was to fall in love. But the story is well told and the merging of the 
tale into a very sweet romance is a neat piece of literary workmanship. 
Mr. Hubbard ‘has rare delicacy of touch, and strikes a sympathetic 
chord that tells of the weakness as well as the possibilities of greatness in 
our common humanity. He sketches with the accuracy of the camera, 
and yet there is in the pictures the softness of process work.— Vew York 
World. 


Elbert Price, cloth, 75 cents, postpaid. 
Hubbard One Day. 


Ornamental, bound in silver and blue. 


Perhaps no simple story recently issued has brought out more 
diverse opinions from pulpit and press than ‘‘ One Day.”. It all 
depends on the point of view. It is loudly praised and strongly 
condemned. The critics are equally divided in their opinions. 





“One Day ” portrays a phase of life on a western farm. The writer is 
remarkably photographic, and his little story is crowded with incidents or 
chance touches which makes it very clear that he has seen and felt all that 
he here describes. His realism is true. The hard, cruel and debasing 
religious beliefs, often formed among these prairie folk, is here written out 
vividly. — From the News, Indianapolis, Ind. 

“One Day” is a dear little book, all in dainty blue and silver. The 
story is sweet in its simplicity and you lay it away with a heart that is 
deeply moved, and with eyes dim with tears. You are told of this little 
girl who wished to read and learn, and who had instincts and aspirations 
far above the prosperous farmer people with whom she lived. She was 
not their child, for she had been taken from an asylum where she had 
been left a dimpled babe, all clad in dainty linen and a card on the basket 
with this only “‘ God knows.” This is all we know of her parentage, and 
in fact, all we know of her life is the last day of it, which is here so touch- 
ingly described. As a study of a certain case of American life, it is so true 
that you can almost name the characters. Stories of life, like this, in their 
intense realism almost cease to be realism — they are historical episodes. 
62 | —Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 
Copley Square. Arena Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Cwo Novels of Absorbing Interest. 


Elbert 
Hubbard 


Syracuse Herald 


Boston Times 


The New York 
Voice 


Detroit 
News-Tribune 


rirs. 
S. M. H. 
Gardner 








Price, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.25. 
Forbes of Harvard. 


In ‘* Forbes of Harvard” Mr. Elbert Hubbard has produced a 
work which has won the unqualified praise of all lovers of clean, 
wholesome and elevated fiction. Below we give some critical 
opinions of this most delightful work. 


“* Forbes of Harvard.’ A delicate and artistic piece of work, full of 
high-toned sentiment, good-natured and finely shaded character draw- 
ing.” 

“The book has a flavor of Concord, and the influence of Emerson, 
the Alcotts and Thoreau is felt throughout it. It is philosophical, moral, 
religious and social in its bearings, but no one of these matters is given 
undue precedence.” 


** The author of ‘ Forbes of Harvard’ has succeeded in doing what very 
few writers have done. He has told a bright, clever story by means of a 
series of letters. Instead of describing his characters he has let them 
reveal themselves in their epistles.” 


“* Forbes of Harvard’ is a series of letters written by different persons, 
one of whom is at Harvard, and tells in an interestingly vivid way a neat 
and good story, sure to be read with pleasure.” 





Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.25. 
The Fortunes of [Margaret Weld. 


A novel dealing with the relation of the sexes in a bold but deli- 
cate manner. 

This book tells the story of a good woman who made a grave 
mistake. It touches our hearts like an old sorrow, and we go with 
Margaret on her tortuous earth journey; we partake of her ambi- 
tions and her joys; we know the bitterness of her portion, and we, 
too, catch glimpses and feel somewhat at the last of her serene 
peace. A lofty purpose runs throughout the pages. A just tribute 
is indirectly paid to the Quakers, the only sect who having power 
never persecuted; the people who made the only treaty that was 
never sworn to and yet never broken. The world will be better for 
this book. 

The book is tender with the erring heroine, but it teaches a strong lesson 


for good in a way that will cause the heart to treasure it. — Boston Home 
Fournal. 


“The Fortunes of Margaret Weld,” by Mrs. S. M. H. Gardner, is in 
many respects a striking book, and promises to provoke not only discussion 
but serious thought upon some social questions that a less delicate hand 
might have made uninviting. — Lawrence Daily Fournal. 
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Price, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.25. 
Salome Shepard, Reformer. 
A wholesome, strong and charming novel. The pure and gifted author 
has won a genuine triumph. — Pudlic Opinion. 


Charmingly written, and shows skill in the delineation of character, — 
Floriaa Times-Union. 


A New England story of great interest.— Jowa State Register. 


A novel with a purpose and yet a very pretty love story. — Chicago 
Times. 


Will soon be read wherever the English language is spoken. — Fad/ 
River Monitor. 


There is good thought on the questions involved. — Boston Globe. 
Strong, keen and powerful. — Boston Herald. 


A successful attempt at mixing a philanthropic disquisition and a love 
story. — Mew York Recorder. 


There is not a dull page in the book, which has already been compared 
favorably with Charles Keade’s best work. Those who have a lively inter- 
est in the great questions of the day, and those who read novels for the 
sake of a sweet, strong story, should read “Salome Shepard, Reformer.” 
—Boston Fournal, 


As a story the book is genuinely interesting; as an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic study of economic conditions, it is suggestive and permanently 
valuable. — Boston Transcript. 





Price, cloth, $1.25. 
Columbus the Discoverer. 


A drama. Printed on beautiful paper, wide margins and richly 
bound. 
This is, past question, the ideal Columbus, nobly divined and revivified 
. a simple yet lofty soul, serenely confident in himself, living intensely in 
his vision of truth. Yet he is not less the man of action. . Enough 
has been quoted to show the merits of the verse — its clearness, smooth- 
ness and point. These qualities crystallize not infrequently into epigrams 
which tempt quotation. — Boston Traveller. 


Price, cloth, $1.25. 


The Aztecs. 


A drama. Printed on beautiful paper, wide margins and richly 
bound. 


Price, cloth, $1.25 


Cecil the Seer. 


A drama. Printed on beautiful paper, wide margins and richly 
bound. 
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applied Christianity. — 7e Outlook. 


Che Fiction of Purpose. 


Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.25. 
Earth Revisited. 


A masterly delineation of the effects of the growth and develop- 
ment of real religion, instead of ecclesiasticism, in human society. 
It shows that real religion means the true dignity and happiness of 
mankind. It is astory that must touch the spiritual aspirations of 
men and women of every shade of religious and social opinion, for 
it reveals the logical conclusion of the high and noble and good 
things in all religions, if put into practice. It shows that the laws 
of society should express the greatest religious truths, instead of 
merely the doctrines of police government. ‘‘ Earth Revisited” is 
a book of vital interest and more than mere literary value. It 
satisfies from the opening sentence to the last. 


The following extracts from two of many criticisms show some- 
thing of its high purpose :— 


‘** Earth Revisited ” is the story of a man whose earthly experience 
seems to have been largely enjoyed in the goodly city of Brooklyn. Long 
after his death, as to flesh, after a varied experience in other spheres, 
sweetened at intervals with glimpses of pre-celestial memories and associ- 
ations, he revisits the earth and witnesses what changes have been wrought 
in the way of moral, material and spiritual progress in the course of 100 
years; he expects to find old lovers, and imagines that he does; but there 
is a filmy reserve about all that he remembers such as to reduce what he 
would fondly restore to his eyes and his mind to an always doubtful iden- 
tity, for the lovers and friends also had passed away to regions beyond. 
But he discovers that the long run of progress has spent itself not in vain, 
for the earth has indeed ‘ passed from death unto life.” Integrity and 
virtue and love have triumphed and the reign of righteousness is in full 
bloom and life. Churches and all other agencies that once struggled to 
restore man from his fallen estate have exhausted the programme of their 
work, and they live only in the history of past centuries. In the new state 
of things, the author says, ‘* The Christianity of creeds and churches is out- 
grown. It was once the consummate flower of loveliness springing out of 
the dry stock of Judaism. But now the flower has fallen away and brought 
forth the full fruit of the religion of humanity —the Christianity of Christ.” 
So far as this book represents the desire for purity of living as a proper 
foundation for religion it must prove acceptable and healthy. The broader 
ground which it assumes is incontrovertible, however its methods of 
expression may grate against the settled habits of thought and belief. 
“Man,” it declares, “must enter the next world what he is in this. 
Death can make no change; nor repentance, nor faith. Not what you 
believe, or hope, or imagine can affect the future life. You, and no 
other, are the man who must live hereafter.” — Brooklyn Eagle. 


Mr. Brooks is an earnest man. He has written a religio-philosophical 
novel of the life in the coming century. .. . Social and scientific and 
religious evolution have in a hundred years contrived to make an almost 
irrecognizable world of it. Human nature is changed; altruism is fully 
realized; worship has become service of man; the struggle for wealth and 
social rank hasended. Mr. Brooks’ book is worth reading by all sincere 
people, and in particular by those interested in Christian socialism and 
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: Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.25. 


The Gospel in Pagan Religions. 


Some thoughts suggested to an Orthodox Christian by the 
World’s Parliament of Religions. 

The author of this book, though his name is well and widely 
known by other books that he has given to the public, puts forth 
the present work anonymously because he wishes the doctrine ad- 
vanced in it, as it is a new departure in modern religious thought, 
to stand or fall on its own merits, without being influenced one way 
or the other by the authority of aname. He believes that the Gos- 
pel is the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth, 
but he does not believe that its saving power is limited by the arti- 
cles of Christian creeds, or within the boundaries of church organi- 
zations. Multitudes in all nations of the earth and in all ages of the 
world who have never known anything of the creeds of Christen- 
dom, are saved by the redeeming mercy of God through His only 
Begotten Son, of whose historical name they have never heard. 
The Godspell — God’s word of mercy —is contained, as a saving 
element, in the pagan creeds of all the great ethnic religions, and 
thus ‘*‘ The grace of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared unto 
all men.” Whosoever calleth upon the name of the Lord, by what- 
soever name the Lord may be called, and out of whatsoever depth 
of darkness the cry may come, shall be saved. This is not the doc- 
trine of universal salvation, but of the universal opportunity of be- 
ing saved. The true light of life enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world. This light shineth, more or less clearly, in 
all pagan creeds; and the faith that is required as the condition of 
salvation is measured to each man by the proportion of light that 
hath been given to him. Thus every man of the race has an equal 
opportunity of being saved, and God is just, because He is equally 
merciful to all. 

The book will, no doubt, produce a sensation, because it ploughs 
through the midst of horrible doctrines that have long been 
preached, and tears them up by the roots, and plants in their stead 
the sweet doctrines of divine love and mercy that put salvation 
within the reach of every human soul. This is the sweet hope that 
every human heart cherishes in the secret chamber of its love for all 
humanity, no matter what the stern theology of the head may teach 
to the contrary. The work will be welcomed by a multitude of de- 
lighted and grateful readers because it establishes, with convincing 
proofs, the doctrine that every human soul has, in this life of mor- 
tal probation, a fair and hopeful opportunity of being saved, and 
shows that this doctrine, so agreeable to the tenderest sympathies 
of the human heart, is sustained by all the dictates of common 
sense, and is in perfect accord with all the fundamental principles of 
the most orthodox Christianity. 
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Published only in cloth; price, $1.50. 


Wit and Humor of the Bible. 


A LITERARY STUDY. Many writers have written instructive com- 
mentaries upon the pathos and sublimity of the Bible, but the liter- 
ary elements comprised in the title of this interesting and revealing 
work have rarely been mentioned. Dr. Shutter has here entered 
into a fi.ld which before was untraversed, and which but once more 
shows how completely every phase of human thought and character 
is represented in the Bible. This side of sacred literature has been 
long neglected, probably because in so many minds wit and humor 
are somehow associated with mere ribaldry and irreverence. This 
isa grave mistake. Wit and humor in all literatures have been used 
for the highest purposes. Their very essence is dissipated when 
they are put to coarse and base uses — they are then no longer wit 
and humor, but mere empty ribaldry. Wit and humor are too fine, 
and have their origin in emotions too human and ennobling, to 
serve the purposes of coarse and mean, degraded natures. In 
human nature, the sources of laughter and tears lie close together, 
and the highest literature must express that nature in its entirety. 
We need not, therefore, be surprised to find wit and humor in the 
Bible, in which every human passion is mirrored, in which the 
whole philosophy of life is to be found, with some consolation and 
sympathy for every mood of humanity. This book of Dr. Shutter’s 
is the work of one who loves and knows the Great Book thoroughly 
and reverently, and the revelation of qualities which some have not 
suspected in the Bible should secure for it an additional claim upon 
human affection. They enhance in many ways the value and power 
of the most potent of all books. Wit and humor lie too deep for 
laughter, they are born of our most sacred indignations and sym- 
pathies, and we must have been dull not to have perceived them be- 

“fore in the Bible, which is designed to move and mould and hold 
men, and show them the folly of wickedness. It may be impossible 
to get a satisfactory definition of wit and humor, but we know that 
in all literatures they have been used by the greatest and most spir- 
itual minds to whip folly and iniquity out of high places and reveal 
God in His world. And, of course, such an engine for good is in 
the Bible. 


Dr. Shutter is certainly a pioneer in this field, and he has done his work 
in a reverent, sympathetic and masterly way. — Aeview of Reviews, 


Scholarly, reverent and full of suggestion. — Pudlic Opinion. 


Bids fair to become the literary success of the year.— Knoxville Senti- 
nel. 
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Religious Works. 


| Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.50. 


— 


The World’s Congress of Religions. 


Containing the addresses as delivered. 

It is almost unnecessary to say anything in introducing to the 
general reader this volume, which marks an epoch in the history of 
religions, and shows that in the matter of the toleration of opinion 
the world is growing wiser. 

To meet the general demand, the Arena Publishing Company 
has, with the consent of the Parliament Publishing Company, 
issued this popular work, which gives the proceedings of the open- 
ing and closing sessions of the council verdatim, thus giving the 
reader a perfect picture of one of the most unique spectacles man 
has ever witnessed —a picture in which the representatives of 
earth's great religions united in welcome greeting and loving 
farewell. 


These two great gatherings are given verbatim, while in twenty- 
nine interesting chapters are given absolutely verdatim reports of the 
greatest and most representative papers or addresses which were 
delivered —the papers which most clearly set forth the views, aims 
and mission of the great faiths, and which are immensely valuable 
as contributions to the present literature of the world. It is im- 
portant to remember that these addresses are in full and exactly as 
given. The work is the ablest and most complete consensus of the 
bigher and finer religious thought of the world which has ever been 
given to — in a small compass, or at a price within the 
reach of people of moderate means. 

An impressive introduction has been written for this volume by 
Rev. Minot J. Savage. In order to give the readers of THE ARENA 
a better idea of the nature and scope of this volume of over four 
hundred pages, we give the Table of Contents. 





I. The Brotherhood of Man—Addresses of welcome. II. Ancient 
Religions. III. The Catholic Church. IV. Women’s Work. V. The 
Jewish Church. VI. Science and Religion. VII. Religious Unity of the 
Race. VIII. The Hindus. IX. The Buddhists. X. The Brahmo-Somaj 
— New Religion of India. XI. The Universalists. XII. The Presbyter- 
ians. XIII. The Baptists. XIV. The Unitarians. XV. The Congrega- 
tionalists. XVI. Zoroaster. XVIJ. The Greek Church. XVIII. Syn- 
thetic Religion. XIX. Religion and Wealth. XX. The Mohammedans. 
XXI. Shintoism. XXII. The Confucians. XXIII. The World’s Relig- 
ious Debt to Asia. XXIV. The Armenian Church. XXV. The World’s 
Sacred Books. XXVI. The Jains. XX VII. The Historic Christ. XXVIII. 
Christianity and the Negro. XXIX. The Swedenborgians. XXX. Com- 
parative Theology. XXXI. Addresses of Farewell: Rev. Alfred W. 
Momerie, D.D., Rev. P. C. Mozoomdar, Prince Serge Wolkonsky, Kinza 
Ringe M. Hirai, Honorable Pung Quang Yu, Rt. Rev. Mr. Shibata, H. 
Dharmapala, Rev. George T. Candlin, Suani Vive Kananda, Vichand 
Ghandi, Prince Momolu Masaquoi, Rev. Dr. George Dana Boardman, Dr. 
Emil Hirsch, President Rev. Dr. Frank Bristol, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
Mrs. Charles Henrotin, Rev. Augusta Chapin, Julia Ward Howe, Bishop 
Arnett, Rt. Rev. Dr. J. J. Keane, Rev. Dr. John Henry Barrows, President 
16 | C. C. Bonney; prayer, Rabbi Hirsch; benediction, Bishop Keane. 
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Price, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 


The Irrepressible Conflict between Two 
World-Theories. 


Five lectures dealing with Christianity and evolutionary thought, 
to which is added ‘‘ The Inevitable Surrender of Orthodoxy.” By 
the famous Unitarian divine, advanced think::r and author of ‘* Psy- 
chics: Facts and Theories,” ‘‘ The Religion of Evolution,” ‘‘ The 
Morals of Evolution,” Christianity the Science of Manhood,” 


This is the most powerful presentation of theistic evolution versus 


orthodoxy that has appeared in the whole field of scientific theolog- 


ical literature. Mr. Savage stands in the van of the progress of 
moral, humane and rational ideas of human society and religion, which 
must be inextricably commingled in the new thinking, and a stronger 
word for moral and intellectual freedom has never been written than 
‘*The Irrepressible Conflict.” We are now going through the 
greatest revolution of thought the world has ever seen. It means 
nothing less than a new universe, a new God, a new man, a new 
destiny. When the sun is up, the cruelties, crudities, monstrosities 
and injustices of the long night of orthodoxy will have fled with the 


shadows. 


Exceedingly interesting, especially the chapter on the coming religion, 
and contains many new ideas on an old subject. — 7ruth, Toronto. 


” 


Mr. Savage’s “ world-theory ” appears to be that Christianity and all 
religious belief are evolved according to certain laws of development, and 
that their growth is not likely to be arrested at any point. The other 
theory, which he is combatting, is that the doctrine has been delivered to 
the saints once for all, and that no truth will ever reach mankind. No 
wonder there is conflict between them, unless they are kept apart as the 
poles of the earth. This seems to contain a good part of Mr. Savage’s 
belief: “In the line of this religious evolution, I believe there is to be 
found scope and room for the development of sanctities of the spiritual 
life such as have never been heard of or thought of in all the world.” — 
Boston Transcript. 


Mr. Savage’s work seems to gain in strength with the passing years. 
His recent volume, “ The Irrepressible Conflict between Two World- 
Theories,” is marked by great strength and clearness. It is difficult to 
conceive a more trenchant presentation of Theism as held by the liberal 
wing of Unitarianism than this work contains. Always a profound lover 
of the truth and a man at once courageous, yet critical, it is not strange 
that the remarkable psychic phenomena of the present age should attract 
his attention. For about fifteen years he has carefully and critically inves- 
tigated psychical phenomena, evincing a spirit at once scientific and sym- 
pathetic. The results of his investigations up to the present time have 
been embodied in a series of chapters which were originally prepared for 
the Arena and /orum, but which have just appeared in book form, with 
an introduction in which Mr. Savage defines his position with characteristic 
frankness in regard to his attitude to modern spiritualism. — 7he Literary 
Weekly, Bi ston, Mass. 
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Cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.25 
Christ the Orator: or, Never Man Spake Like 
This [lan. 


This brilliant work, the only one of its kind which has been given 
to the world, is a monograph upon the third side of Christ's nature 
—the expressional. The Rev. Thomas Alexander Hyde, the 
author, is a vivid and vigorous thinker, and before the publication 
of this book, which has made his name as familiar in the religious 
world as that of any contemporary religious teacher, he had made a 
reputation as the author of ‘** The Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory.” ‘* Christ the Orator” has already awakened widespread 
interest, and received high endorsement from leading editors, 
preachers, scholars and thoughtful laymen everywhere, representing 
every phase of Christian thought. It isa book that fully deserves 
a million readers. 

We like the idea of another religious book. “Christ the Orator,” a 
critical analysis of Christ’s sayings according to the rules of oratorical art, 
does indeed show that “ Never man spake like this Man.” The utterances 
of the Nazarene carry in themselves the explanation of their magic effect. 
We think that such a book as Mr. Hyde’s will tend to make this fact more 
clear.— New York Recorder. 


on the Natural Cheology of Evolution. In Press. 
Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
Evolution and the Immanent God. 


Evolution is in the air. As the essential nature and real mean- 
ing and purport of this philosophy are being more clearly perceived 
it is being accorded a larger measure of toleration in the religious 
world. There are many among our foremost theological thinkers 
who readily accept evolution in one form or another, and some 
who advocate it with enthusiasm, in the belief that it affords im- 


portant aid to the apprehension and elucidation of Christian truth. 
It now seems possible that evolution, or its philosophy, may be 
found a friend to faith, and may even be used in clearing the ground 
for the acceptance of Christianity, and the upbuilding of the structure 
of faith upon the one foundation. It is the purpose of the author of 
‘* Evolution and the Immanent God” to offer a few suggestions 
along this line of thought. 

One of the most fundamental conceptions of modern theology is 
expressed in the following words: ‘‘ It is the characteristic thought 
of God at present that He is immanent in all created things; im- 
manent yet personal; the life of all lives, the power of all powers, 
the soul of the universe.” The doctrine of evolution is found to be 
in complete harmony with such a conception, and even to require it 
in explanation of its own processes and the universal operation of 
unvarying law. This is the keynote of Mr. English’s thought in 
‘* Evolution and the Immanent God,” which will reveal and 
broaden the domain of Providence for thousands of Christians 
touched with the doubt and perplexities of our time. 
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Rev. S. Weil | The Religion of the Future. 


This is a work of great value, written by one of the keenest, most 
powerful and most truly religious minds of the day. It is particu- 
larly a work which should be put into the hands of those who have 
freed themselves from the dogmas of orthodoxy and from the 

eres a dogmas of materialistic science, for it will strengthen the conviction 

nien of the free mind that mind and senses are not the whole of life. 

It is a profoundly religious book, and one that the most sceptical 

cannot read without respect and thought. It is immensely sug- 

gestive, but intensely logical, and free from merely metaphysical 

discussion. It demonstrates most indisputably to the unbiased 

mind the existence of a moral as well as a material cosmos. As 

the author says in his prologue, this book is addressed principally 

to sceptics who are seeking after truth, who feel the necessity of 

finding out the meaning of earthly existence, and whether this life 

is all or only a vestibule to a higher one. ‘* The Religion of the 

Future” deals with that something lying behind the sympathy and 

interaction of mind and body at which natural science stops, with 

which even experimental psychology will have little or nothing to 

a do. It brings forward data to prove that this arbitrary invalidating 

and Earnest Sceptics | of modern science is itself invalid. Science as well as theology has 

its dogmas. Materialism as well as mysticism has its arbitrary de- 

ductions and hypotheses. Matter has been found to resolve itself 

into force which is more akin to mind than to matter. We know to- 

day more of mind than of matter, since we know matter only through 

mind, indirectly, while mind is directly known. Experimental 

( psychology is shattering the delusion of materialtstic philosophy 

that mind is a product of physical organization, for it is showing 

how mind does not always act in response to the motor nerves of 

the physical organization, but often entirely perverts the instincts. 

Modern science has also demonstrated that there is something be- 

ond mind, and spiritual science is demonstrating that this is the 
soul of man. 

This book starts with the axiom that the mental world is the 
realm of cause, of which the material world is the evanescent 
eftect—that there is a ‘* Power not ourselves which makes for 
righteousness.” 

The chapters reveal a new method in psychic and spiritual re- 
(e search. They show vivid glimpses of a stupendous moral cosmos 
that will supersede moral confusion; that only verifiable tenets can 
survive, and the childhood period of faith and fancy will be super- 
seded by knowledge and facts. Besides the solution of social 
problems the book tends to solve the religious problems of our age. 


The Higher Life 
Here and Now 
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Price 25 cents. 


A Better Financial System: or, Govern- 
ment Banks. 


An important work just issued. 

The ‘ finance” plank of the Populist platform, adopted at the 
first national convention of the People’s Party in July, 1892, read as 
follows: ‘* We demand a national currency, safe, sound and flexible, 
issued by the general government only, a full legal tender for all 
debts, public and private ; and that, without the use of banking cor- 
porations, a just, equitable and efficient means of distribution direct 
to the people, at a tax not to exceed two per cent per annum, be 
provided, as set forth in the sub-treasury plan of the Farmers’ 
Alliance, or a better system; also by payments in discharge of its 
obligations for public improvements. 

‘* We demand free and unlimited coinage of silver and gold at the 
present legal ratio of 16 to :. 

‘* We demand that the amount of circulating medium be speedily 
increased to not less than $50 per capita. 

‘* We demand a graduated income tax. 

‘*We believe that the money of the country should be kept as 
much as possible in the hands of the people, and hence we demand 
that all state and national revenues shall be limited to the 
necessary expenses of the government, economically and honestly 
administered. 

‘*We demand that postal savings banks te established by the 
government for the safe deposit of the earnings of the people and to 
facilitate exchange.” 

George C. Ward in his timely and valuable work, ‘‘ A Better Fi- 
nancial System,” attempts to demonstrate that every principle of 
the foregoing platform may be subserved and every demand realized 
by the nationalization of the banking system of the United States, 
and the assumption, as a public function, of the banking business of 
the nation. A system of governmental banks which would be oper- 
ated by the people, for the people, at cost, would materially aid the 
progress of civilization, by destroying and forever abolishing usury. 
It would rob money of its present terrible slave-making power. 

This is one of the most valuable expositions of the financial situ- 
ation, of the factors that are throwing the shadow of misery over 
the millions, that has appeared in print. It is the work of a strong, 
keen, logical, honest thinker and student, who has made finance the 
study of his life. It is a book that should be in the hands of every 
man with a vote and a mind. Itis acompeller of thought; a reve- 
lation of the undercurrents of our politics, economy and financier- 
ing. In the famous Copley Square Series. 








Sent postpaid on receipt of the price. ng 5 tary 
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Prof. Frank 
Parsons 


Political Economy 
and the Unchange- 
able Laws of Nature. 
Their old 
Anagonism, Can 
Modern Science 
Rehabilitate Political 
Economy? 


What modern 
Natural Science has 
to teach us about the 
Ignorant 
Assumptions of the 
old 
Economical Fog 


Gospellers of 


Samuel 
Leavitt 





Price, 25 cents. 


Our Country’s Need ; or the Development of a 
Scientific Industrialism. 


The author of this work is well known to students of law and law- 
yers in the East as a counsellor-at-law and master of the science, etc., 
and as a lecturer in the Boston University. In this work he deals, 
with effective logic and knowledge of every phase of the subject, 
with the two momentous defects of the reigning political economy. 
One is, it busies itself with formulating the laws of industry as they 
are, instead of seeking to discover, as a science and philosophy 
should, the laws of what they ought to de in conformity with the 
physical, unalterable laws of nature. Our political economy deals 
with the relations of menin communities as though the interdepend- 
ence of all human relations was not eternally and irrevocably decreed 
by the inflexible physical laws of the world. The second defect of 
the old and reigning political economy is, it is based on a total mis- 
conception of values and of the purpose of industrial institutions. 

The author has attempted in this work to outline the essential and 
fundamental principles of a new political economy. In the famous 
Copley Square Series, which gives some of the most important eco- 
nomic works of the day, at a cost within the reach of every purse. 


Price, pauper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.2 


Our [Money Wars. 


of American Finance. 


The Example and Warning 


This is without doubt the most important recent publication on 
the fundamental social question — Finance. Until the public mind 
is thoroughly awakened on this matter, and the public conscience 
asserts itself, no great definite step of moral and social progression 
will be possible. 

Mr. Leavitt’s ‘* Our Money Wars” is the most complete and com. 
prehensive history of American finance ever published. The book 
is the result of a lifetime of study and work and will be indispensa- 
ble to all who wish to keep posted on the money question. Mr. 
Leavitt is a man of wide experience and of brilliant parts, and his 
work shows not only remarkable ability but great insight and rare 
courage. 

Henry Carey Baird of Philadelphia, a prominent citizen and still 
running the publishing house run by his grandfather and uncle since 
1785, is generally considered by reformers the most accurate and re- 
liable writer upon money reform in the world. He has read the 
work and says: ‘‘ It is a source of amazement to me how you have 
gotten together so much information. It is just the book we have 
been wanting for twenty-five years, and should have an immense 


sale.” Order the book now of your dealer. 


a ee 


For sale by all booksellers. 
Copley Square. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 
Arena Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
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New Fiction. 


Price, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.25 
One of Them | Mugwumps. Just PUBLISHED. 


A novel on mugwumps by one of them. The story is 
of most vivid interest. Very young people will read this tale fur the 
plot. They will trace with breathless interest the journeyings of a 
brave man, and when the last page is read they will say, ‘* What a 
splendid story!” But men and women who have lived, toiled, 
(i struggled, who know defeat and have caught glimpses of success, 
who have been misunderstood, who have seen the oppressor’s wrong 
and the proud man’s contumely, will see that it is more than a tale 
—it is life. The book not only entertains, but it instructs. 


Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.25. 
B.F. Sawyer | David and Abigail. 


‘** David and Abigail ” is, notwithstanding its biblical title, a story 
of modern days. The characters are simply human, made of very 
common clay, and their prototypes can be found wherever there are 
men and women. It is an artless story, written for the entertain- 
ment of the reading public, yet there is philosophy in it, but not of 
the heavy kind that sinks many a literary bark. It is a wholesome 
story; it will be read around the evening lamp. Men will smile, 
women may cry; all will be better for the reading. The book is 
handsomely illustrated, with a charming portrait of the heroine. 


Scott Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.25 
Campbell Union Down. 


In ‘‘ Union Down” the author writes in his most interesting vein. 
It is an affecting story powerfully told, replete with vivid pictures 
whose boldest outlines are softened by an artistic mingling of light 
and shade. The plot is ingeniously constructed, consistent through- 
out, and sustains to the very end an immediately awakened interest. 
(x Its characters are widely varied and excellently drawn, fairly seem- 
ing to live and move along the pages. It is a story of passion and 
pathos, of love and what love will do, of woman’s patience and man's 
erring, of remorse, repentance and self-sacrifice — and a story which 

should augment the author's not undeserved reputation. 
Mr. Campbell does not preach, but the influence of this story is on the 

side of right. — Fourna/ist. 
4! 
‘or sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 

Copley Square. Arena Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
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The Science of Life. 


Sydney 
Barrington 
Elliot, [. D. 


It is the Right of 
Every Child to 

be Well Born. 
Parents insist much 
upon the Gratitude 
due from Children. 
Few realize the 
Claims of Children 
before they come into 
the World 


All persons 
Possessing any 
portion of Power 
Ought to be Strongly 
and Awfully 
Impressed with an 
Idea that they Act in 
Trust.— Burke 


If Poverty is the 
Mother of Crimes, 
Want of Sense is the 
Father, 


—La Bruyere 


Better to be Unborn 
than Untaught, for 
Ignorance is the 
Root of Misfortune. 
— Plato 


For sale by all booksellers. & 
Copley Square. 





Price, in cloth, $i. 
AEdeology. 


A book for every man and woman. This is a valuable treatise 


on generative life and deals more particularly with one phase of the 
subject to which little or no attention has been given — the power 
and possibilities of prenatal influence. The scientific doctrine of 
heredity, which has in our day shown the full import of the old 
adage, ‘‘ Like father, like son,” has brought the subject of prenatal 
influence out of the obscurity in which it has so long been in 
volved, in spite of the fact that it was known to the ancient Greeks 
and Spartans. 

Prenatal influence is the influence, physical, mental or moral, of 
the parents upon the unborn child. It is generally agreed, now, 
that crime and stupidity are in a great measure as much organic 
disorders as consumption and catarrh. Like these they are more 
easily and effectively prevented than cured. The course of his 
parents during the twelvemonth before birth is of more import- 
ance to a child than all the deeds of all the other years of his pro- 
genitors put together. The bent of a child can de determined be- 


fore birth. Changes may be wrought in it after birth, but they will 
be, as it were, amendments to a bill which might have been right 
in the first place. Parents have it in their power to create health- 


ful children ; to create mentally able children; to direct that ability 
practically as they wish ; 


dren 


for most simple natural laws. 


to produce moral children, amiable chil- 
, brave children and happy children, — all this through regard 
But disregard for these laws brings, 
as we can see every day all round us, progeny burdened and 
burdening the world with ill-health, deformity, stupidity, sensu- 
ality, criminality, cowardice, bad temper and unhappiness. 
The process by which man is born into this world concerns all. 
Elliot’s work, ‘‘A2dceology, a Treatise on Generative Life, 


including Prenatal Influences and the Hygiene and Physiology of 
the Generative System,” is the most scientific and authoritative 


work on prenatal culture ever issued. 
The work cannot be offensive to the most sensitive, but it is 


thoroughly frank and practical. 





Sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 
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History. 


Pl The Rise of the Swiss Republic. 


A. M. Of all the confederations of history, Switzerland bears the closest 
resemblance in institutions to the United States, so that the history 
of the Swiss republic is, or should be, of the greatest interest to tne 
democracy of the United States. The issue constantly at stake, 
throughout the history of the Swiss confederation, has been one of 
the noblest and most portentous for good or evil with which human 
Cs nature has had to grapple—the question of self-government. In 
these latter days Switzerland has become the standard bearer in all 
reforms which make for direct democracy and pure politics. Her 
historical development ought, therefore, to be fully known and ap- 
preciated by all Americans who are interested in good citizenship, 
good government and the averting of those evils which threaten 
to engulf the republic. 
A fine handsome volume, richly bound in cloth, with large colored 
map and full-page portrait of the author. 
Some Lessons in The Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M. P., writes to the author: ‘‘ DucHy 
pais Seal oF LANCASTER OFFICE, London, W. C., Oct. 27, 1892. It seems to 
Hew to keep me that you have happily blended the picturesque treatment which 
“ Americanism ” some parts of Swiss history demand with the object of bringing out 
+ ee —* the political lesson of the last thirty or fifty years. I trust your book 
Democracy may do much to show our people, as well as yours, how much is to 
be learned from a study of Swiss affairs.” 


Price, postpaid, $2.00. 
Ww. D. 
{ 
( 





Good as gold; a work that should be treasured by the thoughtful stu- 
dent; a book to take the place of honor on the book shelf; to be read 
once, twice, thrice, and afterwards used for the purpose of reference as 
often as need be.— Zhe New York Herald. 


(a Every chapter shows a patient study of the leading facts gleaned from 
the best authorities and studied upon the ground. — Chicago /nter- Ocean. 


Its educational value at the present stage of affairs can hardly be over- 
estimated. — Boston Beacon, 


Investigation exhaustive, theories acute and conclusions logical. — A/in- 
neapolis Tribune. 


Cloth, price per set, $3.00. 
Macaulay Essays and Poems. 


Critical, historical and miscellaneous. Three handsome volumes 
of over eight hundred pages each. The beginnings of a good 
education. One of the great writers every young man and woman 
studying our literature should be acquainted with. Substantially 


48 } bound. 





For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 
Copley Square. Arena Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, extra, $1.25 


Ignatius Czesar’s Column. 
Donnelly : J ds. 
A story of the twentieth century. The one hundred and eightieth 


thousand ; thirteenth edition. 

This wonderful book was first issued in sage 1890. The name 
on the title-page was Edmund Boisgilbert, M. D., and it was give: 
out that this was a pseudonym. The lez woty magazines and reviews, 
with one exception, and many of the grea. newspapers, entirely ig 
nored the book, and everything at first was against its success. It 
created the most profound interest, however, among those who read 
it, and in six months ‘* Cesar’s Column” passed through twelv: 
editions, and considerable guessing was done as to the real name of 
the author, among those prominently named being Judge Tourgee, 
Mark Twain, T. V. Powderly, Robert G. Ingersoil, Chauncey M 
Depew, Benjamin F. Butler and others. In December it was finally 
a eee announced that Ignatius Donnelly, author of ** Atlantis,” ‘* Rag- 
minds, It points out $ Narok” and ‘* The Great Cryptogram,” was also the author of 


the Perils of ** Casar’s Column.” 
Plutocracy 


The Social Future 


What some critics say : — 
In a startlingly original and fascinating novel he presents a profound 
study of sociological conditions. — 7he San Francisco Chronicle. 


As an example of the highest literary form it deserves unstinted praise. — 
Cardinal Gibbons. 





A Gabriel’s trump. — Frances E£. Willard. 

A very extraordinary production. —A¢. Rev. Henry C Potter. 

The book is a plea, and a striking one. Its plot is bold, its language is 
forceful, and the great uprising is given with terrible vividness. — Pudlic 
Opinion. 


The book points out tendencies which actually exist and are in need of 
cure. It warns us with vehemence and force of the necessity of guarding 
our liberties against the encroachments of monopoly and plutocracy, and 
of disarming corruption in government by every device that vigilant 
ingenuity can supply. — George Cary Eggleston in New York World. 


Price, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 
Emil Blumand } Who Lies? An Interrogation. 


Sigmund 


This is unquestionably the most vivid and realistic exposé of the 
Alexander ; 


sham hypocrisy and lies of conventional society which has _ ap- 
peared since the publication of Max Nordeau’s ‘* Conventional Lies 
of Civilization,” which indeed suggested the work. ‘* Who Lies?’ 
is written in story form, and is exceedingly interesting. 

This is one of the boldest, most radical and realistic works of the decade. 
It is unconventional as it is unique, and will unquestionably call forth 


4 criticism in quarters where its shafts enter. — ///inmozs State Sentinel. 


L__~— e 
For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of the price 
Copley Square. Arena Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Price: cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 
George W. . 

Holley Magnetism : Its Action and Potency; with Sug- 
gestions for a New Cosmography. In PRE§s. 


Since Sir Isaac Newton’s announcement of the laws of gravita- 
tion, and their application to all matter, but more especially to the 
stars and planets, no subject has occupied the minds of investiga- 
tors more than the question of the unity of all the forces of nature 
and the force which binds them together. As Faraday puts it: 
‘*I have long held an opinion amounting to conviction, that the 
various forms under which the forces of matter are made manifest 
have one common origin, are so directly related and mutually de- 
pendent that they are, as it were, convertible into one another and 
possess equivalents of power in their action.” 

The author of this book has made a study of this fascinating sub- 
ject along the lines indicated by Faraday. He sets forth in detail 
the more important results of observation and experiment reached 
up to the present time, which furnish the material for the foundation 
and the superstructure of a new Cosmography, and then proceeds to 
determine the force that conserves the energy which under differ- 
ent terms all physicists are, agreed constitutes the unity of the so- 
called forces of nature. The author’s theory is that this pervasive 
force is magnetism, which except in its most striking manifestations 
in connection with electricity, electro-magnetism, and animal mag- 
netism, has not been fully investigated. 








Price: cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 


John O. 
Yeiser 


Labor as Money. In Press. 


The author’s programme would demonetize both gold and silver, 
besides all existing money, and create in its stead an exchange 
based upon human labor power as contradistinguished from the 
product of any particular labor. The exposition of this theory is 
so plain and simple, that all readers, even those who have never 
made a study of economic questions, will become interested, because 
they can clearly understand its implications. 

A strong and striking argument for a natural system of exchange. 
The author, following in the lines of Karl Marx and other scientific 
economists shows that gold and silver actually exist only as com- 
modities and either the one or the other can only be made a 
standard of value through an economical fiction. It shows how the 
economical fictions on which capitalistic accumulations prosper, 
work under American conditions, and suggests a remedy. 
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For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 
Copley Square. Arena Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
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A New Novel of Social Jmport. 


Price, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.25. 
Milton Coit Mother, Will and I. Just PuBLisHeEp. 


The story of ‘‘ Mother, Will and I” is a bold attempt to show 
the social influences that mould the minds of those who, revolting 
from the hideous miseries of our civilization, sometimes end by be- 

A Skilful Psycho- coming the avowed enemies of all organized society. It is a very 
logical Analysis of striking picture of the possible metamorphosis of a strong, sensi- 
Character tive and noble nature crushed under the inhuman and brutalizing 
power of our present social and industrial conditions. The author 
has most skilfully portrayed that turbulence of mind and spirit 
created in a high moral nature by the spectacle of the legalized 
crime of our society, and which sometimes precipitates such men, 
who suffer deeply and lack stoicism, into a revulsion that sweeps 
away all philosophy, and leads them to deny all authority, moral or 
The Possible Revolt : : 
pe er —nenapailees social, and make war upon society. 
extreme of Anarch- The purpose of this is not by any means to palliate anarchical 
ism ably Depicted violence; it is simply to point out certain factors inherent in human 
nature itself, which the political economists have neglected to ob- 


serve in their theories of social stability. It is a clever psychological 

study by a writer whose sympathies are large enough to enable him 

to grasp the fact, known to the most advanced scientists, that the 

men society calls criminals are often started in their career by a 
Society Creates its burning sense of indignation against the legalized crimes of society. 
own Spectres It is well for society to learn something of the mental processes that 
make men criminals. Many of them are men who began by loving 
humanity, but, being disillusioned by the brutality of our social code, 
end in an indignation that is vented in action. Other men of 
stronger minds have the same feeling of disgust for society, but they 
are more cautious and care more for their own comfort. They con- 
tent themselves with a philosophy of cynicism, and make war upon 
their fellows by putting into everyday practice the creed of ‘*Devil 
take the hindmost.” 

** Mother, Will and I ” shows how it is possible for a fine, highly 
strung idealist to go to destruction in the disillusionizing contact 
with a world of ignoble and demoralizing aims. The author's 
purpose in depicting this tragedy is best told in his introduction. 
He says the book was written ‘* for the purpose of making public 
the processes by which the possible future destroyers of society 
are now being created. . . . I tell of a school of amateurs. May 
this world never become a stage for such actors as this school prom- 
ises! And one word I have for those who are hoping and work- 
ing for a new and better world. I sincerely believe that the same 
effort and enthusiasm that Will Coit spent in his hopeless violence 
against society, if devoted to the new ideal in harmony with law, 
might have organized a new political party capable of an ideal social 
reconstruction. If one young man or woman with heart on fire for 
human kind is turned, by the painful incidents herein described, 
from violently wasting force in hopeless rebellion against society to 
an intelligent struggle by means of the ballot for the realization of 
s8 { the higher ideals, then I shall feel amply repaid for the labor spent.” 








For sale by ali booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 
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TWO GREAT REFORM BOOKS. 


The [ost Salient Facts in the 
Smallest Possible Compass. 


Government Ownership of Railroads and 
the Telegraph. 


The New Monetary System. 


By H. L. LOUCKS, 


President of the National Farmers’ Alliance 
and Industrial Union. 


These books contain figures and history on two 
of the fundamental questions of modern civiliza- 
tion. Every thinking man should be up on these 
questions, for they involve the future of civiliza- 
tion itself. 


Price in paper, 25 cents each. 


The Arena Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
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| Victor Bicycles are famous throughout cycling. ‘They are deservedly 
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of the best bicycle factory in existence. 
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SEERSHIP: Guide to Soul Sight. 


Its art and culture, with rules for its attainment 
Lucidity is no gift, but a aniversal possibility common 
to the human family. Those fond ef Oceult Science 
will revel in the pages of this book Price, $2.00. 


EULIS. The Third Revelation of Soul and Sex. 





A work containing many secret and inner doctrines 
of the Rosicrucians. In it and by it both man and woman rT 
have not merely the road to enormou ywer, menta 
and individual, but the grand energy of « tTee ting w a6 1- 
for changes in others, prolongation of lite, and rendering 


existence a road to perpetual power. Price, $2.50 


SOUL WORLD. 


A work dedicated to those who think and feel; who 
are dissatisfied with current theories and rash specu 
lations regarding the soul, its origin, nature, destiny, 
ete. Price, $2.00 


Address, K. C. RANDOLPH, 
210 E. Bancroft St., Toledo, Ohio. 


LANGUAGES SPOKEN 
IN TEN WEEKS. 


ofan French or Spanish spoken by ten weeks’ home study 
*Rosenthal’s Practic al Ling uistry, latest and best work of 
Dr. R. S. Rosenthal, author of the “ Meiste rschaft System.” 
‘The most practical method in existence THE NATION. 
Part [, Xe. Complete books either | inguage' and member- 
ship in our correspondence schoo f including correction of all 
exercises, free), $5.00. Circulars 


POLYGLOT BOOK CO., Chicago. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


PAPER FEED WHEEL, 

FRONT RCLEACE KEY, 

HINCED RIBBON SUPPORTS, 

NEW LINE SPACE MECHANISM, 

LOCKING DEVICE FOR HANCER 
ADJUSTING SCREWS. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO, 


Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 
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THE CAUSES WHICH LED TO THE WAR IN THE 
EAST. 


BY KUMA OISHI, A. M., PH. D. 


ALTHOUGH the great interest manifested by the West in 
the war now going on in the East has called forth the 
numerous comments of the press on all topics connected 
with the subject, anything like a historical treatment of the 
causes leading to this important war has not yet to my knowl- 
edge, been attempted. Such, therefore, will be the scope 
of the present article. No inference will be made, no con- 
clusion drawn, that is not based on historical facts. If, 
however, on account of my nationality, the credit of being 
an impartial historian, instead of a biased partisan, be denied 
to me, that of attempting to represent the public opinion in 
Japan in regard to this question at least will not, I hope, be 
withheld. As the present Eastern war is the direct outcome 
of the Corean imbroglio, it is necessary first to give a short 
account of the recent insurrection in Corea, which led to the 
landing of the Japanese and Chinese troops there. 

Against every attempt at social or political innovation, 
there is always a combined opposition more or less violent. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that Corea, in the 
present period of her transition from semi-barbarism to the 
higher civilization, has been tormented with the frequent up- 
risings of the secret and quasi religious faction called the 
Tong Hak, or Eastern Doctrine sect, whose main object is 
the expulsion of the foreigners from Corea. Regarding 
civilization as injurious, these fanatics have watched with 
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suspicion the influence of the Western civilization, which 
has been slowly finding its way to their country. Possessed 
with the blind obstinacy to put their erroneous doctrine of 
the old “ Hermit Nation ” into practice, and dissatisfied even 
with the ultra-conservative policy of the Corean government, 
they rose in arms in 1893. Though they were soon dis- 
persed, the feeble government of Corea, which has never 
been alert and zealous in the strenuous effort to establish 
law and order throughout the kingdom, has in this instance 
adopted no stringent measure to prevent their future 


uprising. 
A cloud in the far distant horizon means much te an ex- 
perienced sailor. Any attentive observer might have noticed 


in the existence of the Tong Hak sect a danger of no small 
magnitude to the welfare of Corea. It assimilates into 
itself law-breakers and discontented persons, who if their at- 
tempt to upset the existing order of things once proves 
futile, soon prepare themselves for another. So unfortunate 
a condition of affairs was made still more deplorable, by 
the sudden outbreak of an agrarian insurrection. 

With all their rich mineral resources and fertile land, the 
Corean people are suffering from extreme poverty and desti- 
tution. This is doubtless partly due to the undeveloped 
state of manufacture and industry, but, for the most part, to 
the corrupt and oppressive administration of government. 
Bribes are accepted as a matter of course by the judicial 
and administrative officials in the discharge of their 
respective public functions. Official positions, local or 
central, are sold to the highest bidders, and those who pro- 
cure them through such infamous dealing are not likely 
to be reluctant in exacting whatever they can from their 
subordinates, as well as from the unhappy people. Should 
any one refuse to submit to the tyrannical mandates of these 
public functionaries he is immediately imprisoned or other- 
wise persecuted. The right of property, the strongest in- 
centive to labor and to the accumulation of capital, is thus 
almost ignored, and because the people cannot enjoy the 
fruits of their labors, they are indifferent to the possession 
of anything beyond the necessaries of life. At last they 
could no longer endure the tyranny and maladministration, 
and in May, 1894, a small number of the farmers in Zeu- 
rado, “the granary of the kingdom,” rose in insurrection. 
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The dissatisfaction of the people being widespread and 
deep-rooted, this uprising was a signal to rise in arms, not 
only to the Tong Hak sect, but also to the neighboring vil- 
lagers, and the numerous malcontents, who flocked there 
from all parts of the kingdom. Thus the insurgents began 
to rise steadily in number and strength. Had the govern- 
ment possessed anything like a well organized army, there 
would have been no difficulty in suppressing this insurrection. 
As it was, the government was not only unsuccessful in its 
effort to restore the public peace and order, but was actually 
overcome by terror. It was then that the so-called skill of 
the Chinese diplomacy attained its consummation. 

The absolute monarchy of Corea for several years past, has 
been controlled not by the king, who though liberally in- 
clined, is of an extremely meek nature, but by the Min family 
which had the honor of furnishing the present royal consort. 
For some time past, intimacy had existed between the Mins 
and Yuan Tsze Kwan, Chinese civil officer in Corea,* because 
the former saw, in the effort to strengthen Chinese influence 
in their own country, the means of securing, through the 
codperation of the latter, their already acquired political 
preéminence, and because the latter saw, in the political pre- 
eminence of the former, the means of establishing Chinese 
supremacy in that country. 

It was with no great difficulty, therefore, that at the time 
of this popular commotion, Yuan succeeded in persuading 
the Mins to make a formal request to the government of 
China, to assist that of Corea in putting an end to the cause 
of the national alarm and distress. The Chinese govern- 
ment at once granted this request, and dispatched about two 
thousand troops to Corea, notifying the Japanese govern- 
ment of the movement only after this detachment had 
started for its destination, and thus openly violating the 
* This cunning diplomat is generally regarded as the Chinese minister to Corea. 
Hon. Mr. Heard, the late United States minister to Corea, in his article, ‘China and 
Japan in Corea,” in the September number of the North American Review, also 
speaks of Yuan as such. But in one of the meetings, before the war, of the representa- 
tives of the treaty powers to Corea, with the view of an amicable settlement of the 
trouble, Mr. Otori, Japanese minister, held that the official tide of Yuan, meaning 
“the Supervisor of Commerce,” was entirely distinct from embassy ; that, therefore, 
he was not the Chinese ambassador; that it was on this account that, although Yuan 
ought to have occupied the first seat among the representatives to Corea, according 
to the rule of seniority of appointment, customarily observed among diplomats, he 
was always assigned the last seat; and finally that since he was not the Chinese minis- 
ter, he was not entitled to a seat in those meetings. All the ambassadors present 
concurred in this view, Yuan being absent at the time. He was thenceforth excluded 
from the meetings. That the Chinese representative to Corea, was styled the “ Super- 


visor of Commerce,” and not the ambassador, is a significant fact; it throws light 
upon the attitude which China has assumed toward Corea, 
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terms of the Tien Tsin treaty.* Japan had for some time 
been watching the progress of the insurrection with much 
anxiety, and when the government became acquainted with 
the course which China had taken, a detachment of soldiers 
was sent to Corea, with the objects, primarily, to protect the 
Japanese residents and their interest in Corea, and seconda- 
rily, to oppose any undue and illegitimate exercise of power 
by China—a precaution necessary and justifiable on the 
part of Japan, as will be seen later.t 

If the presence of the Chinese army had the effect of ter 
rorizing the insurgents, who now began to disband, and seek 
shelter in remote and unfrequented retreats, the unexpected 
arrival of the Japanese army, moving with great rapidity, 
proved a source of extreme mortification to China and the 
Mins. The negotiations and proposals of the Ariumvirs 
followed without success, and war against China was 
finally declared by the Japanese Emperor, Aug. 2, 1894. 
The internal commotion of Corea was thus the occasion of 
the war between Japan and China. It is hardly necessary 
to state, that this occasion must not be confounded with the 
causes of the war, which are, by far, of deeper and greater 
significance; and having thus prepared ourselves to under- 
stand them more readily, we shall now proceed to their 
investigation. 

It is not necessary for our purpose to discuss in detail the 
old claims of Japan to the sovereignty of Corea. Suffice it to 
say, that Japan in olden times twice invaded that kingdom, 
and compelled her to pay annual tributes, though Corea did 
so only reluctantly and irregularly. Situated between the 
two powerful nations, Japan and China, like a maiden 
courted by two admirers, for neither of whom she eared 
much, Corea had no alternative other than to smile, some- 
times on one, sometimes on the other, sometimes on both, as 
the case required. It was Japan that finally rescued her 
from this awkward position by recognizing her independence 
in 1876. 

After the Restoration of the Mikado in 1868 to the & 


facto sovereignty, Corea found in the change of the reigning 
power a pretext for desisting from the fulfilment of her tribu- 
tary obligations to Japan. When therefore the internal 
difficulties had been overcome to a larve extent, and peace 
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and order had once more been restored in Japan, this ignor- 
ing of the Japanese sovereignty by Corea began to demand 
the serious consideration of the government. Before long, 
however, an event occurred which compelled Japan to take 
a decisive step in regard to this question. In September, 
1875, the crew of a Japanese gunboat, while landing for 
water on Kang-wa Island, was fired upon by the neighboring 
Corean garrison, being mistaken for Europeans.. When the 
news of this affair reached Japan, national indignation rose 
high. The government at once sent A. Mori to Pekin, 
and K. Kuroda to Sevol, to ascertain the exact relation 
between China and Corea, and, if possible, to conclude trea- 
ties with the latter state. About the same time the war- 
ships of the United States, and of France, were also attacked 
by the Coreans. The Chinese government absolutely dis- 
claimed its responsibility for all these damages committed 
by Corea. As the result, the treaty of peace and friendship 
was concluded between Japan and Corea in February, 1876. 
The United States ratified a similar treaty with her in 1883, 
and this example was followed by the European powers. 

Thus it will be seen that Japan introduced Corea to the 
Western world as an independent nation. The first article 
of the treaty of peace and friendship between the two nations 
declares: — 

Choseu [the Japanese name for Corea], being an independent 
state, enjoys the same sovereign rights, as does Japan. 

In order to prove the sincerity of the friendship existing between 
the nations, their intercourse shall henceforward be carried on in 
terms of equality and courtesy, each avoiding the giving of offence 
by arrogance or manifestations of suspicion. 

In the first instance, all rules and precedents that are apt to 
obstruct friendly intercourse shall be totally abrogated, and, in their 
stead, rules liberal, and in general usage fit to secure a firm and per- 
petual peace, shall be established. 

Nor did this recognition of Corean independence prove 
to be a profitable policy to Japan. It resulted in the retire- 
ment from the government of the several leading advocates 
of war and in a series of three rebellions instigated by them; 
the Satsuma Rebellion especially, having been protracted 
and costly. “To recognize Choseu,” Griffis* tells us, “as a 
sovereign independent state, and not as a tributary vassal, cost 
Japan in the Satsuma Rebellion, seven months of civil war, 


* “Corea,” by W. E. Griffis. 
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seventy thousand lives, and fifty millions of dollars,” to say 
nothing of the two other minor rebellions, which arose from 
the same cause. 

We are justified, therefore, in asserting that Japan since the 
Restoration has been steadily pursuing a determined and up- 
right policy toward Corea, namely, to recognize her inde- 
pendence and to secure her autonomy, regardless of the 
sacrifice involved in the pursuance of this policy—a policy 
which is the combined result of the noble aspiration of Japan 
to assist the weak, and of her keen realization of the dangers 
which may threaten the safety of Eastern nations, in the 
event of loss of independence of Corea, for the balance of 
power in the East will, in that case, be seriously disturbed. 

Let us now consider the policy of China toward Corea. 
As stated before, when China saw that there were several 
claimants of indemnities on account of the damages inflicted 
by Corea, China peremptorily disclaimed her responsibility 
for Corea. She moreover suffered Corea to negotiate treaties 
with the other nations as an independent state, and even 
went so far as to encourage her to pursue this course. Has 
she herself, then, ever recognized the independence of the 
peninsular kingdom? On the contrary, Corea has been 
compelled during all these years to pay annual tributes, to 
adopt the Chinese year-periods,* and has been designated, 
again and again, as “the Eastern Territory,” or “the Tribu- 
tary Vassal.” 

Even Hon. Mr. Heard, who is inclined to suspect the 
motives of the Japanese in the present war, admits that “she 
[China] had no intention of giving up her sovereignty, and 
she has been trying ever since to get it back,” and that, 
“favored by the supineness or indifference of the treaty 
powers, little by little, she has made considerable progress in 





this direction, and her influence in Corea is now more actively 
powerful than ever before.” That the unhappy kingdom of 
Corea, a helpless victim to the ambition and treachery of the 
Mins, should acquiesce in the arrogance of China is not 





* Among the Oriental nations there is a peculiar chronological method. At the dis- 
cretion of a sovereign the new name of a year-period is inaugurated, the name always 
indicating an auspicious omen, such as “ Enlightened Peace,” “Great Virtue,” etc. 
These periods by no means correspond to the reigns of sovereigns, a new name being 
chosen “whenever it was deemed necessary to commemorate an auspicious, or ward 
off a malign event,” as Dr. Murray says. An independent nation has its own year- 
periods, while a dependent state must adopt those of that country to which it owes 
allegiance. In Japan this method of reckoning years was somewhat modified by a 
decree of 1872, which was to the effect that hereafter the vear-periods should be changed 
only once during the reign of an emperor. For further particulars of this topic 
see Dr. Murray's * Japan.” 
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strange; but it is not to the credit of the treaty powers that 
they have tolerated this duplicity of China. In whatever 
light the other powers may be disposed to regard this matter, 
Japan can never make mute concession to China’s claim 
over Corea. 

To abandon the exhausted kingdom to the mercy of the 
gigantic, but retrogressive, empire, is to give up all hopes of 
Corea’s ever becoming civilized. It is the stagnant blood of 
China which, filling the veins of Corea, enfeebled and cor- 
rupted her. So long as Corea is subjected to the caprice 
and rapacity of China, she can never uplift herself above her 
present destitute and defenceless condition, as I heard Kim 
Ok Kiun, the leader of the Corean liberal party, often lament; 
and so long as Corea remains in her present destitute and 
defenceless condition she will continue to be a source of 
constant apprehension to Japan. Nor must it be forgotten 
that the record of the past dealings of China with her de- 
pendent states clearly shows her inability to govern them 
wisely, and to protect them from internal and external 
dangers. Siam, Annam and Tonquin stand before her very 
eyes as everlasting monuments of her ignominy, and give a 
timely warning to Corea. It is well that she should heed it. 

Here, then, we have one cause of the war between Japan 
and China. So long as the former regarded Corea as an 
independent state, while the latter audaciously claimed her 
as her dependency; so long as Japan was determined to 
assist Corea in the maintenance of her autonomy, at whatever 
cost to Japan, while China did not scruple to endeavor to 
establish her sovereignty over Corea by intrigues and machi- 
nations; so long as these antagonistic principles were adhered 
to by the two nations with equal zeal, it was almost a cer- 
tainty that a struggle would be inevitable between them 
sooner or later. 

But there is another and even more momentous cause of 
this war. Ever since Japan became acquainted with the 
condition of affairs in the West she has keenly realized the 
necessity of the concerted efforts of the Asiatic nations, 
especially of Japan and China, to resist the gradual encroach- 
ment and increasing supremacy in Asia of the European 
powers. Two conditions are necessary for the attainment 
of this object. One is, that warm friendship and sincere 
good wishes should exist between the two empires. The 
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other, that, duly recognizing the law of the survival of the 
fittest, they should codperate each to attain the highest pos- 
sible degree of civilization in the shortest possible length of 
time, using the word civilization here in its widest sense, so 
as to include the development of material resources, of military 
strength, of intellectual and moral qualities of the people. 
In regard to the latter condition, who of us will not admit 
the stupid and haughty indifference of China? But the 
most pitiable spectacle of all is that not only has she been 
blind to the advantages, nay, the imperative necessity, of 
availing herself of every reform in her social, economical and 
political institutions which the modern civilization prescribes 
for its followers, but she does not hesitate to show her 
groundless disgust at the recent wonderful progress of Japan. 
With such prejudice and illiberality on the part of China, it 
has been impossible for Japan to accomplish the former of 
the two conditions above mentioned. The liberal and con- 
ciliatory spirit of Japan on one hand, and the illiberal and 
offensive tendencies of China on the other, are most apparent 
in the dealings of these nations with Corea, after her inde- 
pendence was recognized. I shall, therefore, give a brief 
account of them chronologically. 

After Japan had readily waived all her former claims of 
suzerainty over Corea, and while China was resorting to all 
ignoble means to strengthen her grasp upon the peninsula, 
a small disturbance occurred there. In 1882, incited by 
Tai Wen Kun, the father of the present Corean king, who, 
unlike his son, with strength of character, with commanding 
air, and with versatility, is considered to be the greatest 
statesman in Corea, a mob attacked the Japanese legation 
and the Japanese residents at Seoul. On this occasion the 
Chinese troops played an important part in the unjustifiable 
undertaking, driving the Japanese minister out of Corea. 
Nor was this all. On his return to Corea at the head of a 
Japanese regiment to demand indemnity for this national 
insult, the famous Chinese viceroy, Li Hung Chang, caused 
the Chinese army to kidnap the originator of this commotion 
and carried him away to China, on board a man-of-war, 
apparently to prevent the conclusion of a satisfactory 
negotiation. 

Then came “the Corean coup d’état” of 1884. When 
the liberal party of Corea, headed by Kim Ok Kiun, formed 
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a conspiracy, and, as was reported at the time, with the secret 
approval of the king, attempted to massacre the leaders of 
the pro-Chinese party, in the hope of freeing Corea from the 
sinister influence of China; when at the urgent appeal of the 
king a small body of the Japanese troops was guarding the 
royal palace, the Chinese army again made an unjustifiable 
attack upon them. A war between Japan and China “~ 
seemed imminent, but was averted by the payment of : 
nominal amount of indemnity by Corea, and the psc 
of the Tien-Tsin treaty * between Japan and China. If any 
more evidence of a similar nature be needed we have it in 
the case of the murder of Kim Ok Kiun, which took place 
only a few months ago. 

The coup d état having proved a failure, Kim Ok Kiun 
and some of his followers escaped to Japan. Twice his 
extradition was demanded, but the Japanese government 
refused to give up this patriotic, though adventurous, politi- 
cal refugee. Then the cowardly Mins sent would-be 
assassins one after another to Japan, to terminate by foul 
means the existence of the object of their dread, but under 
the watchful eye of the public authorities they for many 
years failed to execute their infamous design. Finally, in 
the spring of the present year, several of the minions of the 
Mins, who succeeded in winning the confidence of Kim by 
long acquaintance, by cunning cajolery and by pretended 
devotion to him and to his cause, prevailed on him to go to 
China, accompanied by a Corean named Hong Tjyong Ou, 
of whose treachery Kim had not the least suspicion. Kim, it 
is said, wished to have a personal interview with Li Hung 
Chang. As soon as the party arrived at Shanghai, the un- 
happy patriot met his doom. Then a Chinese man-of-war 
conveyed his body to Corea, there to be dismembered, dis- 
tributed to the different provinces of the country, and ex- 
posed to the sickening gaze of the horror-stricken people, 
notwithstanding the protest and advices of the representa- 


* This treaty, concluded by the present Japanese premier, Count Ito, and Li Hung 
Chang, stipulate s (1) that both nations should withdraw their troops from Corea 
within four months from the timeof the ratification of this treaty; (2) that they should 
advise the king of Corea to have his army trained, so that he could provide for the 
safety of his own kingdom, and to avail himself of the services of one or more 
foreign military officers for training it, it being agreed that neither Japan nor China 
should undertake to offer the services of their officers for this purpose; (3) that if, on 
account of an emergency, or events of great importance, one or the both of the 
two nations should see the necessity of dispatching its, or their, armies to Corea, each 
should notify the other before taking such a course, and the armies should again be 
withdrawn from Corea immediately after the necessity of their presence ceases. 
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tives of the treaty powers against this demoniac frenzy. 
The brutal assassin was awarded with a prominent position 
in the Corean government for the accomplishment of his 
bloody deed ! 

In the light of such overwhelming evidences of Chinese 
jealousy, intrigues and barbarism, it is but just to affirm that 
the * Flowery Kingdom,” vain with the delusive memory of 
past glory, too prejudiced to appreciate the value of the 
modern civilization and the need of the hour, has adopted 
an excessively offensive and illiberal policy toward Japan, 
and that her fondest dream has been to foil, on every possi- 
ble occasion, the liberal and conciliatory measures of Japan. 

It is clear, therefore, that the two great principles of the 
foreign policy of the Japanese empire, the maintenance of 
the independence of Corea, and the promotion of the welfare 
of the Orient, have been set at defiance by China. Much as 
Japan wishes for peace, the limit of endurance has been 
reached, and she has entered upon this war for the accom- 
plishment of her two great and noble objects, so that out of 
the fierce struggle there may result the permanent peace and 
prosperity of the East. 

Since the outbreak of the war, several grave charges have 
been preferred against Japan by the sympathizers of China. 
It is somewhat surprising that there should be any contro- 
versy on this question, the past history of which, if carefully 
examined, furnishes no ground for diversity of opinion. 
Generally speaking, these sympathizers have invariably 
shown their weakness in the mode of their arguments. In 
the first place, in order to defend China they have made 
fierce attacks upon Japan, but, as far as I am aware, there is 
not a single instance, in which they have undertaken to 
justify the policy of China toward Japan or Corea, perhaps 
for the simple reason that it cannot be justified. In the 
second place, strong and sweeping as the charges are, those 
who have advanced them have not attempted to verify 
them, by even so much as the shadow of evidence, perhaps 
for the simple reason that the desired evidence is not to be 
found. 

Of the grave charges preferred against Japan, three are 
noteworthy, not because they are well founded, but because 
they are of the most serious character. The first is that 
Japan is the aggressor; the second that she aims at terri- 
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torial aggrandizement; the third that Japan entered upon 
this war to avert a revolution at home. I am convinced 
that the historical facts mentioned in the foregoing pages 
will go far toward proving the injustice of these charges, 
therefore I shall be satisfied with refuting them as briefly 
as possible. 

I. As to the first charge, that Japan is the aggressor, we 
must remember, that the events of 1882 and 1884 show that 
China in both cases was the offender, Japan the defender. 
They also show that whenever there was an agitation in 
Corea, the Chinese army stationed there made it an opportu- 
nity to attack the Japanese army and people. One object of 
the Japanese government in concluding the Tien-Tsin treaty 
was to avoid mishaps of this kind in the future, by with- 
drawing both armies from Corea. When, therefore, the 
Japanese government was informed that the Chinese army 
was dispatched to Corea, it was necessary and justifiable for 
— to send her army thither also, for the protection of 
the Japanese interest and the frustration of the possible machi- 
nations of China. The government and its ever faithful 
Corean servants, the Mins, demanded at once that since 
the internal turmoil was subsiding, Japan should withdraw 
its army immediately. To this the reply of the Japanese 
government was that, if the insurgents were on the verge of 
surrender, the Chinese army, which was sent for the sole 
purpose of subduing them, should first be withdrawn; that 
in the light of past experiences, while the Chinese troops 
remained, the Japanese army could not be recalled, without 
much apprehension for the safety of the Japanese residents 
in Corea. Then Japan proposed to China, that with the 
consent of the Corean government, both should coéperate to 
introduce reforms in the administration of Corea, in her edu- 
cational system, in her finance, in her army, etc. — reforms 
which are sadly needed, not only for the happiness of her 
people and the security of her government, but also for the 
promotion of the interest of the treaty powers. 

To this reasonable proposal China flatly refused to listen. 
While these negotiations were going on, the Chinese govern- 
ment was continually increasing its army at the fortress of 
Gasan, and was busy with other warlike preparations. Ac- 
cordingly, Japan also increased her force, and distinctly 
warned the Chinese government that any further augmenta- 
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tion of Chinese troops in Corea would be interpreted as the 
act of declaring war against Japan on the part of China. 
This was previous to the sinking of the Chinese transport, 
Kow Shing, by the Japanese men-of-war. If the Chinese 
government insisted that Corea is her de pendency, regardless 
of Japan and the other powers which concluded the treaties 
with Corea as an independent nation; if the Chinese govern- 
ment which first dispatched its troops to Corea wanted to be 
the last to withdraw them; if it rejected the peaceful and 
reasonable proposal of the Japanese government to share the 
labor and the honor of participating in the reforms in Corea; 
if it continued to make warlike preparations in spite of 
the warning given by the Japanese government, surely there 
is no great difficulty in deciding which of the two belligerent 
parties must be regarded as the aggressor. Such an eminent 
authority as Dr. Griflis is of the opinion, “thi at Japan enters 
upon this war — forced upon herasitis ...’* 

II. I have repeatedly stated and conclusively shown, I 
hope, that it is China which is trying to aggrandize her ter- 
ritory by the absorption of Corea, and it is Japan which is 
determined to maintain the independence of that kingdom. 
Suppose a man, inspired by noble impulse at the sight of 
helpless victim, at a considerable risk to himself, prevents 
murder from being committed; suppose that some one, from 
ignorance of the circumstances, charges this benefactor with 
attemptat murder. Shall we not laugh at the accuser’s folly ? 
Yet some are not ashamed to declare that Japan is attempt- 
ing to murder Corea. Nothing is further from being true. 
In all her dealings with Corea, Japan has always shown a 
great indulgence toward her, knowing that whatever offences 
Corea has committed, she has not been the originator, but a 
mere instrument in the hand of China. To know the state 
of public opinion in Japan in regard to this matter, it is 
worth while to note a resolution, adopted in the first part of 
July, when the war seemed imminent, at the mass meeting 
of the “« Pro-Corean Association,” in which those who were 
present were mostly members of the Diet and other men of 
large political influence. 

The preamble of this resolution states that since Japan 
first recognized the independence of Corea formally, the act 
of any nation which proves a menace to that independence 


*“The Modern Japanese Army,” by W. E. Griffis, Yarper’s Weekly, Sept. 1, 1894- 
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should be regarded as an insult, not only to Corea, but also 
to Japan, and should not be tolerated by the empire. After 
this preamble the resolution urges the members and others 
who hold the same view to unite their efforts: (1) to put 
an end to the interference of China in the internal affairs of 
Corea, and to assist in the maintenance of her autonomy; (2) 
to improve and reform the foreign relations and the internal 
administration of Corea; (3) to encourage the development 
of the production and industry of that country. Again, in 
the Declaration of War,* the Mikado denounces China for 
claiming the suzerainty of Corea while the rest of the world 
recognizes her independence, and for disturbing the peace of 
the East, while Japan is striving to promote it. 

If there is still left any doubt regarding the motives of 
Japan, what Corea has accomplished in the last few months, 
under the advice of Japan, may serve to dispel it. The 
Corean government, under the premiership of Tai Wen Kun, 
declared all the former treaties with China null and void ; 
exiled the former premier, though much against the wish of 
Tai Wen Kun, who wanted to behead him; pardoned and 
recalled into the public service all the leading members of 
the liberal party, who since 1884 had been wandering in 
Japan, in the United States, or in Europe as political refugees. 
The Corean king hereafter is to be styled the emperor. The 
reforms of the administration have already begun. There is 
every prospect of progress and prosperity in Corea under the 
new stimulus imparted by “the Yankees of the East.” From 
the slumber of a thousand years Corea-has awakened at last; 
weak and exhausted from former maltreatment, yet conscious 
that she is now free from bondage, she stands in triumph, 
supported by the friendly arm of Japan, gazing into the 
glorious dawn of civilization. 

III. Any one who is well acquainted with the unparalleled 
loyalty and reverence which the J: apanese people feel toward 
their emperor will fin id no plausibility in the charge that 
Japan is engaging in foreign war to avoid a revolution 


* The full translation of this important document is he re omitted, with much regret, 
on account of the lack of space. It can be found in the September number of the 
Review of Reviews. For the same reason the Declaration of War by the Chinese 
Emperor, which can be found in New York Dai/y Tribune, September 6, is also omitted 
It is interesting to compare these two declarations. The declaration of the Mikado 
insists on the points mentioned above, and wishes “that by the loyalty and valor of 
our faithful subjects, peace may soon be restored.’ That of the Chinese Emperor with 
audacity asserts the Chinese suzerainty over Corea, accuses Japan of violating the 
international law, and exhorts “ our generals to refrain from the least laxity in obey- 
ing our commands, in order to avoid severe punishment at our hands,” 
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at home. True, within the last three years the strength of 
the opposition party has steadily increased. Including in its 
political programme the establishment of a responsible cabi- 
net, the question of treaty revision of the treaty,* economy 
in the public expenditure, decrease of the land tax, it 
deserves the popular sympathy it has won. But bitter and 
determined as the attacks of this party have recently been, 
they have been directed solely against the ministry, and not 
against the throne. 

Let it be distinctly understood, then, that the Japanese 
empire has accepted the challenge of China, not from 
selfish greed of territory, not from fear of an internal revo- 
lution, but because China has been encroaching with im- 
punity upon the feeble and defenceless kingdom of Corea, 
whose safety Japan has the moral obligation to insure, on 
account of the affinity of language and blood, and whose 
independence Japan regards as of vital importance to her 
own welfare. Respect for her national honor, which has 
repeatedly been insulted by the arrogance and folly of China; 
the consideration of her noble mission in convincing China, 
by a practical test, of the superiority of modern civiliza- 
tion, and the worthlessness of her own; of the absurdity of 
revelling in the recollection of the by-gone greatness, for- 
getting the dangers and the possibilities of the future; the 
grand aspiration of the island empire to rouse China from 
the lethargy of centuries, to rescue the four hundred millions 
of her people from misery, ignorance and depravity, so that 
the dark continent of Asia may be illuminated by the light 
of civilization and an unbroken era of tranquillity and pros- 
perity may follow in the East — all these induced Japan to 
unsheathe her sword. She is sacrificing millions of her 
wealth and the blood of her best and bravest children in the 
cause of liberty, of civilization and of humanity. In noble- 
ness of purpose, and in the grandeur of its significance, 
modern history furnishe: y one parallel with this war — 
the war for the emancipation of slavery. 

If this struggle of progress against stagnation, of the right 
against the wrong, during its course, proves, to some extent, 
detrimental to the commercial interest of the West; if it 
justly recalls to the minds of the lovers of peace, the vivid 
pictures of all the horrors and evils attendant upon fire and 


* See ‘‘ Justice for Japan,” by B, O. Flower, THE ARENA, July, 1894. 
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carnage, the enormous advantages which will probably be 
derived after the close of the war must not be forgotten. It 
is a significant fact, that with her population ten times as 
large as that of Japan, China’s annual imports and exports 
have never exceeded four times those of Japan. The imports 
and exports of China in 1891, for example, were 134,003,863 
taels and 100,947,849 taels respectively, while those of Japan 
in the same year were 62,880,670 yens and 78,738,054 yens.* 
This economic phenomenon can only be accounted for by 
the seclusive and anti-foreign policy of China. The present 
war will teach her the folly of such a policy if anything ever 
will. No doubt she already realizes the need of a more ex- 
tended system of railroad. 

If Japan wins her final victory, in accordance with the 
earnest prayers offered by all admirers of modern civiliza- 
tion, of all lovers of justice and freedom; if Japan after the 
accomplishment of her direct objects, sees, as the indirect 
results of her costly and magnanimous labor, enormous quan- 
tities of gold overtlowing from the hitherto untouched mines 
of Corea, which, in their richness, are said to be second only 
to those of California; if she sees China giving the mer- 
chants of the West free access to her immense resources, and 
the servants of the gospel free access to the millions of her 
unconverted souls; then Japan will replace her drawn sword 
in the scabbard, satisfied to have repaid her indebtedness to 
the West, which has ravishly bestowed upon her whatever 
she has chosen to obtain for the animation of her national 
vigor and life. 





* The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1893. 








THE RELIGION OF EMERSON. 


BY W. H. SAVAGE. 


“ When half-gods go the gods arrive.” 


Very few of those who will see these pages can go back 
in memory to the time of Emerson’s appearance as a leader 
of the new age that began with the famous “ Transcendental 
movement.” For a picture of that time we must turn to 
the pages of some one who was caught in the whirl of 
thought and feeling that then swept over New England. 
The elements of storm had been slowly gathering themselves 
and only waited some signal to burst forth. Scotch Presby- 
terianism was dead; New England Puritanism was dead 
also, but their effigies still filled the seats of power. The 
spiritual life, grown cowardly through long subjection, paid 
tithes of mint and cummin in the temple of sham. There was 
abundant solemnity but a dearth of sincerity. The priest was 
everywhere, but the line of prophets seemed extinct. 

Then came Carlyle’s “ Signs of the Times,” and presently 
a Boston edition of his “Sartor Resartus.” This, says Lowell 
in his essay on Thoreau, was “the signal for a sudden men- 
tal and moral mutiny.” The acceptable time had come at 
last, and it was hailed by a wild chorus of voices of every 
conceivable pitch. 

The nameless eagle of the tree Ygdrasil was about to sit at last, 
and wild-eyed enthusiasts rushed from all sides, each eager to thrust 
under the mystic bird that chalk egg from which the new and fairer 


creation was to be hatched in due time. Every possible form of in- 
tellectual and physical dyspepsia brought forth its gospel. Bran had 
its prophets, and plainness of speech was carried to a pitch that would 


have taken away the breath of George Fox. Even swearing had its 
evangelists, who answered an inquiry after their health with an 
elaborate ingenuity of imprecation that might have been honorably 
mentioned by Marlborough in general orders. Everybody had a 
mission (with a capital M) to attend to everybody else’s business. 

Not a few impecunious zealots abjured the use of money (unless 
earned by other people) professing to live on the internal revenues 
of the spirit. Some had an assurance of instant millennium as soon as 


} 


hooks and eyes should be substituted for buttons. Communities were 
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established where everything was to be common but common sense. 
Conventions were held for every hitherto inconceivable purpose. The 
belated gift of tongues spread like a contagion. It was the pentecost 
of Shinar... . Many foreign revolutionists out of work added to the 
general misunderstanding their contribution of broken English in 
every most ingenious form of fracture. All stood ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to reform everything but themselves. The general 
motto was, — 
‘¢ And we’ll talk with them, too, 
And take upon’s the mystery of things 
As if we were God’s spies.” 


This was the comic side of the affair, the humorous lining 
of the cloud out of which the storm came. Many saw only 
the comedy and the cloud, and knew not the deadly explo- 
siveness of the stuff that composed it. The central fact in it 
all was the soul's struggle for fresh air and a glimpse of 
God’s real world, that spread its fields outside the great 
temple of sham. If windows could not be opened there was 
likelihood of their being broken, though painted with images 
of saints and martyrs. Light, colored by such sacred effi- 
gies, was picturesque, but it did not render the bad air 
wholesome. A prison that shuts the soul from God is not 
holy because its architecture is Gothic. There is only one 
thing better than tradition, and that is the original and 
eternal life out of which all tradition takes its rise. It was 
this life which the reformers demanded, with more or less 
clearness of consciousness and expression — life in politics, 
life in literature, life in religion. Of what use to import a 
gospel from Judea, if we leave behind the soul that made it 
possible, the God who keeps it forever real and present ? 

The sanity and divinity of this movement found their high- 
est and final expression in Ralph Waldo Emerson —a man to 
whom what is highest in the mental and moral culture of 
America owes more than to any other, if not more than to all 
others combined. Says Mr. Lowell: — 





No man young enough to have felt it can forget, or cease to be 
grateful for the mental and moral nudge which he received from the 
writings of his high-minded and brave-spirited countryman. That 
we agree with him, or that he always agrees with himself, is aside 
from the question; but that he arouses in us something that we are 
the better for having awakened . . . that he speaks always to what 
is highest and least selfish in us, few Americans of the generation 
younger than his own would be disposed to deny. His oration before 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Cambridge . . . was an event without 
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any former parallel in our literary annals, a scene always to be treas- 
ured in the memory for its picturesqueness and its inspiration. 
What crowded and breathless aisles, what windows clustering with 
eager heads, what enthusiasm of approval, what grim silence of fore- 
gone dissent! It was our Yankee version of a lecture by Abelard, 
our Harvard parallel to the last public appearance of Schelling. 


Now let us see what it was that Emerson gave to his 
audience —his version of “the everlasting gospel” of 
religion and life. He taught, in the first place, that this 
universe is a spiritual universe, a manifestation of God. 


Ever fresh, the broad creation, 
A divine improvisation, 
From the heart of God proceeds. 


There is, he said to his fellows, no such thing as * dead 
matter,” no such thing as a world outside of God, made by 
Him as a carpenter builds a house, and then cursed by Him 
for a bad job when it was finished. In his first published 
work, his famous essay on “ Nature,” he said: — 


It always speaks of Spirit. It suggests the absolute. It is a per- 
petual effect. It is a great shadow pointing always to the sun behind 
us. The aspect of nature isdevout. It is like the figure of Jesus, 
standing with bended head, and hands folded upon the breast. The 
happiest man is he who learns from Nature the lesson of wor- 
ship. ... When a man has worshipped Him intellectually, the 
noblest ministry of nature is to stand as the apparition of God. It 
is the organ through which the universal Spirit speaks to the indi- 
vidual, and strives to lead back the individual to itself. 


The spiritual stars rise nightly, shedding down 
A private beam into each several heart. 

Daily the bending skies solicit man, 

The seasons chariot him from his exile, 

The rainbow hours bedeck his glowing chair, 
The storm-winds urge the heavy weeks along; 
Suns haste to set, that so remoter lights 
Beckon the wanderer to his vaster home. 


Behind nature, throughout nature, spirit is present. 
This is 
What sea and land discoursing say 
In the sidereal years. 
All things, from atoms to sidereal systems, from the spring- 
ing grass to the soul of man, are 


By one music enchanted, 
One deity stirred. 
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And this one deity is the Eternal Goodness. 
Love works at the centre, 
Heart-heaving alway; 
Forth speed the strong pulses 
To the borders of day. 


Think of Ralph Waldo Emerson standing, sweet-faced as 
a seraph and as calmly audacious, in the valley of dry bones 
and proclaiming such a message as that! The dry bones 
declared, with an infinite amount of clatter and dust raising, 
that it was rank paganism. But he said it, and the gentle 
nature that he invoked made answer in rain and dew, and 
now the clover blooms and children play where ghosts sat in 
council and dreamed that God was dead. 

A second point in the new doctrine was this: The soul of 
man lives and moves and has its being in and from this Soul 
of the Universe. This, to be sure, is good Bible doctrine, 
having Paul to stand its sponsor. The trouble wag that 
Emerson believed it and the churches did not. To him it 
was a fact; to them it was a phrase. 

As a plant upon the earth, so a man rests upon the bosom of God; 
he is nourished by unfailing fountains, and draws at need inexhaust- 
ible power. . . . Once inhale the upper air, being admitted to behold 
the absolute nature of justice and truth, and we learn that man has 
access to the entire mind of the Creator, is himself the creator in the 
finite. 

Out from this all-embracing ocean of deity, the fountain 
and original of all souls, came all the great impulses and 
inspirations and heroisms of history. This, says Emerson, is 
the secret of all the nobilities of action : — 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The [Soul] replies, J can. 


The steps already taken conduct, logically, to a third, and 
Emerson took this third step unhesitatingly. The position 
he assumed was to him the simply natural one, and yet his 
taking it was a declaration of war on all the recognized 
creeds of Christendom. A Boston minister said, the Sunday 
after his death, “Mr. Emerson was a Christian theist.” 
That was not exactly what they said on the 15th of July, 
1838, when he had concluded his famous address before the 
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Divinity School in Cambridge. On that occasion he pub- 
lished what we may call the soul’s declaration of independ- 
ence. Before that day it had been the fashion in the religious 
circles of New England to quote Scripture texts to prove 
one’s right to hold the opinion of some man long ago dead 
and buried. Emerson boldly declared that the soul itself is 
the source and seat of authority, the creator of texts and 
their rightful lord. “Jesus,” he says, “was better than 
others, because he refused to listen to others, and listened at 
home.” If a man is to hear God speak he must listen at 
home. The best he can hear elsewhere will be only an echo. 
This should be plain enough. 


Yet see what strong intellects dare not yet hear God himself, unless 
He speak the phraseology of I know not what David, or Jeremiah, 
or Paul. . . . They say with those foolish Israelites, ‘* Let not God 
speak to us lest we die. Speak thou, speak any man with us and we 
will obey.”’ Everywhere I am hindered of meeting God in my brother 
because he has shut his own temple doors, and recites fables merely 
of his brother’s, or his brother’s brother’s God. 

Ever the words of the gods resound; 
But the porches of man’s ear 
Seldom in this low life’s round 
Are unsealed, that he may hear. 


Men are “like children who repeat by rote the sentences 
of grandams and tutors.” “ Their creeds are a disease of the 
intellect.” But “if we live truly, we shall see truly.” 
* When a man lives with God his voice shall be as sweet as 
the murmur of the brook or the rustle of the corn.” 

If one say to-day “Mr. Emerson was a Christian theist,” 
there will be, if anything, only the faintest murmur of dis- 
sent, even on the part of orthodox critics. But then he was 
a “pantheist” and a“ pagan.” In 1848, in his “ Fable for 
Critics,” Mr. Lowell termed him a “primitive pagan,” and 
within the remembrance of men still young the North Ameri- 
can Review termed his doctrine and his spirit * refreshingly 
pagan.” There certainly could have been no more open and 
emphatic denial of all the then common theories of human 
nature than the philosophy advanced by the man who found 
Boston Unitarianism too narrow to hold him. We may 
thank God and take courage. The paganism of the year 1848 
is the Christian theism of to-day. Emerson retracted no 
word that he ever uttered. He never left the lofty ground 
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he took in 1838. It has been found that the paganism was 
not so much in him as in those who denied to him the 
Christian name. We may see how the change has come 
about, if we observe his definition of religion and then look 
about us and see to what an extent this definition has been 
accepted by the most religious people in all the churches. 
“ Religion or worship,” he says, “is the attitude of those who 
see that the nature of things works for truth and right for- 
ever.” Scepticism is unbelief in cause and effect.” It is 
the attitude of a man who does not see that as he deals, so 
he is, and so he appears. It is the behavior of the man who 
does not see that relation and connection are not somewhere 
and sometimes, but everywhere and always — that what 
comes out of life is what was put into it. The Andover 
Board of Visitors might possibly still say that such a state- 
ment puts the truth “poetically and sentimentally,” and that 
it is therefore dangerous and misleading; but for all that the 
best evangelical pulpits of the land now use the Concord 
dialect, and the best people say to each other as they go out 
from church, * Our minister is getting down to solid grounds 
of principle.” 

And all this is most hopeful. This faith in the spiritual 
order, that it is essentially and eternally right and good, is 
the ground of all noble living. Emerson says: — 


All great ages have been ages of belief. I mean, when there was 
any extraordinary power of performance, when great national move- 
ments began, when arts appeared, when heroes existed, when poems 
were made, the human soul was in earnest, and had fixed its thoughts 
on the spiritual verities with as strict a grasp as that of the hands 
on the sword or the pencil or the trowel. .. . 

If your eye is on the eternal, your intellect will grow, and your 
opinions and actions will have a beauty which no learning or com- 
bined advantages of other men can rival. 


The burden of Mr. Emerson’s charge against the organ- 
ized forms of religion was that they represented routine and 
not belief. He said : — 


We live ina transition period, when the old faiths which com- 
forted nations, and not only so, but made nations, seem to have 
spent their force. I do not find the religions of men at this moment 
very creditable to them, but either childish and insignificant, or un- 
manly and effeminating. . . . The mass of the community indolently 
follow the old forms with childish scrupulosity, and we have punctu- 
ality for faith, and good taste for character. 
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The grand need of religion and of the soul is the touch of 
reality. 

The true meaning of the spiritual is the real. 

God will not manifest Himself to cowards. ; 

Nothing is at last sacred but the integrity of your own mind. . . 
I remember an answer which when quite young I was prompted to 
make to a valued adviser who was won’t to importune me with the 
dear old doctrines of the church. On my saying, ‘*‘ What have I to 
do with the sacredness of traditions, if I live wholly from within ?”’ 
my friend suggested, — 

‘‘ But these impulses may be from below, not from above.’ 

I replied, ‘“* They do not seem to me to be such; but if I am the 
devil’s child, I will live then from the devil. No law can be sacred 
to me but that of my nature.” 


, 


In one of his poems entitled “ Blight,” he laments the 
shallow cowardice of the age that contents itself with mere 
hearsay, and so misses the divine vision and the divine life. 


We thieves 
And pirates of the universe, shut out 
Daily to a more thin and outward rind, 
Turn pale and starve. 
He cries, — 
Give me truths, 
For I am weary of the surfaces, 
And die of inanition. 


In one of his last published essays, he writes : — 


The man of this age must be matriculated in the university of 
sciences and tendencies flowing from all past periods. He must not 
be one who can be surprised and shipwrecked by every bold or subtle 
word which malignant and acute men may utter in his hearing, but 
should be taught all scepticisms and unbeliefs, and made the destroyer 
of all card houses and paper walls, and the sifter of all opinions, by 
being put face to face from his infancy with reality. 

This is safe, for * We are born believing.” It is the only 
safety, for 

The fiend that man harries 
Is love of the best. 

Nothing shall ever warp me from the belief that every man is a 
lover of truth. The entertainment of the proposition of depravity is 
the last profligacy and profanation. There is no scepticism, no 
atheism, but that. Could it be received into common belief, suicide 
would unpeople the planet. 

The grand need is that men should recognize the essen- 
tial religiousness of the natural order and of their own souls 
and devote themselves to the true religious conduct of life. 
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Belief and love —a believing love — will relieve us of a vast load 
of care. O my brothers, God exists. There is a soul at the centre 
of nature, and over the will of ever’ man, so that none of us can 
wrong the universe. It has so infused its strong enchantment into 
nature that we prosper when we accept its advice. . . . The whole 
course of things goes to teach us faith. We need only obey. There 
is guidance for each of us, and by lowly listening we shall hear the 
right word. . . 

Nature will not have us fret and fume. When we come out of 
the caucus, or the bank, or the abolition convention, or the temper- 
ance meeting, or the Transcendental Club, into the fields and woods, 
she says to us, ‘‘So hot ? my little sir.” 

We are escorted on every hand through life by spiritual agents, 
and a beneficent purpose lies in wait for us. 

Deep love lieth under 
These pictures of time; 

They fade in the light of 
Their meaning sublime. 


God, a living, present, never-failing revelation of God, a 
divine and beneficent Providence, so near, so unescapable 
that we may almost call it a divine fate, and man, ensphered 
in the heart and glory of this mystery of God that we call 
nature — this is the world and life as we find them in the 
wonderful word pictures of Emerson. And these words are 
so wonderful, because they are windows, wherethrough we 
peer into the beauty and glory of Emerson’s own soul, and 
see in its clear deeps the mirrored deeps of heaven. 

Does any one ask, What did such a man think of the 
soul’s destiny? As I have done elsewhere, so here, I sum- 
mon him to speak for himself. This is his opinion: — 

Everything is prospective, and man is to live hereafter. That 
the world is for his education is the only sane solution of the 
enigma, 

I am a better believer, and all serious souls are better believers, 
in immortality than we can give grounds for. The real evidence is 
too subtle, or is higher than we can write down in propositions. We 
cannot prove our faith by syllogisms. 

We must find its evidence in the hints that nature gives 
us, in 
The grand recoil 


Of life resurgent from the soil 
Wherein was dropped the mortal spoil. 


We must see how the Good Power reveals His meaning in 
the education of the race, and 
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Step by step, lifts bad to good, 

Without halting, without rest, 

Lifting better up to best ; 

Planting seeds of knowledge pure, 

Through earth to ripen, through heaven endure. 


We must open our hearts 
To know 


What rainbows teach, and sunsets show — 
Verdict which accumulates 

From lengthening scroll of human fates, 
Voice of earth, to earth returned, 

Prayers of saints that inly burned, — 
Saying, What is excellent, 

As God lives, is permanent ; 

Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain ; 
Heart’s love will meet thee again. 


And we must, let me add, give heed to the revelation of 
God in such a soul as that of our poet philosopher. In the 
whole range of literature I know of no deeper and nobler 
argument for immortality than is furnished to him who will 
read and consider in the life and writings of Ralph Waldo 


Emerson. Who, save himself, can fitly describe him? 


The sun set ; but set not his hope: 

Stars rose ; his faith was earlier up: 

Fixed on the enormous galaxy, 

Deeper and older seemed his eye: 

And matched his sufferance sublime 

The taciturnity of time. 

He spoke, and words more soft than rain 

srought the age of gold again ; 

His action won such reverence sweet, 

As hid all measure of the feat. 
It is impossible to think of him as “dead.” And when 
we wander, lost in the awful and sweet immensity of his 
thought, we somehow cannot doubt our own immortality. 
We have the feeling of which he himself speaks, that the 
soul antedates the shining accidents that spangle the sky of 
night, and is coeval with the Infinite Life that builds and 
unbuilds the worlds. 





THE NEW SLAVERY. 


BY JOHN DAVIS, M. C. 


I nave been asked to answer the question, “ HZave we abolished 
slavery?” To answer that question intelligently we should first 
form a correct idea of the nature of slavery. Slavery is a means 
by which the master enjoys the earnings of the man. This single 
sentence covers the case entirely. If, by whips, bloodhounds 
and shotguns, supported by a code of laws,a man or a class of 
men enjoy the earnings of the men who labor, such a system is 
slavery. If, however, the same results are reached in any other 
way in spite of the victims, is not that system slavery also ? 

To illustrate the common narrow view as to the nature and 
processes of slavery, even among the more intelligent circles of 
society, and the journals and magazines which profess to be 
leaders and moulders of public sentiment, I quote from an old 
magazine the following statement : — 


The close of this century ought to witness the end of slavery on this 
planet. For fifty years there have been no slaves permitted under the 
tlag of England. The late Czar Alexander set free the serfs in his do- 
minion, while the war of the rebellion liberated 4,000,000 black slaves in 
the United States. The empire of Brazil decreed in 1871 that every child 
born thereafter should be free. Cuba is getting rid of slavery very 
rapidly, and the interest taken by the commercial nations in the Congo 
Valley, Africa, will soon bring about a stoppage to the practice of man- 
hunting, and thus slavery will die for want of new slaves. — Demorest’s 
Monthly, June, 1884. 


The American people inherited the discussion of the subject of 
slavery from their fathers in Europe; and for several generations 
it periodically crowded itself to the front as the leading subject 
in polities. Yet it is safe to say that we know little of its nature 
and processes except the single variety known as chattel slavery, 
and that only in connection with the colored race. To aid, there- 
fore, in a more intelligent appreciation of the subject, I propose 
to discuss some of the leading varieties of human slavery. 

Chattel slavery is a system in which the master owns the slave, 
possessing the power to buy and sell him at will; to work him 
hard and feed him little ; to punish and outrage his person; even 
to kill him, if so disposed, being restrained only by the money 
invested in such human property. This is chattel slavery as it 
formerly existed in the British Empire and in America. It had 
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its origin in physical foree—in war and piracy. Its foreign 
supply was maintained by the same means. Ships were fitted 
out by traders who visited weak, unoffending and uncivilized 
peoples for the purchase or capture of men, women and children 
to be sold in the markets of slave countries. Children were 
bought from parents and subjects from chiefs, for a mere trinket 
or trifle, and then, when cupidity dictated, both chiefs and 
parents were ‘aptured to complete the cargo. 

The slave trade had its risks and dangers, and not unfrequently 
battles were fought to subdue such as could not be cajoled and 
swindled. When on shipboard the captives were manacled and 
confined lest they might mutiny and overpower the crew, or 
lest individuals in their anguish might leap into the sea. The 
slaves had to be attended and fed, lest death and damage might 
prove a moneyed loss to the owners before the market was 
reached and the cargo disposed of. When sold, the owner put 
the slaves to work on plantations of cotton, rice and tobacco; 
and then it was that the master began to “enjoy the earnings of 
the man.” This was chattel slavery and the slave trade. They 
were inhuman and savage in the extreme. The slave trade, ulti- 
mately, was branded by civilized nations as piracy, and punished 
as an outrage upon humanity. The whole system was full of 
risks — financial and personal—to the masters; while for the 
slaves there were none but the lowest forms of physical mercy. 

I now invite attention to another form of slavery — far safer, 
far better and more comprehensive for the masters, but less 
merciful to the slaves. It is bond slave ry, or “ bondage,” and 
may be illustrated by actual facts now transpiring in many parts 
of the world. It is a refined system—popular with civilized 
nations; as much superior to chattel slavery in its financial 
results as the railroad is to the wheelbarrow in matters of trans- 
portation. It annually yields millions and billions to the masters, 
with the minimum of financial or personal risk, while it enslaves 
whole nations, reaping the profits of states and empires as fast as 
the crops can grow, or the profits of labor can be moulded into 
valuable form. 

Bond slavery has its origin and power for evil in financial 
injustice and usury. Let me illustrate: Instead of using a 
private ship, supplied with the implements of war and manacles 
for human limbs, fitted up in secret, and escaping by stealth 
from secluded harbors, we usually find a British steamer, proudly 
moored in the docks of Liverpool. Bearing the agents of English 
and French capitalists, it steams out into the ocean gaily in broad 
daylight, bound for a pleasure and business trip, let ‘us say, to 
the land of the Pharaohs. These agents are gentlemen of leisure 
and respectability. They will have welcome access into the 
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highest court circles of Alexandria and Cairo. They are ona 
mission of civilization and business from a Christian and enlight- 
ened people, who have spent millions of money and thousands of 
lives in abolishing the African slave trade and branding it as 
piracy. They are from a Christian island, whose soil “ cannot be 
pressed by the foot of aslave!” and whose very air “melts the 
shackles from the limbs of slavery ! ” 

Those high-born, Christian men are on a pleasant visit to half- 
barbarous Egypt. They study the thoughts and aspirations of 
its poor, weak but ambitious prince. He aspires to shine as the 
owner of an imperial palace; he would muster a splendid army, 
with gay equipments and trappings. The inmates of his harem 
and the chargers in his stables are dust and ashes compared with 
what this weak, proud man would possess if he could. He 
dreams of canals for irrigation and commerce; of railroads and 
bridges like those of Europe; light-houses in his harbors; and a 
more honorable title to be bought of the Sultan of Turkey; of a 
thousand things, useful and ornamental, none of which can be 
procured without millions of money. His weak points are studied 
and his ambitions stimulated by the wily agents of the European 
capitalists. Without money, however, his dreams and aspirations 
must end in mortification and misery. 

Here, now, is the harvest of the financiers. The proposition 
is made to furnish the viceroy all the money he wants in exchange 
for the bonds of Egypt! A strong box is unlocked containing 
blank bonds — printed in London in three languages — English, 
French and Egyptian. “Fill out, legally execute, sign and 
deliver these papers,” say the agents, “and we will pay you 
in hard cein, or its equivalent in exchange on London and Paris, 
fifty cents on the dollar of the face value of the bonds to the 
amount of hundreds of millions.” It is a Golconda! It is an 
Eldorado! It is a greater “find” to the poor half barbarian 
than were the mines of South America and Mexico to the kings 
of Europe. He snaps the bait, and in the end $400,000,000 of 
bonds are resting on the labor of Egypt. The interest and 
expenses of collection amount to about $40,000,000 per annum. 

In this financial transaction, the farmers and tax payers of the 
land of the Pharoahs have all been captured and manacled in a 
day, as it were, and reduced to an abject bondage worse than 
chattel slavery, embracing no single element of mercy. Every 
man, woman and child of the present and future generations; 
every acre of soil, and every hoofed animal and domestic fowl 
have been involved in the capture, and are to be sacrificed to the 
greed of unmerciful masters. From day to day, from month to 
month, and from year to year, beneath the burning tropical sun, 
under the spur and the lash of the tax gatherers, the fellah and 
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his wife and little ones toil from daylight to dark; they live in 
mud huts, dress in the merest rags, and subsist on refuse unfit 
for chattel slaves. The earnings of the slaves‘and the products 
of the land go beyond the sea to the coffers of the masters, who, 
living in London and Paris, are making new investments among 
the thoughtless nations of the earth; not in flesh and blood - 
that would be piracy and slavery — but in undying productive 
bonds, wherever princes, monarchs, congresses or legislatures can 
be cajoled, bulldozed or tampered with. 

Egypt is reduced to bondage. No single master owns any 
single slave. There is no investment direct in flesh and blood. 
No master will suffer loss by the death of a slave. The invest- 
ment is in bonds drawing interest by day, by night and on Sun- 
days; bonds which do not die. The labor and lands of Egypt 
are pawned for the bonds, while its pauperized inhabitants toil 
and sweat, suffer and die. Soon the tax gatherers fail to raise 
the $40,000,000 per annum. There is an annual deficit in the 
payment of interest. This is rank repudiation! Shylock must 
have his pound of flesh! British tax collectors take the place of 
the natives. Whips and bastinadoes are used to urge the pay- 
ment of taxes. We are told: — 

The fellaheen were bastinadoed as they never had been before, and the 
taxes were collected in advance. Mr. Romaine proposed to reduce the 
land tax so that the people might live; Major Baring on behalf of the 
bond holders refused to allow it. — Appleton’s Annual, 1882, p. 235. 


Finally poor, untaught, starving and bleeding humanity can 
bear no more. The foreign tax gatherers are attacked by their 
victims, and some of them are killed. Great britain can brook 
no such insult. Thundering ironclads and British soldiers are 
sent to avenge the insolence, and to “ enforce the claims of British 
subjects.” Alexandria is bombarded. Its streets are drenched 
with innocent blood. Human life is destroyed as no dynamiter, 
communist or nihilist would have the heart to do. Historic 
buildings, valuable libraries and the homes of the people melt in 
the flames, while hecatombs of human lives are sacrificed to this 
new slavery, containing among its ingredients not a single element 
of mercy. This is a picture of bond slavery in Egypt! 

The Egyptians have long ago paid the full face of the bonds 
in interest. They have paid in the form of interest more than 
twice the amount of the money borowed, but the bonds still live 
without diminution; they still ery, “Give! give!” And men 
are blown to atoms with gunpowder and shot down like dogs to 
enforce the continually increasing demands of the bond holders. 
No education, no rest, no comfort, no certainty of life, for the 
Egyptian tax payers, with the sharp teeth of British usury per- 
petually gnawing at their vitals. A similar slavery has been 
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instituted and is now enforced by British arms and diplomacy 
with severest rigor among the millions of India. Yet we are 
told by a leading magazine, already quoted, that for “ fifty years 
there have been no slaves permitted under the flag of England!” 

There are many forms, modifications and processes of bond 
slavery. I am now considering that variety which comes through 
a great national debt which may be fraudulently created and 
increased from time to time. During the late war the bonds of 
the United States were sold for half price currency. In 1869 
these cheap currency bonds were made payable in coin, thus 
vastly adding to their value and to the burdens of the tax payers. 
In 1873 silver was dropped from the coinage, making all coin 
bonds and all coin debts of all sorts payable in gold coin only; 
thus practically making them much more burdensome by cutting 
off half the means of payment. 

In 1863 there was established in this country a national bank- 
ing system, based on United States bonds, under which $350,- 
000,000, in the form of bank notes, was handed out of the treas- 
ury to a preferred class of capitalists, without value received. 
They were authorized to loan these notes to the people at high 
rates of interest. By these fraudulent and usurious methods 
billions of dollars have been drawn from the people in the form 
of interest alone. Billions of dollars have been, also, paid on the 
principal; yet now the remaining principal, through currency 
contraction and falling prices, is of greater purchasing value than 
was the currency originally borrowed. 

The burdens borne by the American people would have 
destroyed half a dozen Egypts. It has not quite ruined us, on 
account of the extent and exuberance of our soil and the wonder- 
ful industry, intelligence and energy of our people. It has, how- 
ever, on the one hand, reduced many thousands of honest 
laborers to pauperism ; and, on the other. hand, it has created a 
large and increasing class of dangerous millionaires whose 
intrigues are a daily menace to our free institutions. Many 
thousands of our people have fallen into rags and hunger until 
they can no longer enter the free schools, but exist and suffer as 
chronic enemies of society, ready to break out into open violence 
for bread whenever our millionaires choose to inaugurate a 
general panic, forcing industrial lockouts and famine. 

The great fund-holding millionaires bave their hands on the 
throats of the people through various forms of national, state, 
municipal, telegraph and railroad debts, many millions of which 
are water, costing the holders only the printing and signing of 
the papers. The interest and dividends on these bonds and 
stocks are met by high national and municipal taxation, and by 
high telegraph and transportation rates, forming a constantly 
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flowing river of hard-earned cash from the fingers of labor and 
business into the coffers of the millionaires, who are thus our 
new slave masters. They are the masters of the tax payers, 
masters of Congress, masters of the legislatures, masters of the 
courts, masters of finance, masters of transportation and masters 
of the public means of communication and intelligence. In the 
pride of their power they snap their fingers in the faces of the 
people and say, “The pub lic be damned!” and “ What are you 
going to do about it ?? 

The chattel system has been abolished in the United States ; 
but “Have we abolished slavery?” Ask the factory girls, the 
sewing women, the coal miners, the iron workers, the farmers 
and all the men and women of toil who form the great public 
which the Vanderbilts would damn to perpetual servitude! The 
old slavery rested on three millions of blacks, whom it pauper- 
ized, but fed and clothed. The masters never became million- 
aires. They were brutal and overbearing, but they had not the 
means to purchase great lines of railroads and telegraphs, and 
through them to levy tribute on whole states. The new slavery 
rests on sixty millions of people. It makes paupers which society 
must feed; and it has created thousands of millionaire slave 
masters, with regular incomes of millions per annum, from the 
labor of the people. 

Slavery is always the result where the master classes have 
monopolized the necessities of society and the means of life, so 
that the laboring or slave classes can have access to them only 
on the master’s terms. In every system of slavery the slaves 
must labor to the utmost limit of human endurance for the 
merest pittance of food, clothing and shelter that will sustain 
life. The masters are the honored class, with power and dispo- 
sition to inflict indignity, outrage and wrong upon the persons of 
the slaves, restrained only by their own ideas of mercy and 
moneyed interests. In chattel slavery the master owns his slaves 
as he does his horses, and is interested in their health and com- 
fort. Such property must not suffer material detriment. The 
master will see to its physical preservation and animal prosperity, 
precisely as he will take care of his animals of value. The slaves 
are his property! 

Chattel slavery, cruel and wicked as it necessarily must be, 
still possesses, as we see, elements of mercy. There are other 
forms of slavery that are merciless! Yet men have analyzed the 
subject so little, that some of the most wicked and oppressive 
systems are utterly ignored. Even the enlightened British 
people, while actually moving the heavens and the earth, so to 
speak, in order to abolish chattel slavery and the African slave 
trade, have actually nurtured and still nurture in their own 
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islands the joint systems of wage and tenant slavery, which have 
paved the bed of the Atlantic Ocean from Cork, Liverpool and 
Belfast to New York with the skeletons of human slaves escap- 
ing from their chains. And America— our boasted free and 
liberty-loving America— whose people have poured out blood 
and treasure like water for the abolition of chattel slavery, is, 
as fast as time can move, suffering and aiding monopolies to 
grasp the means of life, through which to establish and compel 
the merciless slave systems of the old world. 

During the late war, two gentlemen were discussing the great 
question of the day. It was before President Lincoln’s procla- 
mation of freedom had been issued. The progress of the war 
and the relative strength of the North and the South were the 
subjects of conversation. 

Said one: “The black man holds the balance in his hands, 
His sympathies and friendships will turn the scale.” 

“ Well,” said the other, “his sympathies and friendships are on 
the side of the North, are they not? Surely the slaves cannot 
join their tyrants against their friends!” 

“ But,” said the former, “suppose the Southerners should turn 
abolitionists ? ” 

“They cannot do that,” said the latter, “as that would be 
yielding the entire question at issue!” 

« Apparently it would,” said number one; “in reality it would 
not. Let me outline a plan that an enlightened Southern policy 
may adopt. Suppose the Confederate government should say to 
the slave holders: ‘Sell us your slaves! Set your prices high, 
but sell us your slaves! We have no money, but we will pay 
you in bonds — perpetual bonds — with liberal interest payable 
semi-annually forever/’ Seeing that slavery may be destroyed 
by the war, the enlightened slave holders should accept the 
offer. Then, when the slaves become the property of the 
Southern government, the proclamation should go forth to the 
slaves, ‘Fight and you are free!’ This course would change 
the sympathies of the slaves from the North to the South. The 
Southerners, noble fellows, would then have the credit of freeing 
their slaves, and the war would henceforth be a joint struggle of 
whites and blacks for national existence ; while the North, shorn 
of her prestige and reputation on the slavery question, would 
have the bad reputation of fighting for empire. There would 
then be no moral or other reasons why England and France 
should remain neutral. The American blockade would be 
destroyed and the North would be beaten.” 

“ But,” asked number two, “ what will become of slavery?” 

“Oh,” responded his companion, “slavery will be all right. 
It will be changed, of course, but it will be on a broader and 
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better basis than before. Nominally the slaves will be free; 
practically they will not. Formerly the masters owned the 
slaves and the lands. Latterly they will hold the bonds and 
the lands. The ex-slaves and poor whites will have access 
to the lands only on the master’s terms. The interest on the 
bonds (paid by labor) will hire the labor of the new order of 
slaves forever/ The former system compelled the master to 
care for the life and health of the slaves. The: latter system 
compels the slave to work on the master’s terms and care for 
himself. His death is no loss to the master. The master class 
is the ruling class—the law-making class. The new plan will 
be a much safer and better system, by which the master can 
enjoy the earnings of the man, than the former one. It is merely 
a change from the chattel system to the merciless European 
plan.” 

But the South did not adopt the plan outlined above. The 
rebels were beaten because the negroes joined the North. And 
the bonds that were lavishly issued at the instigation of the 
Wall Street and European money loaners, fell upon the laboring 
people of both the North and the South. Instead of Southern 
slave holders remaining the masters, our masters live in New 
York and London. 

A much-quoted and much-denied but truly prophetic circular 
once predicted the conspiracy of the British slave holders as 
follows 

Slavery is likely to be abolished by the war power, and chattel slavery 
is to be destroyed. This, I and my European friends are in favor of, for 
slavery is but the owning of labor, and carries with it the responsibility 
to care for the laborer; while the European plan, led in by England, is: 
Capital control of labor, by controlling wages! This can be done by 
controlling the money. 

The great debt, that capitalists will see to it is made out of this war, 
must be used as the means to control the volume of money. To accom- 
plish this the bonds must be used as the banking basis. We are now 
waiting to get the secretary of the treasury to make this recommenda- 
tion to Congress. It will not do to let the greenback, as it is called, 
circulate as money any length of time, for we cannot control them. 
But we can control the bonds, and through them the bank issue. — 
Hazard Circular, 1862. 

About the same time an eminent English writer is said to have 
stated the impending conspiracy in the form of an opinion as 
follows :— 

There is likely to be an effort made by the capital class to fasten 
upon the world arule through their weaith, and by means of reduced 
wages, place the masses upon a footing more degrading and dependent 
than has ever been — in history. The spirit of money worshippers 
seems to be rapidly developing in that direction. Lubbock. 

The New York World, an advocate of the new system of 
merciless slavery, is said to have delivered itself some years later 
as follows :— 
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The American laborer must make up his mind henceforth not to be 
so much better off than the European laborer. Men must be content to 
work for less wages. In this way the working man will be nearer that 
station in life to which it has pleased God to call him, 


The old chattel system was described by a proslavery journal 
in the haleyon days of chattel slavery as follows, — 


The slave is fed and cared for by the master, and the products of his 
labor belong to the owner, and this was the place they were designed to 
fill. 


How much alike slavery is in all its forms ! — always casting its 
eyes toward heaven for the sanctity of its processes, and always 
breathing the same sentiment, “Cursed be Canaan,” toward the 
men whom it dooms to toil, poverty and degradation. 

In order to complete the circuit and to do justice all around, I 
will give one more example of bond slavery, showing that the 
laboring people of England are also the slaves of the great 
English fund holders. Senator John P. Jones, a native of 
England, in his late speech in the United States Senate, described 
the means and processes of establishing the English slave system 
as follows: — 


At the demand of the creditor classes the gold standard was adopted 
in England after the Napoleonic wars, in order that the war debt, a large 
portion of which was in paper, might be paid in gold. In his “ Finan- 
cial History of England,’’ Mr. Doubleday states his belief that for a 
portion of the war period the pound note with which the public securi- 
ties of Great Britain were bought was not worth in specie over seven or 
eight shillings in the pound — about thirty-three to thirty-eight per cent. 

The debt being afterward by law made payable, pound for pound, in 
gold, it is obvious that the bond holders of Great Britain then mulcted 
the people of that country, as, at a later period, the public credit- 
ors of the United States mulcted the people of this country. The Eng- 
lish people supposed that they had long since paid the expenses of the 
struggle with Napoleon, but by the annual increase in the value of the 
pound sterling, that struggle is costing them more as the years go by. 
Although the war is over so far as concerns the destruction of men in 
uniform and on the battle field, yet their destruction continues without 
uniform, and without the formalities of battle lines. Although three 
fourths of a century have elapsed since that war terminated, the conflict 
still rages. 

The bonds that were issued to pay the expenses of those wars are 
increasing in value at the same rate at which gold increases, which, for 
the past twenty years, is at the rate of two and a half per cent per 
annum. Napoleon has been dead for two generations. In his will, 
by formal words and solemn injunction, he bequeathed to France 
the duty of avenging upon England the untimely death to which it had 
consigned him. He might have saved himself the trouble. He has 
found avengers whom he little suspected, among the Englishmen them- 
selves. 

The public creditors, by the increasing exactions which, from year to 
year, they are making through the operation of the gold standard in the 
payments of interest on the war debt, have already by means of idleness 
and starvation brought to ruin, desolation and death, millions of such 
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brave men as defeated Napoleon. The masses of the people of Great 
Britain, though able to cope with an open foe ona field in which they 
recognized the enemy, have not been on their guard against the insidious 
attacks of the crafty adversary who presented himself in the guise of a 
compatriot, who, under the authority of law, by a subtle manipulation 
of money, has continued the slaughter. 

What American can have patience with the laudations he hears of the 
riches of Great Britain, when he knows that parents are compelled to 
force their children of tender years to hard and dreary labor in order 
that the family taken all together may eke out a bare existence ? Great 
numbers of little boys and girls, the future men and women of Great 
Britain, are wearing out their young lives in order that the nation may 
be called rich, and may be held up to the admiring gaze of the people of 
the United States. 


Referring to the conditions of child labor in England, Senator 
Jones quotes Francis A. Waiker as follows : — 


We know that mill owners are harassed with applications from their 
hands to take children into employment on almost any terms, and that 
the consciences of the employers have required to be enforced by the 
sternest prohibitions and penalties of the law to save children ten, seven, 
or four years old from the horrors of “ sweating dens’? and crowded 
factories, since the more miserable the parents’ condition, the greater 
becomes the pressure upon them to crowd their children somehow, 
somewhere, into service; the scantier the remuneration of their present 
employment, the less becomes their ability to obtain favor from outside 
for the better disposition of their offspring. Once in the mill, we know 
how little chance there is of the children afterwards taking up for 
themselves another way of life. 

We know, too, that in the agricultural districts of England, gangs of 
children of all ages from sixteen down to ten, or even five years, have 
been formed and driven from farm to farm, and from parish to parish, 
to work all day under strange overseers, and to sleep in barns at night 
all huddled together without distinction of sex.—‘‘The Wages Ques- 
tion,”’ p. 201. 

So late as 1870, children were employed in the brick yards of England, 
under strange task masters, at three and one-half years of age. Account 
is given us, sickening in its details, of a boy weighing fifty-two pounds 
carrying on his head a load of clay weighing forty-three pounds, seven 
miles a day, and walking another seven to the place where his burden 
was to be assumed. — Ibid., p. 202. 


“John Ruskin,” says Senator Jones, “well understood the 
condition of his countrymen with regard to the distribution of 
wealth, when he said, 


Though England is deafened with spinning-wheels, her people have 
not clothes; though she is black from the digging of coal, they die of 
cold; and though she has sold her soul for gain, they die of hunger. 


Senator Jones continues : — 


And the great heart of Mrs. Browning, moved by the sight of hundreds 
of thousands of little hands prematurely set to labor to aid in piling up 
the riches which enable the American admirers of the gold standard to 
point to Great Britain as a rich nation— what does it say? Hear the 
pathetic appeal of a woman to the stony hearts of the classes for whose 
benefit those riches are accumulated: — 
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**Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years ? 
They are leaning their young heads against their mothers, 
And that cannot stop their tears. 
The young lambs are bleating in the meadows; 
The young birds are chirping in the nest; 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows; 
The young flowers are blowing towards the West, — 
But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly; 
They are weeping in the play time of the others, 
In the country that is free.”’ 


Without noticing other forms of this hydra-headed monster, 
which has been justly called “the sum of all villanies,” I now 
close as I began, by asking as I was asked, “Have we abolished 
slavery ?” 
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BY A STUDENT OF OCCULTISM. 


Ir is not an unjust nor unreasonable demand upon one who 
appears in the réle of critic that he should present his credentials 
before asking for the confidence of his readers. 

For the purposes of this letter, however, it may be deemed 
sufficient to state that the writer has devoted more than twenty 
years to the careful study of occult philosophy and _ psychic 
phenomena under conditions most favorable to the acquisition of 
exact and definite knowledge along those lines, and for nearly 
half that time has been a regularly admitted member of that 
mystic order which alone could invest him with authority to 
speak upon the subject under consideration. 

At a future time and in a different manner exact and complete 
information will be cheerfully furnished to those who may be 
chosen for that purpose from among the scientific investigators 
now actively identified with the development of psychic thought 
and culture in America. Until then, however, let the foregoing 
serve as a sufficient introduction. 

In the current (August) number of Tae Arena, running 
from page 366 to 378, both inclusive, appears Part II. of a paper 
by Heinrich Hensoldt, Ph. D., under the caption, “Occult Science 
in Thibet.” It is this article in general, and certain specific 
declarations of principle therein contained, in particular, that I 
desire briefly to discuss in the hope that I may, perhaps, add to 
their general value in the world of scientific thought and exact 
knowledge. 

Mr. Hensoldt has recently clearly, ably and entertainingly 
written upon the same general theme a number of articles which 
have been read with critical interest by progressive thinkers 
throughout the civilized world. In all of these articles the 
crystal-clear integrity and good conscience of the author are 
strongly attested, and let it be distinctly understood at the out- 
set that this letter does not contain one word which is intended 
to impeach, in the smallest degree, his good faith and honesty of 
purpose. 

Mr. Hensoldt does not pretend, however, to have passed behind 
the mystic veil of the initiate, nor claim to speak with authority 
beyond that acquired by personal observation from a strictly 
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external point of vision. He is, therefore, in position to under- 
stand and appreciate the fact that some of his impressions and 
interpretations may not be strictly accurate, or that his use of 
language may have added here and there a shade of meaning not 
contemplated by the Hindoo whose thoughts he has endeavored 
to reflect, although he stands fully acquitted of any intent to 
misrepresent. 

If, therefore, in his last article he has drawn some conclusions 
and presented some interpretations which unintentionally do in- 
justice to the mystic Brotherhood as well as to their philosophy, 
he will esteem it a favor rather than an offense to have his atten- 
tion called to the fact in a spirit of fraternal kindness. With 
that thought in mind I shall endeavor to free myself from the 
embarrassment of seeming to invite antagonism or controversy. 
I seek only to establish truth. 

At page 374 of Tur Arena Mr. Hensoldt quotes from Coomra 
Sami, among other things, the following words: — 

What you have to get rid of, in the first instance, is this fundamental 
delusion of matter. There is no such thing as matter. What you call 
the external world is no more real than the shadow of yonder rock. The 
things which you seem to behold around you are simply the products of 
your own mind. 

Again at page 377 : — 

We [Hindoos] know that the so-called external world is not real. . 
What you call matter exists only in your mind, and it can not be too 
often repeated that the fact of our being able to see or touch a thing 
does not prove its existence. 

And again at page 378 :— 

And here we come back to the eternal truth, namely, that your so- 
called world after all is maya or illusion, ete. 

I call attention to these extracts as an expression of the central 
thought about which the Hindoo is reported to have woven much 
more by way of explanation, illustration and elucidation. The 
central thought, however, is the specific subject matter to which 
I desire to address myself; and in this connection I trust that 
Mr. Hensoldt will not hold me in contempt for the violation of 
common courtesies, nor adjudge me guilty of incivility when I 
Say that such is not the philosophy of the Mystic Brotherhood. 
They have never taught, nor have they intended to teach that 
“ There is no such thing as matter,” nor that “ matter is only a 
delusion.” 

How this radical misinterpretation of so fundamental a prin- 
ciple in the philosophy may have occurred, I do not pretend to 
know; but I do know that it is a mistake which does the gravest 
injustice to the Brotherhood as well as to their philosophy and 
teaching. Other misinterpretations of their philosophy have 
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gone before the world, but none more radically at variance with 
the facts than this. The very fact that there are to-day but 
thirty-three active living masters of the Inner Temple of the Mystic 
Brotherhood, that their lives are from necessity very exclusive, 
that there are so few who could be entrusted with the knowledge 
they possess, makes access to them most difficult. This in turn 
has led to a wide range of vague, indefinite and exaggerated 
rumors concerning their lives, their habits, customs, knowledge 
and philosophy which have been published to the world as facts, 
but many of which are fiction pure and simple. 

As to this particular article under consideration I could not 
and do not expect the readers of this paper to accept my un- 
corroborated statement in preference to that of Mr. Hensoldt, 
and had I relied upon such evidence alone I should never have 
opened the door of controversy. There are, however, certain 
remarkable inconsistencies in the body of the article itself which 
the careful, thoughtful student can not fail to recognize, but 
which might readily pass unchallenged by the casual reader. To 
one or two of these only, let me direct attention : — 

1. At page 376 of Tne Arena the following quotation, 
ipsissimis verbis, from Coomra Sami appears without qualifica- 
tions, viz. : — 

We [Hindoos] live on rice, and most of us are satisfied with one meal 
aday. A teacup full of boiled rice, with a little salt is all that we need 
in the line of food. One piece of cloth, which will last us for years, is 
all the raiment we need, and as for shelter, why a few bamboo sticks 
thatched with palm-leaves will more than suffice. 


It is but courtesy as well as justice to Mr. Hensoldt to assume 
that these are, in truth, the exact words of the Hindoo. But 
now let us apply to them the simple test of the philosophy that 
“matter is a delusion.” In that event, to be entirely consistent 
with his philosophy, the Hindoo should have said something like 
this: 

We imaginary beings (Hindoos) think we live on a cereal fantasy 
(rice), and most of us imagine ourselves satisfied with one such delusion 
(meal) aday. An illusion (teacup) full of boiled cereal fantasy (rice), 
with a little epiphany (salt) as an imaginary condiment with which to 
fool our supposed sense of taste, is all we need in the line of gustatory 


deception (food). One piece of misconception (cloth) which will last 
us for a number of delusions of time (years), is all the nothing (raiment) 
we need, And as for the phantom (shelter) why, a few bamboo imagi- 


nations (sticks) thatched with palm-nonentities (leaves), will more than 
suffice. 

Again at page 377 the Hindoo is quoted as follows: “ While 
you have been working for the stomach, we have been working 
for the brain.’ But had he been entirely consistent with his 
delusional philosophy, be should have said something like this: 
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“ While you have been working for that imaginary pocket in the 
middle of your hallucinatory anatomy, called a stomach, we have 
been working for the more exalted delusion in the mistaken 
apex of our imaginary craniums, called a brain.” 

While there is necessarily an element of absurdity in the fore- 
going amended rendition of the Hindoo’s language, my purpose 
is not to ridicule the author, but only to illustrate more vividly 
the fact that the very words employed by the Hindoo to express 
his thought, are in themselves a palpable contradiction of the 
philosophy which Mr. Hensoldt’s article would teach. The same 
contradiction may be observed in almost every sentence uttered 
by the Hindoo. 

For illustration: he speaks of the city of Thibet, of the Him- 
alayan heights, of his heart, of wealth, luxury, cattle, animality, 
his race, the Vale of Aashmir; of the hand, eye, ear and brain ; 
of horses, stones, trees, rubbish, material possessions, property 
and the eternal stars; of physical suffering and physical char- 
acter as distinguished from mental suffering and spiritual char- 
acter; of material culture as distinguished from spiritual culture, 
and of many other purely physical things, in such terms as tacitly 
to acknowledge their existence in a world not of the spirit. 
And yet, with all these accumulated evidences of his unqualified 
recognition of physical nature, he is made to say, “ What you call 
matter exists only in your own mind.” “There és no such thing as 
matter.” To the mind of the thoughtful reader the inconsistency 
must be apparent, and to the care ful, analytical scientist it is, of 
itself, a sufficient condemnation of the fallacy. 

2. If one were left to draw his conclusion from the words of 
the Hindoo alone, as they appear in the article under considera- 
tion, it would seem that the one central and supreme object to 
be attained by a student in this school of magic, is the mystic 
art of dispelling “the delusion of matter.” 

Coomra Sami tells us that this fundamental delusion is the 
chief obstacle in the pathway of the initiate, and goes so far as to 
draw comparisons between the wisdom of the Western world and 
that of the Orient, much to the advantage of the East. From 
his exposition of the philosophy, if one would attain the exalted 
position of an adept, he must first divest himself of this “ funda- 
mental delusion of matter.’ He must rise to a point of spiritual 
perception where “ There ¢s no such thing as matter.” Upon this 
point one’s scepticism is, in a manner, disarmed by the author’s 
statement that ““Coomra Sami was one of those high grade adepts 
who had come as near perfection in the line of occult wisdom as 
probably any Hindoo initiate from the time of the great Sakya- 
muni.” If this be true, it follows “as the night the day ” that in 
so far as He is concerned “ There és no such thing as matter.” In 
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so many words he tells us so; but how shall we reconcile this 
with the fact that, even he, after having reduced his wants toa 
minimum, still eats rice, wears clothes, and lives beneath the 
shelter of bamboo sticks thatched with palm leaves? All these 
things the Hindoo tells us are necessaries even in his own life. 
But what are rice, clothes, bamboo sticks and palm leaves? They 
are either matter or delusions. If matter, they completely dis- 
prove the “ delusion ” theory; but if, on the other hand, they are 
only delusions, then, by his own mouth, Coomra Sami stands con- 
victed of eating delusions, wearing delusions, and living under 
the protecting shelter of a delusion, all of which, to a man of his 
profound wisdom and great power, must be a most humiliating 
confession of his own insufliciency, or a like confession of the 
error of his philosophy. Whichever position we take there is an 
irreconcilable inconsistency which condemns the philosophy. 

3. <As additional or cumulative evidence that matter has no 
existence in fact, Mr. Hensoldt at page 378 of his article asks the 
Hindoo this question: “ Do you really mean to say that these 
eternal hills and the fertile plains beyond, have no existence, 
except in my own mind?” To this, after giving Mr. Hensoldt 
a singular look and waving his hand, Coomra Sami replies: 
“These eternal hills, where are they now?” Mr. Hensoldt then 
says: “And as I turned my gaze from the adept’s eyes in the 
direction of the snow-clad Him: alayas I was amazed to find my- 
self gazing upon vacancy; the eternal hills and the fertile plains 
had vanished into thin air, and nothing was before me but a vast 
expanse of space; even the solid rock beneath our feet seemed 
to have disappeared, although I felt as if treading some invisible 
ground. The sensation was weird in the extreme, Vand the illusion 
lasted fully eight or ten minutes, when suddenly the outlines of 
the hills came faintly to view again, and befure many seconds the 
landscape had risen to its former reality.” 

It will be observed from the foregoing, that Mr. Hensoldt says: 
“ The illusion lasted fully eight or ten minutes,” etc., from which 
it would appear that notwithstanding the words of the adept, he, 
at least, recognizes the fact that the disappearance of the eternal 
hills constitutes the illusion in this case, and that their reappear- 
ance is, in fact, the reality. Such, at least, is the truth. This 
kind of sensory illusion is most common, and one need not go 
beyond the limits of your beautiful city of Boston to witness it in 
many forms quite as interesting ; but it is wholly incompetent as 
evidence to support the allegation that “ There is no such thing 
as matter.” It constitutes much better evidence of the truth of 
hypnotism. 

I have said that notwithstanding many misinterpretations of 
the philosophy and teachings of the Mystic Brotherhood, and 
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many fallacies concerning their life and work have been pub- 
lished to the world during the past few years; yet nothing has 
ever appeared in print more radically unjust to them and their 
philosophy than the allegation of Coomra Sami that they deny 
the existence of matter. 

So widely is this at variance from the very basic and elemen- 
tary principle of their philosophy, that I am impelled to give 
a brief statement of their true position upon the question under 
consideration. 

Instead of believing or teaching that “There és no such thing 
as matter,” or that “-what we call matter exists only in the 
mind” — the very foundation rock upon which the superstruc- 
ture of their entire philosophy rests, is the great, universal truth 
that matter exists everywhere. 

Not only is the physical universe a universe of matter, but the 
same is equally true of the world of spirit. Both are material in 
the most exact and literal meaning of that word. The spirit of 
an individual is as truly a material organism as is the physical 
body which envelops it. Both are matter, the one physical and 
the other spiritual. “ Physical material” and “spiritual mate- 
rial” are, in truth, the identical terms employed by the masters 
to distinguish between the two worlds of matter. 

But if it be true that both are, in fact, material worlds, the 
question may properly be asked, Wherein exists the difference, 
and what is the necessity for any such distinction? The one 
belongs to the world of purely physical things, and is therefore 
designated by the very appropriate term, “physical matter.” 
The other belongs to the world of purely spiritual things, and is 
therefore designated by the equally fitting term, “spiritual 
matter.” For a similar reason we designate that which belongs 
to the mineral kingdom as “ mineral,” and that which belongs to 
the vegetable kingdom as “ vegetable,” but the one is as truly 
material as the other. 

In this case, however, both belong to the world of physical 
material, and are but subdivisions of it. But what are the real 
differences between a vegetable and a mineral by means of which 
the physical scientist may distinguish the one from the other? 
These are too well known to require analysis or definition in this 
letter, and I therefore take for granted that they are familiar to 
the reader. It is equally true, however, that there are certain 
distinguishable differences existing in physical and _ spiritual 
organisms which enable the spiritual scientist — or the master— 
to determine with equal accuracy to which world of matter any 
given organism or body belongs. What are some of these dis- 
tinguishable differences ? 

1. One which may be mentioned is, the degree of fineness 
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the relative size of the individual particles of which a body is 
compose d. 

Let me see if I can make this clear. Suppose, for illustration, 
you take an ordinary gallon measure and fill it to the brim with 
marbles of the ordin: ury size used by children at pl: iy. Now it is 
not difficult for you to understand th: at, although it will hold no 
more marbles, the measure is not, in fae t, full. There are many 
vacant spaces between these marbles, which may be filled in 
without running the measure over, provided we select a sub- 
stance, the particles of which are fine enough to sift into these 
vacant spaces. Now suppose you try number six shot. You 
will find that you can put into the measure several handfuls 
of shot without running it over. Why is this? Because the 
shot are smaller than the vacant spaces between the marbles. 
You have now poured in all the shot the measure will hold, but 
you can readily understand that the measure is not yet full. 
There yet remain smaller spaces between the shot which are still 
vacant. Now put in ordinary white, dry sand, and you will find 
that the measure, though full as it will hold of marbles and shot, 
will still receive several handfuls of the sand. Why? Because 
the vacant spaces between the shot are larger than the grains of 
sand. But you have now put in all the sand the measure will 
hold. Is it full? No. You may now pour in over a pint of 
water. Why? Because the particles of which water is com- 
posed are much finer than the vacant spaces between the particles 
of sand, and the water has only run into these vacant spaces. 

It now begins to look as if the measure were, in reality, full; 
but not so. Now take a very high grade of finely distilled alco- 
hol and you will be able to drop slowly in three or four spoon- 
fuls of the alcohol without overrunning the measure. W hy is 
this? Because there are still vacant spaces, even between the 
particles of water, large enough to receive the finer particles of 
which alcohol is composed. But how now? Have we reached 
the limit? No. There is yet another fluid compound known to 
chemists whose particles are so much finer than those of alcohol 
that a teaspoonful or two of this may be added without seeming 
to increase the aggregate contents of the measure, thus proving 
that even between the particles of aleohol there are spaces un- 
filled. But what shall we say now? Is the measure full? No; 
not yet. We will now turn into the vessel a current of elec- 
tricity, and we find that we still have room for an amount suffi- 
cient to charge the entire contents of the measure. But what is 
electricity? The finest and most subtle fluid known to the 
physical universe. We are now just upon the borderland of 
the spiritual universe. We have approached it along the line of 
“the degree of fineness, or the relative size of the individual 
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particles of which a body is composed.” The next step takes us 
across the border line of purely physical material into the land 
of spiritual matter. 

2. Another distinguishable difference between physical material 
and spiritual material is found in the rate of vibratory motion of 
the atom in the compound. 

Let me see if 1 can make myself understood on this point. 
Take a piece of granite, set it before you, look at it carefully and 
see if you can discover any vibratory movement among the indi- 
vidual crystals of which it is composed. No; you are ready to 
declare that so far as you can discover they are absolutely at rest: 
but not so. Science has discovered that the individual particles 
of which a stone is composed are in a constant state of vibratory 
motion one upon the other. But this vibratory motion of the 
atom in the compound is, in the case of stone, at such a low rate 
that it is not perceptible to the physical sense of sight, and as a 
result the piece of granite appears to be a solid, immovable, 
impenetrable mass of dead matter. 

Now take a piece of growing wood. Examine it as carefully 
as possible with the naked eye. You are still unable to observe 
any movement among the particles of which it is composed; but 
if you place it under a powerful magnifying glass you will be 
able to distinguish a very slight vibratory movement among the 
individual cells of which it is composed. But notwithstanding 
that the rate of this vibratory motion is much greater than that 
in the case of stone, it is still not great enough to disturb the 
physical sense of vision. The result is that wood, like stone, 
appears to the naked eye, a solid, dead substance. 

To save both time and space, we will now pass over several 
intermediate substances such as animal flesh, gelatine, etc., and 
examine a drop of water. Here we find that the vibratory 
motion of the atom in the compound is at a rate many times 
greater than that in either stone or wood. The particles of 
which water is composed move with such facility and rapidity, 
one upon another that, to a certain extent, they elude the physical 
sense of sight, and the result is that water is transparent to the 
naked eye. 

Let us take another step forward and we come to the gases. 
Here we find that the vibratory motion of the atom in the com- 
pound is at a rate so much higher than in water that the physical 
sense of vision is entirely eluded. In other words, a gas is invis- 
ible only because the atoms of which it is composed vibrate 
so rapidly that the physical sense of sight is unable to follow 
them. To make this fact so clear that none may misunderstand 
it nor fail to grasp it as a fundamental principle in science, why 
is it that when a gun is discharged we are unable to see the 
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bullet speeding on its way? It is only because its rate of move. 
ment is so rapid that the physical sense of sight cannot follow it. 
It has simply eluded the eye. Again: Look at an ordinary car- 
riage wheel when it is at rest and you can see every spoke with 
perfect distinctness; but place it on a spindle and set it revolving 
at a high rate, and the higher the rate the less distinctly you will 
be able to see the spokes until they finally disappear. 

We now come to the last and highest grade of physical matter, 
viz., electricity. The vibratory motion of the atoms in this 
compound is at a rate higher than that in any other physical 
substance. 

And here we stand again at the border line which bounds the 
physical universe of matter and separates it from the world of 
things spiritual. The only difference is that in this case we have 
approached from an entirely different direction, viz., along the 
line of vibratory motion. The next step takes us beyond the 
physical into the world of spiritual matter. There are other dis- 
tinguishable characteristics of physical material and spiritual 
material which enable the advanced scientist immediately to 
classify and locate in its proper world, any given material organ- 
ism, with as much certainty and precision as the physical scientist 
or physicist of the great colleges of the world is enabled to 
classify and locate the purely physical substances with which his 
science has to do; but it is unnecessary to multiply these illus- 
trations. What I desire to make clear is the fact that the physi- 
cal scientist, or physicist, using only physical means, is limited in 
his scientific investigation and demonstration to the world of 
physical matter. He stops at the border line between the two 
worlds of matter and is forced to say: “I can go no further; 
the instruments at my command are not fine enough, nor sufti- 
ciently subtle, to test the properties and qualities of that which 
lies out beyond. It eludes the methods of physical science and 
all the means at my command.” 

At this point, however, the spiritual scientist — the Master — 
takes up the thread of science and carries it forward past the 
border line of physics into the land of psychics. In his ability 
thus to view the subject from doth worlds, his great advantage is 
inconceivable to one whose sense of vision is limited to the world 
of purely physical things. At this line, running between the two 
worlds of matter, he sees every law of physical matter joined to 
its correlative law of spiritual matter. The chain of law is thus 
unbroken. It runs from one universe of matter directly across 
into the other without interruption: and in this splendid con- 
tinuity he recognizes the majesty, the power and the glory in 
this, the unive rsality of law. 

The foregoing is but a brief statement — too brief, perhaps — 
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of the position of the Mystic Brotherhood of India upon this 
elementary subject of matter. Brief as it is, however, if I have 
but made it clear, it cannot fail to correct many misinterpreta- 
tions of their philosophy, and may, perhaps, lead to further 
scientific inquiry along correct lines. Let it be fully understood 
that their philosophy is based upon the most exact science. They 
accept the great universe of existing things as they find it, viz., 
as a most vivid and tangible reality. They apply to the spring of 
its hidden laws the key of exact science, and to whatever extent 
they have thus far been able to unlock its seeming mysteries they 
have done so with a full and unqualified recognition of the funda- 
mental fact that matter does erist ; that it is not only a reality 
but the very basic reality upon which the entire superstructure of 
their philosophy rests. 

I have thus far covered but one essential point in Mr. Hen. 
soldt’s article; but although the point thus covered is funda- 
mental and of most vital importance in the philosophy, his article 
presents a number of others growing out of, and so intimately 
associated with and dependent upon it, that complete justice to 
every interest involved would require a much fuller discussion of 
the questions presented. For illustration: his theories concern- 
ing insanity, telepathy and introspection, as well as the methods 
employed in spiritual development, are all, to a certain degree, 
tinctured with the same primary fallacy, and without explana- 
tion may result in leading his readers into confusion. These, 
however, I must pass over untouched. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize the purpose of this paper and 
make clear the one and only motive back of it. It is written, 
not in the spirit of criticism, but rather as a kindly meant correc- 
tion of misapprehensions whose results must otherwise be fraught 
with harm. Neither is it intended as a challenge to the authors 
of recent occult literature. A due appreciation, however, of the 
possible, nay, even probable consequences of such misapprehen- 
sions, would seem at this time to justify, as well as demand, this 
explanation of the real position of the Brotherhood upon the 
question under consideration. For it is a fact that the great 
mass of occult literature of the hour, and more especially that 
which relates directly to the Mystic Brotherhood of India, shows 
an increasing rather than a diminishing tendency toward mis- 
apprehension and consequent confusion. 

It is confidently believed, however, that the time is near at 
hand when that which to-day is known to the world as occult 
science shall not be looked upon as a mystery defying the honest 
investigation of intelligent minds. The Brotherhood of India is 
a bona fide and definite organization. It has back of it a long 
history of concerted effort in behalf of humanity, fraught with 
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both failure and success. It has a most active and intense 
present existence whose potent influence in behalf of the 
universal progress of mankind is felt in every quarter of the 
civilized world. And it has also a definite and orderly plan and 
purpose for the future, toward the accomplishment of which it is 
moving with absolute faith, increasing hope and undaunted 
courage. 








































EFFECTIVE VOTING THE ONLY EFFECTIVE 
MORALIZER OF POLITICS. 


BY CATHERINE H. SPENCE. 


Amone the many congresses which were held in the Memorial 
Art Palace in Chicago during the great gathering for the World’s 
Fair, there was one which led to definite practical action, and 
which focussed into one point the discontents of the many and 
the aspirations of the few. Proportional representation — what 
I call effective voting — has abandoned its academic and exclu- 
sive heights to accept active propagandism. A league was 
formed then and there, and members enlisted from nearly all the 
states of the union and from Canada, to work by pen and by 
voice, by reason and by experience, towards a radical reform of 
electoral methods. 

Things as they are at present are too intolerable to be endured 
any longer, and the earnest band of reformers could no longer be 
satisfied with addressing sympathizers— they sought to make 
every sympathizer an apostle of the truth. These apostles, by 
showing the glaring defects and the mischievous operation of the 
present clumsy methods of ascertaining public opinion, and indi- 
cating an easy and a safe way to rid ourselves of them, should 
arouse the collective conscience of America to action. This col- 
lective conscience won the Australian ballot in most of the states 
of the Union with a rapidity which astonished the reformers 
themselves, and the same means need to be applied to the greater 
reform, 

The main objection made to any change in electoral methods 
springs from the great conservatism of the American people, 
which Professor Bryce gives as the reason why they submit to 
the tyranny of the party machine. It is of little use saying to 
them that other peoples find they cannot stand still — that decay 
and death come when progress is arrested. Your American 
patriot says this may be the case with the rotten old nations of 
Europe, or with the (supposed) still enslaved colonies of Eng- 
land, but they did not spring into being from the glorious Declar- 
ation of Independence; they were not built on the foundations 
of reason and justice as the United States were built. No such 
perfect balance of federated sovereign states, no such wise differ- 
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entiation of the legislative, the judicial and the executive func- 
tions of the state, no such absolute political and social equality 
was ever given as a basis for settled government to any people. 

Yet if the fathers of the republic could now see the land they 
loved so well while they lived, they would be the first to declare 
that “ New occasions teach new duties,’ and they would with 
insight, energy and patience seek out and apply some radical 
remedy. Those who boast of being their descendants dread 
changes made necessary by the greater number of the people, the 
greater extent of territory, the greater accumulation of wealth, 
the greater disparity of conditions and the enormous influx of 
foreigners into what was once a homogeneous people. In this 
complex society, wealth and astuteness combined can make the 
electoral system more and more misrepresent the people. 

In detail, every one acknowledges that what is called “ poli- 
tics” enters into every department of life mischievously, but it 
is accepted as a part of the price we must pay for freedom —a 
necessary drawback to representative institutions everywhere and 
always. The average citizen “guesses” things must continue to 
go on as they have been doing. Each party has a chance to take 
its turn of power, of office, and of spoils, and that, to a partisan 
of either of the two dominant factions, seems fair enough. 

The Proportional Representation League must, therefore, ad- 
dress the great and increasing army of the discontented — those 
who are unrepresented and misrepresented whichever faction is 
uppermost. But even here each band of reformers is too apt to 
think that its own particular panacea will moralize politics, and 
presses it so as to induce one or other of the contendants to take 
it up, by offering a solid vote for victory of the one and defeat 
of the other. 

The silver men fancy that by taking away the extra power 
which the gold basis gives to the moneyed classes and the strong 
corporations, they will straighten out politics much ;— though 
experience might show that out of all the slow changes that are 
won in America the forewarned rich man generally gets the best 
of it. 

The Prohibitionists imagine that universal temperance will put 
an end to poverty, whereas it is a question whether the money 
power will not be greater when the workman wastes less, and 
can live on less. The margin of subsistence in India and China 
is low, and the wages correspond, Unless universal abstinence 
from alcoholic liquors were accompanied by changes in taxation 
and better economic conditions, the probability is that wages 
would go down, and the certainty is that rents would go up. 

The woman suffragists believe that if women had equal voting 
power with men, they would moralize politics in city, in state 
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and in Congress all through. They might at first do something, 
but as soon as it was seen that the earnest, conscientious women 
had votes and used them, the party politicians would stir up the 
women who were not earnest, the ignorant, the indifferent and the 
venal, as well as the same class of men, to have their names put on 
the roll and to exercise the suffrage. Then the reforms advocated 
by the earnest women would be opposed, not only by the men 
whose interests they threatened or whose tastes they interfered 
with, but by all the women whom these men or their agents could 
command, cajole or corrupt. Woman suffrage and effective 
voting should go hand in hand. 

We hear that it is the abstention of so many good men from 
politics altogether that throws all power into the hands of the 
corrupt machine, and eloquent appeals are made to patriotic 
citizens to attend the primaries, to watch the platform and the 
candidate, and to vote at the polls, so as to make the representa- 
tion worthy of this great nation. But there are good men of 
both parties, and if such appeals induced a thousand more good 
Republicans to take their citizens’ part and a thousand more esti- 
mable Democrats to do the same, the turning point would be in the 
hands of the wavering and the purchasable as before. The good 
men who belong to outside parties either cast ineffective votes or 
vote for men who misrepresent them. 

The single taxers, the populists and the socialists have grasped 
the idea that the first thing to be sought for is equitable represen- 
tation, and the great body of working-men, including the Knights 
of Labor, ought to support a pivotal reform that would secure for 
labor independent representation in every field. There is, how- 
ever, little coérdination even among the last four bodies. If they 
allied themselves together, and were joined heartily thus far by 
the three reform movements first specified, that sevenfold cord 
would be too strong to be resisted. So long as the outside par- 
ties stand outside, thankful for any crumbs that may be thrown 
to them by one or other of the dominant parties, the machine 
politicians and those who are at their back smile. But united in 
one common demand for justice, the machine politicians would 
smile no longer. By fighting this battle to secure just representa- 
tion for all, each third party could do as much for its own plat- 
form as by direct effort, and it could cut off at the root the evil 
growths of bribery, corruption and the spoils system. 

It is on the dual contest that the machine rests. It is militant; 
it is what Albert Stickney calls “war by election,” seeking vic- 
tory for one side, and discouragement, defeat and discomfiture 
for the other. It is autocratic, for behind the machine there is 
the “ boss.” When an able man who has filled many offices con- 
fesses that he never filled any office except by consent of the 
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boss, and when he rebelled against him he was always defeated, 
he shows what is the real power behind your so-called rule of the 
majority. It is at present all but useless to vote or even to 
attend the primaries. The boss dictates the slate, and picks out 
the candidates whom the citizens are to be mocked with the farce 
of choosing. 

The first step in reform must be taken at the primaries.  Citi- 
zens must attend in number and demand that the nominating 
convention should be chosen by proportional representation - 
that, for instance, a fourth of those present should nominate one 
delegate. This would make the convention better, and it would 
teach the great principle that representation should represent, 
and it would work like leaven till it led to the removal of the 
2istrict lines which prevent earnest minorities from combining 
together, and thus change plurality for quota representation. 

The principle of quota representation is this — that whatever 
may be the number of votes polled in the larger electorate, that 
number shall be divided by the number of representatives to be 
elected. For California, for instance, where the congressmen are 
seven, all the votes taken all over the state would be divided by 
seven. For Massachusetts, where the congressmen are thirteen, 
all the votes polled would be divided by thirteen. If in Cali- 
fornia 140,000 votes were taken, 20,000 should elect one con- 
gressman, and an earnest minority, numbering one seventh, could 
not be misrepresented. Each elector would thus have an effec- 
tive vote for one man of whom he approves without extinguishing 
the vote of any one who differs from him or wasting the super- 
fluous votes of those who agree with him. Thus the militant 
spirit would be exchanged for the codperative. It would be just 
to the many and just to the few. 

Local representation is an inheritance from our English fore- 
fathers, and it did good service in its day. The exclusively local 
representation of England was a counterpoise to the centralizing 
power of king and court; the plain men of English shires and 
boroughs opposed in Parliament and in the field the aggressions 
of Charles I. and left an abiding mark on the history of the 
world, while the power of Louis XIV. had no such check, and 
repression and oppression bore bitter fruits a century later. 

But the exclusively local representation of the American 
republic —the sharp distinction of two parties, and only two, 
which results from division into uninominal districts, is strength- 
ening the centralized power of King Capital, and weakening the 
forces which fight against monopoly and injustice. It is owing 
to the political machine, which uses ignorant and venal votes on 
both sides, that America is at the present time less democratic 
than the British colonies, and indeed, in many ways, less so than 
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Great Britain itself. Social freedom Americans have, and the 
whole atmosphere is sweet with it; but that seems to blind them 
to the slavery to which, in political and economic directions, they 
submit from the party machine. 

There are many things which are blocked by the politicians in 
America which have been successfully carried out in Australia. 
Our civil service is permanent an d efficient; no one is displaced 
owing to a change of ministry. We have taken the dependent 
children out of institutions and placed them in foster homes care- 
fully selected and guarded. W< mandi elect our members of 
Parliament and our municipal bo lies, and do not elect function- 
aries on party lines. We do not raise election funds for the 
campaign or reward active partisans with the spoils of office. 
We have no ward potiticia: is, nO machine and no boss. 

There will always be two natural parties —the party of order 
and the party of progress, each having its legitimate function. 
The Conservative and the Radical in England, the capitalistic 
and the labor parties in Australia, roughly fill these places. But 
as far as can be seen by a thoughtful observer, both the Repub- 
lican and the Democratic party profess to be the party of progress 
when they are out of office, and each becomes the party of stand- 
ing still, or even of reaction, when they gain the ascendency. 

In Australia the railroads, telegraphs and waterworks are 
constructed and controlled by government, while in America the 
ownership and control are in the hands of private corporations 
which are a standing menace to liberty. To quote the vigorous 
lines of Alfred Denton C ridge, of C alifornia, where railroad and 
telegraph monopoly is almost omnipotent : — 


They tell us we're the people, 
And they pat us on the back, 
But once they get in office, 

Then the whip begins to crack. 
They tell us we're the sovereigns, 
But we have to gulp our bile 

If they call out the militia 
When the corporations smile. 


They tell us that we chose them, 
And bank on that, you bet — 
Though more than half the voters 
Wanted quite a different set. 

In districts corked and herded, 
Gerrymandered, too, in style, 
No chance for able, honest men, 

If the corporations smile. 


Of course in school they tell you 
How justice is on tap 
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To rich and poor and high and low, 
If on the door they rap. 

But judges ain't all archangels — 
Some put on lots of style, 

And the poor man is forgotten 
If the corporations smile. 


They tax on every stroke of toil, 
On every plank and bed; 
Their taxes light on everything, 
The living and the dead. 
Their trusts, combines and syndicates, 
Run twenty to the mile; 
And so long as they can fool us, 
Don’t the cerporations smile! 


In the second stanza we hear that more than half the voters 
wanted different men. How can this be true under plurality 
representation? Of the twelve millions who voted at the last 
congressional election there were five and a half millions who 
were absolutely wrrepresented. Of the six and a half millions 
supposed to be successful, how many were misrepresented be- 
cause they had to vote for the candidate brought forward by the 
party machine, whom they would not have chosen if the choice 
had been wider. 

The Republicans and the Democrats have each a grand old 
record, and some honorable traditions, but in this breathing, 
suffering world we cannot live upon a record or grow by mere 
tradition. Sir John Lubbock, a warm supporter of proportional 
representation, says the present duel is hard upon good Con- 
servatives and good Liberals, but it is hardest on the Liberals, 
for there are several ways of advancing, and only one way of 
standing still. Reform takes such various directions that the 
separated districts in which political contests are carried on, @Xx- 
clude the most original and the most valuable of the minorities, 
and inadequately represent the most honest and conscientious of 
the majorities themselves. 

Unless the old American parties justify their preponderance 
by some honest attempt to cope with the great problems of the 
day, the new thought of the republic will advance in its strength, 
and work for humanity, for peace, and, above all, for justice. 
And the first step towards this—the key to the whole situation 
is some method of election which will really give a representment 
of the people, of the whole people, as in a mirror. It is said that 
the legislation and the administration of this great people is what 
the people desire it to be, that free citizens casting a free ballot 
have determined what the government is to be. Citizens are not 
free —the ballot is not free. The legislation and the adminis- 
tration are what the machinery make them. Change the machin- 
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ery —enfranchise the people from the machine and the boss, and 
then the will of the people will be expressed. 

Next to the primaries, proportional representation will move 
on to municipal elections. Probably some Western cities not 
too large, and not yet corrupt, will lead the way, though the 
magnitude of the evils in large Eastern cities ought to compel 
reform in them here and now. It is not a sufficient explanation 
of the waste and misappropriation of public funds to lay the 
blame on the ignorant aliens who throng these cities. Who uses 
the foreign element? Who finds the money for the corraption 
of these foreigners? Who profit by the investment? American 
political party leaders. That a catth or a snatch plurality in 
New York should practically give to the United States its presi- 
dent and determine the course of legislation for four years, is 
unjust and demoralizing te New York and to the community, 
and nothing but a radical change in electoral methods can remedy 
this. If the electors for president were chosen at large in the 
states by the preferential method, the single transferable vote of 
Hare, the citizens of New York would have the weight belonging 
to their numbers — no more and no less. The bare plurality of 
them could not dictate the policy of the nation. 

It is a lesson which ought to be taught to every child at school 
that it is disgraceful to be bribed and criminal to bribe; but so 
long as you divide your cities and your states into wards and 
districts, which are like slave pens for free citizens, you make it 
so advantageous for party purposes to secure venal votes, that 
neither law nor gospel is strong enough to prevent it. By effec- 
tive voting, you will not be able to extinguish a single vote, and 
when every individual vote must be bought, the thing will be too 
costly to be practised. You will thus introduce into every 
municipality the saving salt of character and ability, of courage 
and veracity. By persistently keeping out this saving salt, the 
citizens are taxed heavily for work badly done or not done at all, 
and political services are paid for out of the people’s taxes. 
W hat is done here is done all along the line. Even your school 
directors are chosen on the party ticket, and party staffs your 
public institutions from the poundkeeper in the village to the 
president of the republic. 

Party, which has been a useful servant in the past, is now a 
tyrant dominating the whole situation, and through the news- 
paper press it tinges and modifies, if it does not actually falsify, 
the daily intelligence of current events supplied to the people. 
Reform movements are scarcely heard of except in little sheets 
circulated only among the convinced. No one would suppose, 
from reading the ordinary newspaper, that all America is honey- 
combed by land reform of one kind or another. The telegraph 
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monopoly can boycott or crush any daily paper that opposes its 
interests, which are the interests of centralized wealth everywhere 
—and without the newest of news, the daily paper cannot exist. 
Nor can it live without advertisements, which are supplied by 
the rich and well-to-do, so that the daily reading of the poor 
man is supplied by the rich man, and is bound up in the interests 
of capital and monopoly. 

Although proportional representation is really fair play all 
round, and the logical outcome of democracy, treading on no 
one’s corns and injuring nobody’s honest interests, the reform 
has to encounter the solid opposition of those vested interests 
which find the present duel system so advantageous. It has to 
encounter also the solid opposition of the profession: ul politicians 
who run the machine, who earn their living and run their offices 
and their perquisites by making all votes polled against their 
party candidate ineffective. It has to overcome the objections 
of those who look upon all change as unconstitutional and 
dangerous, especially any change which demands intelligence 
from the voter. It has to face the criticism and the ridicule of 
the newspaper press ranged on the old party lines. 

But all these things are as nothing compared to the apathy 
and indifference of the average citizen. Opposition and ridicule 
can be met and faced —a sturdy reform thrives upon them — 
but indifference and inattention are more deadly foes. These 
must be attacked from all sides. The average citizen must be 
aroused to the gravity of the situation, the need of reform, and 
the practical, common-sense nature of the referm presented. 

Although the committee entrusted to draw up the platform of 
the Proportional Representation League had one object in view, 
several methods presented themselves to the individual members ; 
but all were agreed on the adoption of the proportional rather 
than the cumulative method, which is the poorest and most make- 
shift of attempts towards effective representation. 

1. One section recommended the jree list or ticket system in 
use in four cantons of Switzerland — Ticino, Neufchatel, Geneoa 
and Zug—and in the new Kingdom of Servia. This allows 
each party to draw out separate lists, and the votes to be inter- 
changeable within the limits of that list. The referendum has 
shown these Swiss cantons that majority representation does not 
really represent, when three fourths of the measures passed by 
both houses were reversed by the popular vote. Formerly there 
was a duel between Catholics and Liberals, and by gerrymander- 
ing the Catholics obtained far too great representation. Now 
not only these, but the Social Democrats, the National Demo- 
erats and the Labor party make out their lists, and secure 
representation in proportion to their numbers in the canton. 
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This reform is being agitated in Valais, Soleure and Lucerne, and 
the Socialists are determined on a policy of obstruction till they 
secure their equitable share of representation. 

2. The Hare single transferable vote is an open ticket, so that 
the elector may himself mark his individual preferences. This, 
as being the most educative for the voter, and as giving the least 
opportunity for party manipulation, is to my mind the best. The 
election for seven trustees for the Mechanics’ Institute of San 
Francisco was carried out on this plan, and I have used it for a 
hundred test elections in Australia, Canada and the United 
States. After convincing my audience that the reform was 
equitable, I made them prove for themselves that it was practi- 
cable. 

A list of twelve candidates was submitted, of various parties, 
out of which six were to be chosen. The number of votes cast 
was divided by six, and the answer was the quota required for 
the election of one. One hundred twenty votes divided by six 
gave a quota of twenty. Popular candidates might have more 
than twenty. Were all who voted after that quota was made up 
to lose their votes? By no means. The voter marked on his 
ballot paper names of men he approved of in the order of his 
preference as far as six, and all surplus votes were allotted to the 
next choice. Six candidates, necessarily, were not elected. 
Did those who voted for them lose all their right in the repre- 
sentation? By no means. Their second or succeeding choice 
was taken. The first man on each voter’s list who needed the 
vote and could use it, had it allotted to him as an integral part 
of his quota. The candidates having fewest votes were elimi- 
nated one by one, and their votes distributed in accordance with 
the wish of the voter as shown by his numbers, until only six 
were left, who were declared elected. 

This may sound complicated, but it is quite simple and very inter- 
esting. Out of 3,824 votes, collected by me at a great many meet- 
ings in South Australia, there was only one elector who had not a 
representative he had voted for, and that was a man who had 
picked out the six unsuccessful candidates. This is what I call 
eff ctive voting. 

3. The Gove system. Mr. W. M. Gove and Mr. John M. 
Berry of Massachusetts, while allowing that the Hare system is 
the best, assert that with the great mass of votes to be dealt 
with, the necessity of transmitting these from the various pre- 
cinects where they are taken to a central office for counting and 
allotment would give rise to suspicions that they might be tam- 
pered with in transitu. Mr. Gove’s system gives the power of 
transfer to the candidate, and not to the voter. It would be 
obligatory on each candidate to declare to what men and in 
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what order he would like his votes to be transferred in case he 
had more than the quota, or had no hope of reaching it. This 
would allow the tally to be sent from the precincts and would 
not risk the transmission of the ballot papers themselves. 

Mr. Daniel S. Remsen of Wall Street, New York, believes 
that a second choice could be registered and put on a tally, 
though nothing further, and he asserts that a second choice from 
the voter is better than three choices from a candidate. I think 
so, too, and for Canada and Australia, where no suspicions of 
dishonesty will arise, the original Mare choice, carried as far as 
six numbers, is the most perfect instrument for effective voting. 
But as Moses, on account of the hardness of the hearts of the 
Israelites, allowed them to divorce their wives, so on account of 
the evil traditions of the American political machine, it might be 
a wise compromise to limit the voter to two choices, or to adopt 
the Gove system or the Swiss free list. Any of these would 
be preferable to the cumulative vote, the clumsiest and most 
wasteful of all the methods proposed for minority representation; 
but even the cumulative vote would be an improvement on the 
present system, for it imperatively demands a larger electorate. 

Proportional representation will further all things that are 
good, and will subject things that are bad to intelligent criticism 


and exposure. It will call out better men in better ways for 
better work. It is founded on justice, common sense and arith- 
metic, and therefore it recommends itself to the collective con- 
science of the great American people. 





FREELAND UNIVERSITY: A PRACTICAL 
EXEMPLIFICATION OF THE NEW 
EDUCATION. 


BY W. L. GARVER. 

THINKING men, realizing the insufficiency of the old methods 
of education, are advocating and working for a new system more 
in accordance with the needs of man, and better suited for the 
full unfoldment of all his faculties. Tue Arena and its readers 
being ever active in this field will, no doubt, find a practical 
exemplification of the new system of interest. 

The following is an outline description of Freeland University, 
which is conducted in accordance with the new system. Our 
people discarded the old system some time since, but they still 
remember the time when they were crowded together in dimly 
lighted and poorly ventilated rooms, and with vital energies 
depressed and at lowest ebb, given what was called knowledge 
by a process of memory cramming; we still remember the time 
when we looked upon the school as a prison, and had to be forced 
to attend by a threatening whip. Shut up from morning to 
evening in close rooms, continually under restraint and watched, 
no wonder those who had a free and independent disposition 
“played hooky”; no wonder the brightest and most useful men 
almost invariably came from those boys who gathered their 
knowledge in the world at large. With all originality and 
freedom crushed out, and knowledge limited to a rehash of the 
opinions of others, no wonder genius seldom developed in the 
schoolroom. But, waiving the many criticisms that can be 
brought against the old, let us consider a brief outline of the 
new. 

Freeland is an ideal city where justice, truth and morality 
reign supreme; where the people are never idle and all are 
equal. These great results were brought about by our system of 
education more than by anything else; for education, in the true 
sense of the word, lies at the bottom of all real progress. True 
education is not a process of storing, but unfolding, e— from — 
ducere —to draw or lead, that is, to draw-forth that which is 
within, but latent. This process of interior development is the 
keynote of the new education. Its methods all tend to cultivate 
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the faculties of observation, stimulate thought, lead to synthetic 
analysis and develop the power of concentration. At the same 
time the greatest {reedom is aimed at both in thought and action, 
and original work is encouraged. Compulsory education is a 
perversion, and under the new system is not required. The 
human mind seeks knowledge, but every one has his own method; 
provide the opportunities and the child will do the rest. It is 
useless to try to teach each child in the same manner — each has 
his own nature and method of unfoldment; provide the means 
by which the child can teach himself. We have been cramped 
too much by laws, we need more liberty. Freeland, recognizing 
this principle, simply provides the conditions by means of which 
the student’s mind is drawn out; her teachers instruct more by 
suggestion and criticism than by dogmatizing. Now, begging 
your indulgence for much minute detail, a description of Freeland 
will be given. 

Situated upon a large square on the high ground some distance 
from the centre of the city stands our university. A stone 
building, Moorish-Romanesque in design, and rather severe in 
treatment, but every form and ornament is suggestive of a 
thought; the character of the building bespeaks its purpose; no 
frivolous features or useless and ill-disposed ornamentations make 
grand, Proportion pre- 
yut form, color and general 


a burlesque of knowledge sublime and 
vails throughout, not only as to size, | 
relation and arrangement of parts. 

The general floor plan shows the form of the building to be 
a Greek cross; a lofty dome rises over the central rotunda 
which unites the different arms. In the four angles of the cross 
are circular buildings, each connected to the arms of the main 
cross by well-lighted corridors, and the open spaces between the 
circular buildings and the cross are covered with glass roofs at 
the level of first floor, making these spaces high rooms in th 
basement, used as hereafter described, and thus utilizing the 
entire ground space while, at the same time, all the upper rooms 
are open to the air and light. Peristyles extend across the four 
fronts of the building and connect the different circular buildings 
with the ends of the main cross. 

The architect evidently grasped the secret of the ancient 
masters and realized that architecture has a function other than 
utility. The walls are richly decorated and hung with the high- 
est works of art; allegorical triezes in bass-relief surround all 
rooms and halls, and everything is filled with an air of retine- 
ment which has a corresponding in‘iuence upon the students. 
The great central dome is open to the top, with five surrounding 
galleries, connecting the four arms ot the different floor levels, 
and the curved dome is decorated with painted allegorical figures 
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in bass-relief. Two elevators, on opposite sides of the central 
rotunda, lead to the upper gallery and communicate with the 
different floors. In addition to the heating system is a vacuum 
system of ventilation; two pipe circuits lead to all rooms and 
connect with vacuum pumps in the basement; regularly through- 
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out the day impure air pumped out and pure ozone at the 
same time forced in on the other circuit. 

With this brief general description particulars will be outlined, 
as in this manner the workings of the institution can best be 
understood. 
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Circular building A is a museum of natural history, geology, 
mineralology, archeology, paleontology and ethnology. It has 
two galleries and the centre is open to the dome above, and, 
windows being on all sides, every part is well lighted. The in- 
terior arrangement of the exhibits is a work of art. In the open 
centre is an artificial mountain made from geological and mineral 
specimens from ail parts of the world; an apparently natural 
stairway carved from the rocks gives free access to all speci- 
mens; springs of mineral water, characteristic of the different 
rocks and minerals, gush forth from ingeniously devised open- 
ings; ferns, plants and flowers add to the beauty of the scene 
and unite all in a harmonious whole. The stairways leading 
to the galleries are constructed in like manner, and the entire 
interior is finished true to nature. Models representing every 
industry in connection with these departments are here on 
exhibition. In the archeological section are finely executed 
models of the ancient ruins of Egypt, Babylon and Greece; here 
also are the caves of Ellora and the ruins of Anuradhapura, 
Pompeii, Herculaneum and Copan. Geographical models are 
also here: the globe as a whole and each continent separate, 
models of the different oreat cities of the world and the principal 
countries in relief; here also are forestry exhibits, and reproduc- 
tions of the habitations of all civilizations ; grouped collections 
explanatory of their customs, and all pertaining to these depart- 
ments in general. 

The three glass-covered basements around this museum are 
conservatories, semi-tropical and temperate; here are gathered 
together in regular order specimens of all the fauna and flora of 
these climates. Among the flowers, plants and trees are life-like 
specimens of the animals of the different zones, with nests and 
dens illustrative of their modes of life. In the basement of this 
museum, adjacent to the respective conservatories, are large glass 
aquaria filled with the aqueous fauna and flora of these zones. 
Everything is executed in a life-like manner; the aquaria have 
coral reefs, sub-marine mountains; and here and there a ship- 
wreck upon the sand and shell-covered bottoms adds interest to 
the scene. 

No force is necessary to compel the children to attend this 
school; the doors would have to be bolted to keep them out. 
Professors are constantly in charge to answer questions, give lec- 
tures and take the children on an excursion, as it were, around the 
world, and through all its different countries and cities. Paint- 
ings, photographs and stereopticon views supply what is else- 
where wanting, and these tours are made still more real by scenic 
productions upon the stage of the auditorium. In this manner 
knowledge and ideas are impressed enduringly upon the minds 
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of the children, while study becomes a pleasure and school a 
holiday; thus this building serves as a kindergarten for the 
young and is at the same time a museum for the more advanced. 
Circular building D is the library and reading-room, with a 
capacity of over 200,000 volumes; the interior arrangement is 
similar to the building just described, having two galleries and 
an open centre to the dome; isolation, facility of access, and 
plenty of light and air, the paramount requirements of a good 
library, are its chief features. Six corridors, two on each floor, 
lead almost directly to the different departments and halls in the 
main cross; and the different special libraries are most conve- 
niently located with respect to their departments. 

The three glass-covered basements around the library are used 
as follows: —C, ladies’ assembly room; G, gymnasium and calis- 
thenic hall; H, gentlemen’s assembly room. Adjacent to these 
departments, in the basement under the library, is a natatorium 
with large swimming baths, hot and cold showers and private 
bath rooms; around the natatorium is a foot-race track and in the 
assembly rooms adjacent are isolated dressing rooms with clothes 
lockers. At least two baths a week are the rules of the school, 
and gymnastic exercise is required, a sound body being recog- 
nized as necessary for the fullest expression of mind, and physi- 
cal activity as one of the best means of resting after mental 
labor. It may be interesting to note that physical exercise is not 
the only function of this department; around the foot course in 
the natatorium, and in the gymnasium, have been accomplished 
some feats that should forever silence those who claim that 
animal food is necessary to physical strength. As in the ancient 
Olympian games, the vegetarians and gruel diet contestants gen- 
erally come out ahead. 

The circular building marked M is the museum of art, archi- 
tecture and engineering. Here are finely executed models of all 
the masterpieces of architecture and the wonderful works of the 
masters in painting and sculpture. Everything is arranged in 
the most artistic and thorough manner and here are gathered to- 
gether the works of the school. These works show the methods 
of teaching in these departments, for they speak for themselves. 
Idealism, that idealism which is the most intense realism, evi- 
dently prevails. Here the good and noble is idealized until it 
expresses all that is godlike and pure, and speaks directly to the 
divine in man; here evil and wickedness are idealized in their 
deepest degradation and misery. These works are masterfully 
rendered; those which represent the good seem to elevate and 
uplift all who look upon them, while those of evil repel and leave 
a lasting effect for good. Architecture, like its kindred arts, 
painting and sculpture, expresses thought in form and color. 
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The galleries, similar to the other circular buildings, contain 
exhibits in engineering construction; models of bridges, viaducts, 
waterworks, drainage systems, building construction, machinery 
and inventions, are here for the students’ study and inspection. 
This museum, like that of natural history, has instructors con- 
stantly in charge to answer all questions and give explanations 
and lectures to all. 

The three glass-covered basements around the art museum are 
devoted to the practical application of art, architecture and 
engineering. The museum basement is filled with genuine 
machinery and all devices for construction pertaining to these de- 
partments, all to be fully analyzed and studied by the student. 
All are taken apart, each piece examined and its functions ex- 
plained; wherever it is possible, improvements are suggested and 
flaws pointed out. The student’s examination grade is determined 
by his skill in reconstruction, and his originality, evinced by sug- 
gesting improvements. In the room in connection with the 
engineering court, where practical electricity is taught, are tele- 
phone and telegraph instruments, switch-boards, lamps, dynamos, 
etc.; telegraphy is taught, all instruments are reconstructed from 
pieces, parts explained, needed improvements suggested, circuits 
run, wires spliced, and purposely established defects found and 
repaired ; to obtain a full grade electrical engineer’s certificate it 
is even necessary to be a skilful pole climber and wire stringer. 
In the same thorough manner all the other departments are con- 
ducted, and no pains are spared to make everything complete. In 
the rooms adjacent to the architectural court, where are car- 
ried on all kinds of designing, perspective drawing and modelling 
work, materials are tested and analyzed. 

In the engineering court all that pertains to practical engineer- 
ing is a subject of consideration; mechanical and topographical 
drawing, hydraulic, pneumatic and railroad construction, survey- 
ing and use of instruments, strength testing, etc. In the art 
court is carried on the mixing of clays and paints, the preparation 
of canvasses and frames, stone and mineral carving, interior and 
exterior decoration and art-glass work. 

Circular building P is the auditorium, musical conservatory 
and school of dramatical and oratorical art. Here skill in every 
musical instrument is taught, the voice is cultivated to song and 
oratory, and the soul urged to give full and free expression to 
itself in song and music; here earnestness and depth of feeling 
are shown to be the basis of oratorical, dramatical and tragical 
art; here the stage is represented in its true light as a mighty 
factor in the uplifting of man; here evil is depicted in its most 
hideous reality, its final and inevitable end enacted, and all its 
concomitant miseries uncovered; here truth and goodness find 
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their fullest expression, and the soul and mind become ennobled 
by a language more potent than words. From time to time the 
great leaders and stars in dramatical and tragical art appear 
upon the stage and assist in the work of edification. 

The glass-covered basement courts around the auditorium are 
used in connection with the department of trades and mechanical 
arts. Court marked K is the general workshop for ail students 
in mechanical engineering, heating and ventilation, sanitation 
and plumbing, engraving and type foundry, lithographing, ete. 
In the basement rooms adjoining is a press for the university 
magazine and a type room and bookbindery. Court marked L 
is the general workshop for iron and steel construction; boilers, 
tanks and architectural iron work, a blacksmith and foundry are 
in connection, and pottery work, brickmaking and smelting in- 
dustries have rooms adjoining. Court marked O is the general 
workshop for wood-working department, including carpentry, 
joinery, cabinet making, upholstery, wood carving and finishing 
in paints and oils. As in the rooms in connection with the engi- 
neering department, the basement under the auditorium is stored 
with machinery, instruments, tools, and all kinds of models for the 
full elucidation of all the department studies. All are analyzed 
and explained in connection with the different trades; everything 
is practically considered, and every detail is fully entered into. 
The remainder of the basement is used as follows: Adjacent to 
the conservatories are the following laboratories: taxidermy and 
skeleton construction; microscopic study of insect life; minera- 
logical analysis, assaying and crystallization; geological analysis 
of stones and formations; diseases of fruits and trees, and pres- 
ervation of fruits; scientific farming; diseases of plants and 
cereals; microscopic study of plants and vegetable life. Adja- 
cent to physical training departments are the rooms devoted to 
the department on military tactics, arms rooms and military 
supplies. 

All these buildings, excepting the laboratories and class rooms, 
are open until late at night, and the people of the city are cor- 
dially invited to attend the lectures given every evening. Parents 
come with their children, and become students with them; a 
pleagant resort is open to all who have spare time; the people, in 
this manner, are drawn closer together by a more intimate ac- 
quaintance and sympathy of feeling; the evil resorts of the town, 
which existed before the university was opened at night, have 
gone or have but few customers, as it has been demonstrated 
without the use of force that good is more attractive than evil if 
it is only given a chance so to attract. In times gone by this 
claim was denied, but then the evil had full sweep, and the 
good was only theoretical, 
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So far the four circular buildings have been outlined, also the 
basement, which is devoted almost exclusively to the practical ap- 
plication of knowledge on the material plane. But it must not 
be supposed from the great amount of practical work thus out- 
lined, that the theory has been discarded, and the so-called higher 
education dispensed with; far from it. True education unites 
practice with theory, and the higher studies of a speculative and 
abstract nature are indispensable to soul growth and a full real- 
ization of life and its purpose. It used to be argued that this 
higher knowledge was antagonistic to business success; and this 
was, no doubt, true toa certain extent; for that knowledge which 
shows man the real cannot but detract from the unreal and tem- 
porary. Again, business in those days was nothing but a re- 
fined system of selfishness, and with soul growth self sinks to the 
minimum and altruism becomes its watchword. Is it to be 
wondered at, that in a system where to get without giving was 
the very basis of success, men of large soul seldom succeeded ? 
For they could not sacrifice their principles. So with soul un- 
foldment man’s chances for business success diminished and our 
poets and geniuses who had little desire for the selfish accumula- 
tion of wealth, were generally poor unless born with an in- 
heritance. For in a world of selfish competition he who has con- 
scientious scruples about taking something for nothing must 
inevitably yield to his less conscientious neighbor, But since the 
establishment of rational education, which develops both soul 
and mind, a different economic system has come into being, and 
here value for value, service for service, is the very basis of our 
economic system. As a consequence there is no antagonism be- 
tween the fruits of higher knowl dee and the business relations. 
Of course there was some conflict during the transition period, 
when our school was first established, but that was suffered only 
by us and not by our children who now enjoy the outcome of 
those trials. Now our institution comprehends every known 
department of knowledge and in the portion of the building not 
yet described are departments ranging all the way from the most 
ordinary and practical things of life, to the deepest and most 
transcendental metaphysics and philosophy. 

Space forbids a complete treatment of these d Pp utments here, 
so they can be merely outlined by giving the uses of the different 
rooms by name. The first floor consists of class and lecture 
rooms arranged in suites with a professor's room between every 
two rooms. All are located most conveniently to their respective 
museums and are occupied by the following departments: In 
the south arm: botany; agrarian industries, economically con- 
sidered; agriculture; horticulture and vinti-culture; political 
history, ancient, medigyal and modern; social science and 
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economics. In the west arm: English language; English liter- 
ature; mechanical arts; journalism and editorial rooms. In the 
north arm: administration offices; waiting parlor; civil engineer- 
ing; bookkeeping and elementary examination room. In the 
east arm: natural philosophy; physics; natural history; biology 
and evolutionary science. : 

On the second floor, arranged similarly to the first, are the 
following departments: —In the south arm: philosophy with 
history and biography; philosophical systems and metaphysics 
in general; Oriental philosophy; Greek and Roman philosophy 
and mythology; modern philosophy; comparative religions; psy- 
chology; pedagogics. In the west arm: Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Sanscrit and Oriental languages. In the north arm: German 
and French languages ; art and painting lecture rooms; civil and 
hydraulic engineering. In the east arm: archeology, archi- 
tecture; geology and mineralogy; mines and metallurgy. 

On the third floor, similar to the two lower, are the following 
departments: In the south arm, isolated from the other depart- 
ment, occupying as it does the entire arm, here and above, is the 
medical department, including physiology and hygiene; history 
and systems, with biography; anatomy and dissecting; bacteri- 
ology; materia medica, pharmacopeia and drugs; theoretical and 
speculative medicine, surgery and practice. In the west arm, iso- 
lated like the medical department, is the law department, as fol- 
lows: elementary law; property; torts; crimes; jurisprudence; 
practice and junior law court. In the east arm, also isolated, is 
the chemical department, as follows: elementary chemistry; 
advanced chemistry; young chemists’ laboratory; qualitative 
laboratory ; supply and apparatus, dark, foul gas and distillery 
rooms. Occupying the north arm are three suites for mathematics 
and one for archeology. 

In the south arm of fourth floor, over and in direct connection 
with the medical department below, are the special medical 
branches, viz.: contagious diseases; fevers; nervous diseases, 
optics and dentistry. On the fourth floor of the west arm, imme- 
diately over the law department, is the senior law court and a 
suite of special rooms. The east arm of the fourth floor is occu- 
pied by a continuation of the chemical department, and contains 
a quantitative laboratory, organic chemistry laboratory — animal 
and vegetable—and a store and supply room of herbs and drugs. 
The north arm of the fourth floor has four special suites. 

The fifth floor contains eight large halls, one, over the medical 
department, being used as a model hospital, with all hospital 
supplies and medical instruments; here, also, a complete course in 
nursing and taking care of the sick is given, but of course the city 
hospitals codperate with the university in these departments. 
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This, briefly, sums up the different departments, and indicates 
the ground covered; lack of space prevents a fuller treatment, 
but a few additional words in general will not be out of place. 

In connection with each department is a lecture room in which 
all the industries and professions connected therewith are con- 
sidered in their economical aspect—the labor required, the returns 
it brings, its functions and relations in and with the social econ- 
omy as a whole, and the general duties and requirements that” 
surround it. Each student upon entry is required to attend the 
lectures here given, and is then given free access to all the 
departments. It has been found that in this manner it is not 
very difficult to determine the bent of the student’s mind, as, in 
a short time, some particular department becomes his favorite, 
and he is then encouraged to enter therein. Upon entry each 
student is also required to attend a course of plain and clear 
medical lectures upon the essentials of health, mental and bodily 
strength; advice is given to each as to his diet and habits in 
general. It is the duty of each professor to try to the best of 
his ability to gain the confidence and respect of his students, and 
no professor whose character is questionable is allowed in the 
Institution. 

It used to be said that students were too rough to make it 
worth while to put anything nice in a school building, but this 
was a mistake and holds good for the coarse and ordinary only. 
None but the most degraded will deface or destroy fine art or 
work of real value; it has a power or influence within itself 
which is its own protector; therefore, in contradistinction to the 
uneven floors and bare, blank walls of the old school building, the 
halls are of mosaic tile, and some rooms are neatly carpeted; 
the walls are frescoed and the ceiling and angles are richly 
moulded, or have allegorical friezes in bass-relief. Each depart- 
ment is hung with pictures of interest in connection with ifs 
particular study; here are fine engravings of all who have been 
leaders in that particular field, and on shelves along the wall are 
the busts of its most eminent followers. 

Each department is intended to bring the student as much 
as possible en rapport with the subject under consideration ; and 
it is the duty of the professor to give a biographical outline 
of all the great men who have labored in that department of 
science. In this manner each department is made to correspond, 
as much as possible, to the subject taught; foreign topics in 
special departments are discouraged; when a student enters 
any room he is supposed, for the time being at least, to leave all 
other subjects behind and concentrate his mind upon the thing 
at hand. There are general lecture rooms where all topics are 
brought up for discussion and criticism, and divers studies per- 
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mitted, but it is here believed that true knowledge is acquired 
more easily by concentrating the mind and attention upon one 
thing at a time. Even the professor must study in his private 
room adjoining, and only subjects closely related are allowed in 
the same room. In this manner the very room becomes, as it 
were, impregnated with thoughts on this subject. This method 
seems to have a psychological effect and our advanced students 
have so far developed this faculty of concentration, that they can 
at will withdraw their minds from any subject and centre all 
their mental activities upon any other they may choose. 

In every department originality of thought is encouraged, no 
dogmatizing, religious or scientific, being allowed. All sects and 


ot 


systems are considered, but none, as such, are taught. The many 
gaps in knowledge and the insufficiencies of hypotheses are 
pointed out and the student is encouraged and urged to fill up 
the blanks. It is aimed to keep the mind as free as possible from 
bias and in every department extremes meet. The East and 
West go side by side in philosophy and religion and the past is 
given equal consideration with the present; in economics all 
systems are considered, from the absolutely despotic, through all 
the intermediate systems, to theoretical anarchy. Carved over 
one of the doorways is the motto: “Tear all sides, weigh the 
evidence, then judge.” For lack of space I must now bring this 
description to a close; many things have been left unsaid and 
many departments have been merely touched upon, but, perhaps, 
what has here been said may stimulate those who read to a per- 
sonal investigation; in the meantime all who believe in progress 
and the good of the race will, realizing the self-evident benefits 
of the new education, do all within their power to bring it into 
operation throughout the world. 














THE RELATION OF IMBECILITY TO PAUPERISM 
AND CRIME. 


BY MARTHA LOUISE CLARK. 


As we advance in the arts and sciences, in civilization and all 
which pertains thereto, we are almost wilfully shutting our eyes 
to another phase of advancement which tends in a dilferent direc- 
tion, and which, if something is not done to check it, threatens to 
be of infinite detriment to our national life. 

Side by side with colleges and universities stand insane asylums 
and schools for the feeble minded. Each year brings the request 
for added accommodations for the waifs of humanity, the little 
ones born to the street and the gutter whose only birthright is 
misery, Whose only heritage is shame. And keeping pace with 
and even outstripping the charitable come the penal institutions 
—the jails and reform farms. 

That we give so liberally to our homes for defectives, that we 
strive so philanthropically to educate and reform our lowest 
classes, is forever to our credit, and one of the noblest results of 
the Christian civilization of the nineteenth century. That we 
are obliged, however, to give each year more and more, until the 
amount has come to be out of proportion to the increase in the 
population, is not so indicative of national progress. 

The question what to do to decrease the defective and criminal 
classes is coming to be a serious one, which we shall be obliged to 
face at no very distant period. Restriction of immigration will 
not solve it, while we have already amongst us such an enormous 
population of criminals and paupers, imbeciles and insane. We 
may shut our gates to every European immigrant who wishes to 
slip in, and still the undesirable element in our midst will grow, 
demanding our money for support and menacing our society. 

I wonder how many of us ever stop to think of the ninety 
thousand insane in the United States, of the seventy-five thousand 
imbeciles, of the countless army of tramps and beggars, and the 
vast body of convicts? Or if we do stop to think of them, do we 
ever associate the different classes with one another or seriously 
ask the question why are they here? Does it ever occur to 
us that their increase might to a certain extent be averted; that 
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crime, imbecility and insanity are hereditary, diseases of the 
mind, and that so long as we allow them to go on breeding their 
kind, we can expect nothing but constant additions to the burden 
which we must bear as a nation? 

That we can entirely eliminate bad blood from the race is, of 
course, not at all probable; but that we can greatly lessen the 
sum total of viciousness and brutality is both possible and prob- 
able, and the importance of so doing is something which those of 
us who work with humanity’s castaways feel more earnestly 
every year of our lives. 

Of all the streams of evil which flow into the national blood no 
one is more productive of mischief than that of imbecility. The 
meaning of the word is rarely understood, even by intelligent 
people. To the general public it is synonymous with idioe ty. A 
school for feeble-minded children is simply an idiot asylum, and 
a not infrequent question asked of us by outsiders is, “ What do 
you do with those idiots?” In reality the genuinely idiotic 
child is the exception and not the rule. The large majority of 
those whom we train are simply what the name implies — feeble 
minded; children who can learn but are slow, who are blunted 
morally and intellectually but who show no specific defect. 

Such children are found in every town and city in the United 
States. Totally unfitted to battle with the world, the legitimate 
offspring, in numerous instances, of the jail, the infirmary and 
the insane asylum, they grow up following in the parental foot- 
steps, and leaving to their own progeny the same inheritance of 
vice, disease and laziness, always either actively evil agencies or 
passive burdens. And all this happens because there are not 
adequate accommodations provided in any state for caring for 
them; even those states which do support a few of them in child- 
hood turn them out when they reach adult age, to rely for exis- 
tence upon their own utter incapacity and the mercy of a world 
which has no place for the sufferers from hereditary evil. 

The perfectly healthy character in the midst of pernicious 
environments has often a fight for its life, and must depend upon 
its ability to judge rightly and execute well for its survival. The 
tendency, too, of the healthy character is toward good. It has 
had morally healthy ancestry ; at least the balance has been on 
the side of morals. The imbecile is the result of corrupt living, 
frequently of guilt, sometimes of a line of ancestry unbrightened 
for generations by a single responsible moral individual. In 
every case where a child has not been made imbecile through 
some prenatal shock, accident or sickness, somewhere in the 
family annals there has been opium eating, immoral living, 
drunkenness, insanity, imbecility or actual crime — perhaps all 
of these. 
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The large majority of feeble-minded children come from the 
lowest class. They are the result of gradual race degeneration, 
brought about by the causes mentioned. The sins of the fathers 
have been visited upon the children until the result has come in 
a wornout vitality, an enfeebled will and a low intellectual and 
moral status. There is no material left out of which responsible 
human beings can be evolved. The soul, conscience and mind 
are alike diseased. There is no capacity for correct judgment. 
There may be ability to learn, slowly; there often is acute cun- 
ning; but the human being has become to a certain extent a 
brute. He may know what things, in his limited sphere in life, 
he ought and ought not to do; but if he can do wrong without 
being discovered his conscience does not trouble him. Kept 
where opportunity and incentive to wrong-doing are lacking, he 
becomes fairly peaceable and docile; thrown out upon society 
with neither the desire nor the capacity to earn a living honestly, 
he becomes either a human parasite or a beast of prey. 

Since my experience as a teacher of imbeciles began, perhaps 
twenty of my boys have gone out to work for themselves. Fitted 
by their education to do some work well, under patient direction, 
they are still, so far as I can learn, for the greater part of the 
time inmates of the infirmaries, working for awhile, and then, as 
one of them told me, “resting.” Of course an occasional child 
makes a moderate success of life, but only an occasional one. 





The great majority are certain sooner or later to become public 
burdens, usually after they have married an equal or inferior in 
intellect and brought into the world children who are a shade 
less desirable members of the community than the parents. 

It is not at all uncommon for entire families of children to be 
brought, one after another, to state schools for imbeciles. Two 
out of a family are an every-day occurrence. One family 
of seven went to the Pennsylvania Institution, all born in an 
infirmary, of an imbecile mother. In one instance we have had 
five brothers, also from an infirmary, and the mother still brings 
children into the world, unhindered by our wise and efficacious 
laws. There is no hope of any one of the five becoming a reliable 
citizen, and three of them will inevitably marry. The state of 
New York paid out one million dollars in caring for eleven hun- 
dred imbeciles, criminals and paupers, the result, so far as it could 
be traced, of one such marriage. 

Even though the feeble-minded child has been rendered so 
through other than vicious causes, he is excellent material out of 
which to make the criminal. He has no resisting force, and 
temptation subdues any weak disposition to do right which he 
may possess. If with no innate perverse tendencies, he is still 
more than liable to fall. How much harder must it be for him, 
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born with vicious inclinations, to overcome them. One poor 
little fellow whose soul was a constant battle ground struck the 
keynote all unwittingly once when he said to me: “It’s easy for 
you to be good; your father was. But mine was bad, and drank 
and swore and gambled, and sometimes I feel as if I must do 
just as he did.” 

Another child, who will steal under my very eyes, and conceal 
it so deftly that it is almost impossible to prove it, is the son and 
grandson of men who have been county burdens all their lives, 
either in the jail or infirmary. Yet in time the child will go out 
to the same career, landing ultimately in the penitentiary. Two 
more of my boys are embryo murderers, utterly vicious, almost 
entirely destitute of any good trait; one has a certain pride in 
keeping pace with others, but once outside, where it will be 
utterly impossible for him to do so, his only saving grace will 
disappear and his innate viciousness assert itself. Some day he 
will commit murder, as inevitably as the freed tiger will do so. 
Being a human beast of prey, the safety of society will demand 
his death, though he is no more responsible than is the dog who 
knows that it is wrong to bite but does it. 

It is absolutely imperative that dangerous elements be removed 
where they can do no harm; and since we are so unpardonably 
foolish as to turn loose upon society men and women who show 
from babyhood the characteristics of the criminal, a wrong 
becomes a necessity. Allowing the brute to run wld, instead of 
taming him as we might have done, we can only appeal to his 
brute instincts, and must dispose of the results of our own in- 
adequate’ legislation. A child who in early life betrays decided 
victousness, and is even slightly below par intellectually, should 
be kept from society as we would keep poison from food. He is 
poison, poison to the blood of the nation; and sanitary laws are 
quite as necessary for the blood as for the homes of the people. 

My boys show in almost every instance a natural cunning, an 
aptitude for stealing and great dexterity in concealment. They 
can pick a lock as cleverly as a professional burglar, often with no 
other implement than a bent wire. Though I am able sometimes 
to teach them temporary honesty, I can in no instance feel 
certain that it will endure under temptation, because of their 
weakness. Education helps them for the time being, but its 
benefits are practically annulled by the after life of strife and 
exposure into which they must go. 

Belonging to the brighter class, most of them are moral more 
than mental imbeciles, and the moral imbecile is as incapable of 
being thoroughly reformed as the mental imbecile is of learning 
Greek. Thirty-four per cent of the imbecile children are the 
result of the intemperance of parents, and with their own inhe- 
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semble many of the Chinese opium eaters. 


well in the struggle for existence. 


trious until his death. 


peace.” 


the habit of studying faces for traces of imbecility. 


thousands of cases betray the characteristic features and expres- 


rent weakness and inclinations are sure to become drunkards 
themselves. I have wondered sometimes if the morphine or 
opium habit in parents was not often the cause of the cunning, 
mischievous, dishonest children with whom we are constantly 
coming in contact. In general characteristics they greatly re- 


Imbeciles belong usually to one of four classes — the harmless, 
passive sort, who have no energy, no strong desires of any kind, 
who are simply congenital paupers; the brutal, stubborn, evil- 
minded, dull ones, governed almost entirely by passion; a 
brighter class who are cunning and dishonest, addicted to petty 
thieving and little sneaking villanies, seldom guilty of. great 
crimes; and the fourth and smallest division, a class who have 
some good inclinations, and can with help and sympathy do fairly 


In investigating, so far as it is possible, the histories of mem- 
bers of the last-mentioned class, one finds almost invariably that 
there is somewhere in the families, good blood, that is, honest 
blood. One such boy is among my pupils. He is slow but 
honest, clean in character. When I asked the matron of the 
infirmary which sent him here for his story, she said that his 
grandmother was one of the best women she ever knew. Her 
husband, however, was weak, and the mother of the boy, inherit- 
ing her father’s character, fell a victim to it, more sinned against 
than sinning. In such cases there is apparently nothing which 
can be done to prevent misfortune. If we had a custodial work- 
ing home for adults, however, the child could be kept from still 
further propagating the evil, and made quietly happy and indus- 


There is no doubt in my mind that the brutal imbecile is 
responsible for many of the outrages committed in lonely, out-of- 
the-way places, for murders done with almost no motive. With 
strong passions, no power of resistance and feeble comprehension 
of consequences, prospective punishment does not frighten him. 
Even when he is burned or lynched he is scarcely able to connect 
the result with the crime. Is not the remark very commonly 
made in reports of such things in the newspapers, “The poor 
wretch did not seem to understand what it all meant”? Law 
produces safety for society, in a measure, because there are many 
inteiligent criminals ; but it does not always give us safety from 
the great crowd of half-witted tramps and low, degraded vaga- 
bonds who roam the country over, “a pillaging army in time of 


Working with feeble-minded children, one falls naturally into 
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sions of the imbecile. There are hundreds of faces in the peni- 
tentiaries which are but the fulfilment of the promise of those in 
our schoolrooms. With rare exceptions the imbecile boy goes 
out into the world, ultimately to become a pauper or criminal, 
the girl to be the natural prey of those human hyenas who lie in 
wait for everything that is weak and unprotected. She is the 
victim of the law which should‘cry shame unto itself that it fails 
to defend her, poor drifting wreck upon the great sea of life. 

Because we cannot entirely abate the evil of moral and mental 
imbecility is no reason why we should not do what we can. In 
this institution alone are four hundred children, who will in time 
probably go out to enter into the battle for bread. Though they 
form but a small per cent of the total number of imbeciles in the 
state, yet if they could be saved from themselves, kept under 
kind protection, developed by wholesome industry, and above all 
prevented from propagating their kind, fifty years from now 
would show a great saving to the state. As the laws stand, if 
the subsequent careers of these four hundred imbeciles and of 
their descendants could be traced, what a terrible chapter of 
misery, wretchedness and crime it would be, what an awful 
comment on the inefficiency of government. 

There is a false sentiment widely prevalent among unthinking 
people, which demands that a person who has not actually 
committed crime, no matter what are his tendencies, who 
can earn a living, if he will, shall be given liberty. Many an 
imbecile can and does work intelligently under direction; but 
liberty means to him license — license to live by hook or by 
crook, a parasite upon society or a menace toit. Anarchy is 
born in him. Not being able to reason, he is the tool of every 
agitator, no matter how unprincipled, who comes along. His 
sympathies are always on the wrong side, and if he is of the 
brutal class he is more dangerous than the intelligent malefactor, 
for with him there is ne stopping place. 

In lesser crimes the only possible way of appealing to him 
would be by swift and sure punishment which he could feel. 
The lynching of his brother for murder does not affect him. If 
he knew, however, that upon the commission of certain mis- 
demeanors he would experience certain punishments, he would 
learn to associate the crimes with their result, just as the dog 
learns to avoid theft because he knows that he will be whipped 
for it. Mr. Pixley of the Argonaut, in a recent editorial favor- 
ing the revival of the whipping post in California, said, speaking 
of the efforts of philanthrophy to reform criminals : — 

The very sympathy which leads to his [the phil: anthropist’ s] activity, 


is apt to blind him to the fact that certain criminals are incurable. T he 
footpad who, to gain a few dollars, beats his victim into insensibility 
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with a bludgeon, or overcomes his resistance with a revolver, is con- 
genitally lacking in certain of the elements that make up a desirable 
member of the community. Philanthrophy may exhaust its resources 








upon him without achieving any improvement in his mental or moral 4 
nature. Heis and from his natural limitations must remain a brute 
and a menace to society. He will only keep within bounds through | 


lack of opportunity or incentive to be lawless. The only way to restrain 
him is to imprison him; the only way to cure him is to flog him. 

Mr. Pixley is right. The criminal is often congenitally so, 
and the congenital criminal is simply a moral imbecile. If we 
could confine him throughout his life where both incentives and 
opportunities for w rong-doing were absent, we might in time 
make him fairly manageable. There is no place in the world 
outside for him. Deserving sympathy because he is the scape- 
goat for his father’s sins, he will still fail to receive it. Even 
were we willing with Victor Hugo’s blessed bishop, to take into 
our clean, well-kept homes, the morally bruised and battered, the 
scum which rises from the great sea of degradation, it would not 
avail. 

Self preservation is the first law of nature, but the saving of 
others is the first law of God. If we could only realize how 
utterly mistaken is a kindness which, in the guise of liberty, gives 
license to the imbecile criminal to work out his own corrupt 
destiny, we should have taken a long step in the direction of the 
millennium. Paganism murdered its defective children. Chris- 
tianity should shelter them, save them — by regular, well-ordered 
lives under efficient supervision from themselves, and from 
bringing more of their kind into the world. We pray with the 
murderer after the murder is committed, but we might have gone 
back to first causes, and kept that murderer from coming into 
the world. We forget that, as he is his own greatest curse, the 
truest kindness to the imbecile, moral or mental, is to prevent him. 

Wise laws, which will cleanse the race from its stream of 
impure blood, will do quite as much toward converting the 
world to the love of Christ as the sermon from the pulpit. Hand 
in hand with the church should go scientific investigation of the 
causes of crime and the means for its prevention. We are too 
much afraid of spending a little money now, forgetting that a 
present outlay often means a future saving. 

The civilization of a hundred years from now, a_ broader, 
nobler, better civilization than ours, will have learned the lesson 
that prevention is better than cure; that to keep, where it is 
possible, the murderer from coming into existence is more in 
accordance with the law of Christ than to allow him, through the 
inefficiency of the law, to come into being, and after he has ful- 
filled his evil destiny, lixewise through the inefficiency of the 
law, to smooth with gentle offices his pathway to the gallows. 











CHRISTIANITY AS IT IS PREACHED. 


BY BYRON A. BROOKS. 


THE census of 1890 shows that there are in the United 
States one hundred forty-three religious denominations, most 
of them called Christian. 

First in numbers and influence is the ancient (Roman) 
Catholic church, taking its name from the city which became 
its head when the “holy catholic church” was divided into 
the eastern and western communions. There are six other 
Catholic churches in this country —the Greek Catholic, 
Russian Orthodox, Greek Orthodox, Armenian, Old Catholic 
and Reformed Catholic. 

Then follow the multitudinous sects of Protestantism, led 
by the Protestant Episcopal church, the transplanted scion of 
the Church of England, itself a secession from the Roman 
Catholic church, when the autocratic Henry VIII. made him- 
self its head in place of the pope. But it was claimed to be 
the same church, possessing the same “historic episcopate.” 
This is also claimed by the Reformed Episcopal church, as its 
founder, Bishop Cummins, was a regularly ordained bishop. 

The followers of John Wesley could not claim for him 
this authority, consequently his ordination of Francis Asbury 
as the first bishop of the Methodist Episcopal church in 
America is not recognized by regular Episcopatians. Wesley 
sought to institute reforms in the Established church, which 
not being acceptable, his followers were cast out, though he 
died within its pale. They were called Methodists, from the 
methods introduced by Wesley, which really had their 
birth from his remarkable mother, Susannah Wesley. The 
Methodist Episcopal church in America is divided into two 
great sections, the North and the South. The original seces- 
sion took place in 1844 on the question of human slavery. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church South has the same articles 
of religion, the same system of conferences and the same 
discipline as the Methodist Episcopal Church North; yet, 
nearly thirty years after the close of the slave holders’ rebel- 
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lion, the Methodist church is still divided upon the old lines. 
These organizations are remarkably aristocratic in form, 
though composed mainly of the common people, and are 
very effective in establishing and extending their form of 
church polity. 

But there has always been an irritation within the church 
under the rule of bishops and elders, and in 1830 the 
Methodist Protestant church was organized by members who 
had seceded from the parent church on the question of ad- 
mission of the laity to a share in the government of the 
church, and of limiting the power of the bishops. These 
reforms have since been adopted partially by the Methodist 
Episcopal church, but the old division continues. The 
other Methodistic bodies are the Free Methodists, Independ- 
ent Methodists, Evangelical Missionary Church, Wesleyan 
Methodist Connection, African Union Methodist Protestant 
and the Independent Church of Christ, founded upon the 
doctrine of “the oneness of the church of Christ.” 

The next great body is the Presbyterian or “Secession 
Church,” which separated from the Church of England upon 
the question of the rule of bishops, and established presby- 
ters in their place. It adopted the Westminster confession’ 
of faith at an assembly in the old abbey in 1690, and though 
differing but little from the old church in creed and liturgy, 
the two became implacable enemies and transported their 
antagonisms to the new world. They declared the Bible to 
be the only rule of faith and practice, but could never agree 
as to its interpretation. 

In 1744 there was a division respecting subscription to the 
confession of faith, known as the Old Side and New Side 
Presbyterians. In 1837 the church was again divided into 
Old School and New School as the result of doctrinal differ- 
ences concerning the atonement, whether it was for the 
* general ” or for the “ elect ” only. 

At the outbreak of the civil war, the church South sep- 
arated from the church in the North and formed the Southern 
Presbyterian church. A recent attempt has been made to 
combine the two churches in their work among the negroes, 
but the upshot of it is that the Southern Presbyterians will 
not under any circumstances recognize colored Presbyterians 
as entitled to the same rights and privileges as themselves. 
Early in the century there was an extensive revival move- 
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ment in the Cumberland Valley. Differences of doctrine 
were developed, and the Cumberland Presbyterian church 
was organized. 

The General Assembly in 1890 appointed a committee to 
revise the Westminster confession so as to soften some of its 
expressions, particularly those setting forth the doctrine of 
“ preterition,” or foreordained damnation. This has not yet 
resulted in the formation of another church, though threats 
of it are numerous. ‘There are now in this country twelve 
denominations of Presbyterians, including North and South, 
Cumberland (white and black), the “ United,” Associate, 
Welsh Calvinistic and various Reformed bodies. 

There are seventeen Lutheran denominations in this coun- 
try. Their cardinal doctrine is that of * justification by 
faith alone.” They believe that in the holy supper there are 
present with the elements and received sacramentally and 
supernaturally, the body and blood of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
yet they reject both “ transubstantiation,” as held by the 
Roman Catholic church, and “consubstantiation.” Their 
polity is a combination of the synodical and the congrega- 
tional. There are four main bodies —the General Synod, 
United Synod in the South, General Council and Synodical 
Conference. There are, besides, thirteen independent bodies 
of Lutherans. 

The large Baptist denomination stands, as its name indi- 
cates, upon the apex of a pyramid —the method of perform- 
ing the rite of baptism. It is Calvinistic in creed and con- 
gregational in polity, but is divided into “ Hard Shell” or 
conservative and the more liberal. We have also the 
“Seventh Day” Baptists, who hold sacred the seventh day 
of the week instead of the first. 

The Congregationalists stand at the extreme of liberality 
in creed, and weakness in organization, each church being a 
law unto itself. But they are generally Calvinistic in doe- 
trine, though recently involved in a heated controversy over 
the question of probation after death; the American Board 
holding that those were not fit to preach the gospel to the 
heathen who had doubts as to the eternal damnation of those 
unfortunate beings who had not enjoyed the privilege of 
listening to their preaching, previous to departure from the 
world. 

There are four sects of Quakers — the Orthodox, Hicksite, 
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Wilburite and Primitive. Other denominations are the 
Disciples of Christ or Campbellites; the Christian Connec- 
tion, Evangelical Association; Seventh Day Adventists (two 
sects); United Zion’s Children; Moravian, German Evan- 
gelical (two sects); Plymouth Brethren; Zion Union Apos- 
tolic; Universalists; Unitarians; Social Brethren; Mennon- 
ites or Dunkards, divided into sixteen sects, including the F 
Conservative, Progressive and “ Defenseless”; and finally, 
the Church of God — though where it is to be found amidst 
this multiplicity of sects and organizations, we are not in- 
formed. Apparently its numbers are so few as to be un- 
noticed among the hosts of those belonging to other churches. 

Among the Mennonites, perhaps, is best seen the reductio 
ad absurdum of denominationalism. Though comparatively 
unknown, they are divided into sixteen sects, upon hair- 
splitting points of creed and custom, their most distinctive 
custom being that of washing one another's feet. Two of 
their sects are distinguished only by the presence or absence 
of buttons on their wearing apparel. “Buttons or no 
buttons” is the burning question between them, the wearers 
of those useful adjuncts of dress being accused of sinful 
“conformity to the world.” Among the Methodists, not 
many years ago, the wearing of jewelry or flowers or any but 
the plainest apparel was regarded as sinful violation of the 
command to “come out from the world and be separate.” 
But as they have become more prosperous, they quietly ig- 
nore the mandates of their founder that do not suit their 
tastes. 

Many of these divisions seem to be maintained chiefly by 
inherited antipathies, like those between the Orangeman and 
the Catholic in Ireland, the Presbyterian and the Papist, the 
Puritan and the Churchman. Men rally around names and 
dispute most fiercely about doctrines of which they know the 
least. Much of the prejudice existing between the denomina- 
tions is doubtless due to ignorance. When the Protestant 
clergyman goes to Europe and has opportunity to visit the 
cathedral unobserved, he finds there sincere worship of the 
same God. And when the Romanist is brought into contact 
with the Protestant in benevolent work, he learns that he is 
a man of like generous impulses with himself, serving the 
same Master. But each hies to his own pulpit on Sunday, 
put on the robes of ecclesiasticism and proclaims the doc. 
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trines put into his mouth by the dead hand of traditional 
teaching. 

Not only does sectarianism keep Christians apart, but 
churches of the same denomination are divided into rival 
associations. Thus, some of the Congregational churches of 
New York and Brooklyn, being unwilling to affiliate with 
the renowned but too liberal pastor of Plymouth Church, the 
Manhattan Association was sundered into two, which still 
stand aloof from each other and are unable to unite, though 
the “ rock of offence ” has long since been removed. In the 
face of such facts, “ buttons or no buttons” seems to be a 
respectable ground of division. 

Again, we have the grand divisions in the Protestant 
churches of “ Orthodox” or “ Evangelical” and the “ Un- 
evangelical,” though the terms are somewhat difficult of 
definition. Orthodoxy has been defined as “my doxy” and 
heterodoxy as “the other man’s doxy.” The unevangelical 
churches include the Unitarians and Universalists, with which 
the Orthodox refuse to fellowship, and with whose children 
they will not allow their own to march in Sunday school 
parades, though they mingle freely with them in school and 
street without contamination. The Young Men’s Christian 
(?) Associations will not allow thosé churches to take part 
in their organizations, though the membership of most of the 
Orthodox churches includes so many believers in future pro- 
bation that the Universalist church has no longer a reason 
for being; and the theological doctrine of the Trinity is so 
explained away in most pulpits that there seems to be no 
reasonable ground for exclusion of the Unitarians. 

In fact, so rapid has been the movement of modern life in 
the direction of the real and practical and away from the 
speculative and dogmatic, which has been heretofore the 
domain of doctrinal Christianity, that many of the members 
of the churches are utterly unable to give a reason for their 
denominational connection or an intelligent definition of 
their theological tenets. Yet it is theology and not religion 
which has produced these divisions, and it is this acquired 
momentum of ages of controversy that still keeps them ex- 
tant in an age of codperation and combination in practical 
affairs. 

This incongruity is still more apparent when we consider 
the machinery by which this system of preaching the gospel 
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is applied. Thus the Roman Catholic church has in the 
United States 10,221 societies, and owns church property to 
the amount of over $118,000,000, with a membership of 
6,250,000, at an average cost to each of nearly twenty dol- 
lars. The Methodist Episcopal church, with 40,888 societies 
in the United States, has $115,000,000 of property, with 
8,450,000 members, at a cost to each of nearly thirty-three 
dollars. The Presbyterians have 13,490 societies, with nearly 
$95,000,000 of property, and 1,278,000 members, at a cost 
of over ninety dollars to each, while the Congregationalists, 
with 4,868 societies, have $43,335,000 of church property, 
with 512,771 members, at a cost to each of over eighty 
dollars. In the United States there are 21,000,000 church 
members owning 475,000,000 of property. 

It will be seen that while the Methodist Episcopal church 
has by far the largest number of societies, the cost to each 
member is nearly twice that of the Catholic. This, doubt- 
less, results from the policy of the Catholics in establishing 
as small a number of societies as possible, with a large mem- 
bership in each, while the Methodists multiply small churches 
in every locality, at a much greater cost and with question- 
able increase of efficiency. 

These are the statisties of the first cost only of the church 
edifices of four denominations. What may be the annual 
expense of maintaining all the societies of all the one hun- . ‘ 
dred forty-three denominations in the United States, includ- 
ing pastors’ salaries, music, care of buildings and collections 
for denominational extension, can only be imagined. No 
figures are obtainable on that point, but it is well known that 
a very large proportion of that immense sum is wasted by 
the multiplying of churches and overlapping of their fields 
of labor. 

All over the country, east, west, north and south, are vil- 
lages of from five hundred to two thousand inhabitants, con- 
taining from six to twelve churches each. Recently passing 
through a humble hamlet in New York State, we counted 
the spires of six churches; subsequently we learned that the 
name of the place was “ Big Flats,” with less than five hun- 
dred inhabitants. The abandoned churches of New England 
are almost as numerous as its abandoned farms. A Christian 
minister has estimated that one fourth of the churches in 
this country are worse than useless, and that there are in the 
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United States 25,000 supernumerary churches, wasting annu- 
ally in the aggregate over $12,000,000. “ The religious 
history of a New England town,” recited by Rev. William 
B. Hale, is repeated all over the land. 

Though the members of the various denominations per- 
ceive the evil, they seem to be powerless to correct it. An 
attempt has recently been made in Connecticut to induce 
some of the weak and dying churches to unite, but without 
much success. At the same time the missionary organiza- 
tions of each denomination are at work planting their 
churches in the new towns of the West and South, regard- 
less of the existence of other churches in the same locality. 
The Catholic utterly ignores the presence of the Protestant, 
and vice versa, while the Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian 
and Episcopalian go on overlapping one another’s fields and 
building new churches which must be supported for years by 
outside contributions. 

The missionaries of each denomination know and deplore 
the situation, while they nobly starve at their posts or live 
as mendicants upon the cast-off clothing and enforced charity 
of the wealthier churches at the East. The appeals that are 
heard in every church for aid in “ spreading the, gospel ” and 
“promoting the cause of Christ,” in many cases mean simply 
the cause of the denomination, which is considered by each 
as synonymous with that of Christianity, while in some 
towns are churches without a congregation and congrega- 
tions without a church. 

In the last analysis, Christianity itself is considered by the 
Catholic to exclude the Protestant, by the Protestant to ex- 
clude the Unitarian, and by the Baptists, all who have not 
been baptized by immersion. In fact, so potent has become 
the wastefulness and wickedness of increasing the number 
of weak, rival churches in new communities, that overtures 
have been made by the Congregational Missionary Association 
to unite with the Presbyterians, Baptists and Methodists in 
an agreement that new churches shall not be established in 
communities where those of the other denominations are 
fairly filling the field. But this moderate proposition, we 
understand, has been declined by the two latter churches. 
At the same time the advocates of ecclesiasticism complain 
of the inadequacy of church accommodations in the large 
cities, and periodically discuss the problem why the masse: 
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do not come to church and follow them in their march “ up 
town” to more prosperous neighborhoods. 

But this does not apply to the Catholics. They seem to 

ive solved long ago the problem of sustaining churches in 

midst of the masses who most need their ministrations, 

discovered how to do this without drawing upon 

members outside of the parish or upon other 

s. The Protestant churches, on the other hand, on 

it of the heavy expense of their maintenance, necessi- 

ted by the class of people of which they are composed, 

seem to be compelled to follow the march of wealth, or to 

cease to exist —at least in the manner to which they are ac- 

customed. The question whether the kind of funetion which 

they perform is worth what it costs, or whether they are ful- 

lilling the objects of their existence, is beginning to agitate 
their minds not a little. 

The methods of maintaining these costly conventicles are 
various. In some the revenues of the sanctuary are obtained 
by a public auction in the pulpit of the choice of seats to the 
highest bidder, while those who cannot pay pew rent — with 
a premium —are unable to obtain a sitting in the church 
where the gospel of grace and of love to man is hebdomadally 
proclaimed. .In the old New England churches the pews 
were sold and became the personal property of the pur- 
chasers, while other churches were built and conducted on 
the joint stock corporation plan. As in this country the 
church obtains no aid from the state, such methods seem to 
be necessary in order to obtain the large sums required for 
their maintenance, as they are conducted. 

Sut in most towns and localities, without doubt, these 
methods would not be necessary but for the effort to main- 
tain so many denominational institutions. For example, in 
the city of Brooklyn, within a radius of one mile from the 
intersection of ‘Tompkins Avenue and McDonough Street, 
where two chureles front each other, there are the following 
churches: six Baptist, six Congregational, three Lutheran, 
five Methodist Episcopal, two Colored Methodist Episcopal, 
one Primitive Methodist, six Presbyterian, seven Prostestant 
Episcopal, one Reformed Episcopal, one Reformed Dutch, 
one Unitarian, two Universalist, one Second Advent, one 
Trinity (Congregational) six Roman Catholic and one Re- 
organized Church of Latter Day Saints (Mormon)—fifty in 
all. 
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No person would be obliged to go more than one mile to 
attend church, if there were but one in the centre of that 
whole region. As a matter of fact, many go much farther 
to attend the church of their choice and in so doing pass not 
only numerous churches of other denominations, but also of 
their own. However, as long as church attendance is a mat- 
ter mainly of hearing the preferred preacher or the best 
music, such anomalies will continue to exist. The practice 
of maintaining so many preachiug places at so enormous ex- 
pense, and thereby exhausting the resources of the Christian 
community for benevolent and genuine missionary work, 
must at least be considered as not good business policy. 

Another striking feature of the method of preaching of 
Christianity is its periodical character. Every seventh day 
the closed and forbidding edifice is opened and garnished, 
the preacher dons his gown and the congregation their best 
attire, the former ascends the pulpit and the latter seek the 
softest corners of the pews, the choir lift up their voices, and 
the preacher, if an earnest and faithful minister, endeavors 
by a fresh presentation of old truths, to arouse his hearers to 
a lively sense of spiritual things. But his voice falls upon 
ears dulled by constant repetition and hearts seared by ser- 
monizing. At all events, in thirty minutes his work is 
done, the congregation decorously file out to discuss the 
topics of the day, and straightway forget what manner of men 
they are. It never seems to occur to preacher or hearer that 
any immediate response to his appeal is expected — except 
oceasionally to take up a collection — and the whole perfor- 
mance becomes perfunctory to the last degree. 

The preacher, if a man of God, almost despairs of being 
able to arouse his hearers, and wears himself out in the 
effort to find something that will not pall upon their minds 
hardened by continual preaching; or if the reverse, he soon 
sinks into a mechanical performance of his function or en- 
deavors to attain notoriety by sensational methods. After 
the two “ church services ” on Sunday, the “ house of God” 
is closed for another six days, except that a part may be 
opened for an hour during the week for a formal prayer or 
praise meeting, and occasionally the audience room is occu- 
pied for a lecture or popular entertainment. 

These facts do not apply in the same degree to the Cath- 
olic churches. They are open every day in the week, and 
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the priest may at all times be found either in the confes- 
sional or in his house near at hand, to counsel, to comfort 
and to guide. The Sunday services are not so much given 
to preaching as to prayers, and the sermons are generally of 
a simple and practical character and not devoted to theo- 
logical discussion, except when expounding the dogmas of 
the church. The priest, undoubtedly, comes much nearer to 
the hearts and lives of his people and has a much greater in- 
fluence in the community than the Protestant clergyman. 
sut it is charged by the latter that the religion of the Cath- 
olic is too much a matter of formalities and has little part in 
his daily life. Undoubtedly, the same may be said of the 
Protestant, except that a good moral character is considered 
essential to membership; but when once admitted, his 
“Christian duties” are mainly confined to attendance at 
church, and contributions to its support. He may even 
violate the law of the land and retain his church connection 
so long as he holds to its doctrines and does not violate its 
discipline. 

By many in both, the church is regarded as a sort of Life 
Assurance Society for the future, as the church has been 
teaching for seventeen centuries that the end of religion is 
to save one’s soul. The Catholic church has always taught 
that there is no salvation outside its pale, and the general 
idea of ‘salvation’ has been escape from hell and admit- 
tance into a heaven of happiness hereafter. To this end all 
preaching and all sacraments have tended, in both the Cath- 
olic and Protestant communions. 

In the former, it is to be obtained only in the church and 
by compliance with its requirements. God can be ap- 
proached only through the intermediation of priests and 
saints, the Virgin and the Son. Luther proclaimed “ salva- 
tion through faith alone,” while the church insisted upon 
*“ works,” though the works were mainly duties prescribed 
by itself. But the Protestant doctrine of faith as a substi- 
tute for righteousness and of “ vicarious atonement,” seems 
to be at least as illogical as the Romanist doctrines of pen- 
ance and of absolution. While the Catholic trusts for salva- 
tion in an infallible church, the Protestant pins his faith to 
an infallible Book, to doubt the inerrancy of which is to con- 
demn one to perdition. Each proclaims his own to be the 
only true way of salvation; yet when an earnest teacher de- 
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clares both to be right, and that there may ! three ways of 
salvation, namely, through the church, the Book, and the 
human reason as the sole means of apprehending either, he 
is tried for heresy and pronounced anathema: not, however, 
by the Catholic church, which has been supposed to possess 
a monopoly of heresy trials. 

The fact seems scarcely to have been comprehended that 
the world is not to be saved by preaching alone; that salva- 
tion is begun in this life, and is mainly a matter of personal 
righteousness, which can be acquired only by rigut living 
among men; that the church is merely a human institution, 
encrusted with creed and custom, stifled in tradition, divided 
into a hundred warring elements and fast approaching the 
end of its usefulness, unless it be entirely reconstructed. 

This condition of things has been observed and deplored 
by many in the churches, particularly among the Episcopa- 
lians. As early as 1886, resolutions were set forth at the 
convention of the Diocese of Central Pennsylvania reciting: — 

Whereas, there is evidence that very many of our Christia” 
brethren now separated from communion with us and wiih eac! 
other, are laying seriously to heart the great dangers we are in by 
reason of our unhappy divisions ; 

Resolved, That the House of Bishops be respectfully requested t« 
consider whether, in view of the great reproach brought upon the 
name of our dear Lord by such divisions among His disciples, it be 
not fitting to set apart a day and to invite our Christian brethren of 
every name to unite with us in humbling ourselves before God, be- 
seeching Him to remove this reproach from His people and from Hiv 
church, that ‘all hatred and prejudice and whatsoever else may 
hinder us from godly union and concord” may be taken away, and 
that thus, not only with our lips but in our lives, we may more effect- 
ually bear witness to our Lord Jesus Christ and preach His gospel 
among men. 

These resolutions were the origin of the famous * Lambeth 
Articles,” by which it appears that the Episcopalians are so 
earnest in their desire for union that they are willing to give 
up nearly everything, except the * historic episcopate”: while 
more recently a leading Presbyterian has appeared in ad- 
vocacy of a “reunion of Christians” upon that basis, claim- 
ing an equal right to the episcopate. It is also announced 
that the Pope is about to issue an encyclical looking toward 
a reunion of the Greek and Roman churches. Others pro- 
pose a “ Brotherhood of Christian Unity,” upon the basis of 
love to God and service to man, in union for benevolent 
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action, while retaining church membership with those of af- 
filiated faiths. 

Other good Christian men declare that they are pessimists 
concerning the church, though optimists concerning the 
“kingdom,” and that the church may have to be destroyed in 
order that the kingdom may advance. They believe, in 
other words, that institutionalism is limiting life, so that the 
life, in order to grow, may have to break the institution to 
pieces; that the church, while containing many Christians, 
is itself far from Christian; that its methods are not those of 
Christ, and that there must come a new appreciation of the 
meaning of His life before the mission of the church will be 
realized. 




















IMMIGRATION AND THE LAND QUESTION. 


BY C. J. BUELL. 
I. THE RIGHT TO MIGRATE. 


THE last two or three years have brought forth a flood of 
literature on the question of immigration. Very little at- 
tempt has been made to discover fundamental principles ; 
restrictive nostrums have been freely recommended, each 
writer appearing to believe that the millennium only awaited 
the adoption of his panacea. It has seemed to me that these 
discussions have overlooked or ignored the very first and 
most vital principle. That principle is involved in the ques- 
tion, * Have men a right to migrate?” Is the right to move 
about from place to place on the surface of the earth a 
natural right that belongs to all men equally, or is it a 
privilege with which nature has endowed a few favored 
ones, leaving it to them to grant or withhold? 

The mere statement of this question brings out its own 
answer. Whatever degree of freedom may justly be claimed 
for one must necessarily be conceded to all. There can be 
no freedom greater than equal freedom. Whatever right I 
claim for myself, that must I concede to my brother. Have 
you, my reader, a right to change your habitation from St. 
Paul to California? Most certainly. Then that same right 
you must accord to every other one of your fellow-men. 
Have you a right to expatriate yourself and become a citizen 
of England, China or Afghanistan? With equal emphasis 
you reply, “ Of course I have.” Then you must accord that 
right to every other person on earth. All rights must be 
equal. In short, each person must be free to choose for him- 
self his place of abode; and so long as he encroacheth not on 
the equal freedom of his fellows, no one may deny him. 

The favorite reply of the restrictionist is somewhat as fol- 
lows: “Of course no one man may justly deny his fellows 
their equal right with himself to migrate from place to place; 
but all the people, through the regular channel of legisla- 
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tion, may make regulations and restrictions.” If this is true, 
then the principle of equal freedom is a fallacy, and that part 
of our Declaration of Independence which asserts that all 
governments derive every just power from the consent of the 
governed is nothing but an iridescent dream. 

No, the immortal Declaration is right. Governments can 
have no powers except such as rest originally and equally 
in each individual citizen. Consider, what is a just govern- 
ment? Simply an agent of the people, chosen by the people, 
to do certain things for the people. What are these things 
that the people may delegate to their agent, the government? 
Only such things as each citizen would have a right to do 
for himself in the absence of government; and of these only 
such things as the citizens choose to delegate. You can’t 
delegate to your agent a power you don’t possess. Your right 
to interfere with other people’s migrations is just nothing. No 
other citizen has any more right than you. Sixty-five million 
times nothing equals nothing. <A creature can never have 
rights its creator does not possess; so governments can never 
possess powers which do not inhere in each individual citi- 
zen before they come together to create their government. 

I am aware that there are certain classes of socialists who 
claim that the powers of governments are limited only by the 
will of the majority; but such claims rest upon investigations 
so shallow, and are so plainly at variance with the principles of 
equal freedom upon which our democratic republic is founded, 
that they should be regarded as curiosities instead of being 
seriously considered. 

It is also claimed that, because the members of a family 
may justly resent encroachments on the sacred precincts of 
the home, therefore the people of any country may with equal 
justice drive away peaceable immigrants. The cases are not 
parallel. The peaceable immigrant enters no man’s home 
unbidden. He simply comes here to make a home of his 
own, in his own way, and this he has the same right to do 
as had the Pilgrim fathers who planted their habitations on 
Plymouth Rock. The only limitation that may justly be ap- 
plied to the peaceable immigrant, is the same that applies to 
every other citizen—simply this: he must not encroach 
upon the equal freedom of his fellows. 

True, our Congress attempts to enact laws to prevent peo- 
ple from coming to this country; but all such laws are simply 
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tyrannical usurpations of power, without the slightest shadow 
of right behind them. Public sentiment may sustain them, 
just as it sustained the superstition of the divine right of 
kings to rule and rob the people ; just as it sustained for cen- 
turies the laws for the burning of heretics; just as it sustains 
to-day all sorts of laws that interfere with the divine right of 
every man to free thought, free speech, free labor, free land 
and free trade; but in the very nature of things all such laws 
are void for want of authority —void because there is no 
power on earth that has any right, or ever can have any 
right, to enact them. 


II. BENEFITS OF IMMIGRATION. 


Having shown that no people can possibly have the right 
to prevent peaceable immigration, I now desire to show that 
the coming of others not only does no harm to those already 
here, but really benefits them. 

Imagine yourself alone on an island; or, if you please, 
alone on a world. How poor, how weak, how insignificant 
you are! You must supply for yourself all your own wants. 
You must plow and sow and reap and thresh and grind and 
bake, before you can eat bread. Your clothing, in every part 
and in every detail, must be of your own make. W hatever 
shelter you have, you alone must construct. You have no 
one to aid you, no one with whom to divide the cares and 
the joys of life! How gladly would you welcome the dis- 
tant sail; with what heart-throbs of hope would you watch 
its nearing; with what ecstasy of delight would you note 
the fact that an immigrant was coming! Even one would 
make you glad, but many would bring any gladness. 
And how doubly joyous would you consider , if, among 
the many strangers coming, you ‘could but aie the happy 
smile of some sweet maid of your former acquaintance ! 

Attempt to restrict immigration! No, ’twould be the last 
thought to rise within you. Think of the blessings those 
immigrants would bring. Now the subdivision of labor is 
possible. Now each can devote his energy to the production 
of such things as he knows most about, and then exchange 
with all the others. Now the joys of home and fireside cast 
about you their holy influences, and soon the patter of little 
feet reminds you that immigrants from out the great un- 
known are doubly blest in coming. 
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Stop immigration? Never! Each one of the ten or one 
hundred now occupying the island can enjoy many times 
more of the comforts and blessings of life than before they 
came together to codperate among themselves. How anxious 
you all would be to open up communication with the outside 
world, that you might exchange the surplus products of your 
labor with men beyond the sea, and thus get such comforts 
and luxuries of life as on your own little island you could 
not produce. With what scorn and contempt would you 
look upon the person who should seriously suggest that you 
ought to build a row of custom houses around your island 
and fill them with politicians whose duty it should be to 
protect you from the evil effects of swapping goods when you 
wanted to! 

Isn’t it always true that ten men working together can 
produce far more than ten times as much as any one of them 
working alone? So, also, a thousand, under conditions of 
freedom, can produce far more than a thousand times as 
much as one. This principle is universal. The greater the 
number of the people, the more completely the labor is 
divided, each doing the work he knows best — provided only 
they are left free to exchange their surplus products — the 
greater the wealth of each and the more each can have to 
enjoy. 

Some one may here suggest that if all were permitted to 
come freely, the island might get too full of people. Non- 
sense — before the island got too full the people would stop 
coming. 


Ill WHY RESTRICTION SEEMS NECESSARY. 


Why, then, does restriction of immigration seem necessary ? 
Why does the incoming of our cousins from over the water 
seem to do harm? Why does it in reality intensify the com- 
petition among the workmen, and make immigration seem a 
curse when in reality it ought to be a blessing ? 

These questions can all be answered in one word 
monopoly. All the good things for which men labor and 
strive and think and plan, must of necessity be brought fort] 
from the earth by the exertion of man. In the language ot 
political economy, * Labor produces all wealth.” But labo. 
can produce not one single particle of wealth unless it can 
have land to work upon. The food we eat, the clothes we 
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wear, the houses that shelter us, even our very bodies —all 
are derived from the earth; all are the result of labor applied 
to land. Without the earth to use, human life is impossible. 

What sort of a welcome does the immigrant receive who 
comes to this boasted “land of the free,” seeking a place 
where he can use his energy and skill for the betterment of 
himself and all those who were here before him? Is he per- 
mitted to use the earth to satisfy his needs? Yes, if he can 
pay the price monopoly has placed upon land. May he not 
travel from place to place in search of cheaper land, or that 
he may find an employer to hire him? Yes, if he can pay 
the price that law-favored highway monopolists charge for a 
ride. Can’t he go afoot and thus escape excessive transpor- 
tation charges? No, he will be arrested as a tramp and put 
in jail, his only consolation being that some of those who 
helped make the laws that caused him to become a tramp 
will have to pay taxes to support him while he is there. 
Suppose he can pay the price demanded for transportation 
and for land, is he allowed to keep and enjoy the products of 
his labor, that he may thus become a good and self-reliant 
citizen? No, the tax gatherer is bound by law to fine him 
for every good thing he does, in order that some land specu- 
lator may the more readily blackmail his fellow-men. 

Suppose, by hard work, he overcomes all these unnatural 
obstacles that stupid laws have put in his way, and has a 
surplus of wheat or other product, is he permitted to ex- 
change that surplus in order to get the things he needs for 
the maintenance and comfort of himself and family? Yes, 
but on condition; if he exchange with his brothers who 
live outside the imaginary line that separates this “ great 
free country ” from the rest of the world, then he must give 
up from one fourth to three fourths of all he gets to a legal- 
ized robber called a customs collector before he may go home 
with the remainder. Or if he choose to exchange with some 
one on this side the line, he must pay the monopoly price that 
our tariff was designed to enable the home producer to extort. 
Suppose he submits to all these robberies and finally gets 
home with the fragment that remains, is he let alone to en- 
joy it in peace? Oh, no; the tax assessor comes around and 
fines him every year for having it. 

What a “grand and glorious free country” this of ours 
is, to be sure! Is it any wonder that immigrants coming 
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here compete with “ our own laborers” for a chance to work? 
How could they do otherwise, when we shut away the earth 
from them and compel them to beg employment of the favored 
few upon whom our system confers the privilege of owning 
the planet on which we live! 

This is just as true of those immigrants who come through 
the natural channel of birth, as of those who come from dis- 
tant lands in ships; and to restrict or keep out one class is 
no more logical or just than to pass laws to prevent the com- 
ing of the other. 

Why, then, do the citizens of foreign lands come here, and 
why do so many of them come in spite of all these evils that 
await them? Simply because they are compelled to suffer 
more evils where they are. But the tyranny of old world 
despotisms is no excuse for ours. Because in one country a 
man is robbed of ninety per cent of all he produces is no 
reason why in another he should thank God for the robbers 
who take only seventy-five. 

Thus it appears that the problem of immigration does not 
stand alone. Freedom of migration is as clearly the right of 
every human being as is freedom to breathe the air. Mo- 
nopoly alone is the cause of the evil. 

IV. THE REMEDY. 

What, then, is the remedy? Again the answer comes 
clear and pl lin: Abolish monopoly and restore freedom. 
These evils have been brought about by laws that restrict 
and interfere with the rights of man. The remedy must 
come through the repeal of —— laws and the restoration to 
man of his natural right to be free. Not more laws added, 
but many existing laws repeale ¢ is the kind of legislation we 
now need. Our wate hom must be * More lib rty.” 

We must erase from our statute books all laws that tax 
men in proportion to their industry. No man should be 
taxed more because he has made a piece of land useful, than 
another is taxed for holding an eqt ally valuable piece of 
land idle. 

The great iron highways of the country must cease to be 
the private property of such as the Goulds and the Vander- 
bilts the Hills and the Huntingtons. They must be made 
real free public highways, and all must have equal rights to 
use them, just as they now use the lakes and rivers, the bays 
and oceans, the country roads and the city streets. 
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All existing laws that tend to currency monopoly must be 
repealed. ‘The money of the country must not be made to 
favor either state or national banks, nor to give the owners 
of mines a greater price for their products than they will 
command in the free markets of the world. 

But most important of all and first of all, land monopoly 
must be destroyed. We must recognize again nature’s only 
title to land — the title that rests upon possession and use ; 
and the value of land — that value which is produced by the 
presence of population and the evolution of society — the 
value of land must be taken for public use; not allowed to 
swell the private fortunes of mere title holders. 

Look over this fair America of ours to-day, and see how 
few and how scattering are its people. More than all the 
inhabitants of the United States could live in peace and eom- 
fort east of the Alleghany Mountains were it not fo. the 
curse of land monopoly. Less than half the land even in 
New York City is really occupied and used. More than 
half is only partially used or is held idle by speculators. who 
expect to reap large profits from the increase of value which 
always comes with increase of population. 

Why do men hold land idle? For no other reason than 
to pocket the difference between the yearly value which the 
public gives and the yearly taxes which the public takes. 

How can land monopoly be abolished? By making the 
yearly taxes which the public takes equal to the yearly value 
which the public gives. When the public takes what it pro- 
duces, it won’t have to rob individuals of the product of their 
labor under the pretence of taxation. Adopt the single 
tax, and the vacant-lot industry is a thing of the past. 

All laws that pretend to grant to corporations or individ- 
uals any special favors must be abolished. 

All men mnst be restored to their rightful condition of 
freedom, and then let alone to work out each one his own 
career, unaided by government bounties or favors, unhindered 
by repressive or restrictive legislation. 

Democratic government is possible only under conditions 
of equal freedom; and that equal freedom must not be the 
variety proposed by restrictionists and paternalists, where all 
are equally oppressed by a governing class, but that broad 
and genuine freedom, where each person has perfect liberty 
to do whatsoever best doth please himself, so long as he does 
not interfere with the equal freedom of his fellows, 
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All men must have equal rights to be on the earth, to 
move about on its surface, and to use its materials to satisfy 
their needs. Each one must be the owner of his own powers 
and capacities. All that his labor of hand or brain can pro- 
duce is his own; and he must never be compelled to yield 
to individual or state any part of the product. 

The value of land, which is not in any sense a product of 
individual labor, properly belongs to the community that has 
produced it. When this value is put into the public treas- 
ury where it may meet all public requirements, taxes on 
labor will be unnecessary, and can be abolished. 

This simple, practical change in our system of taxation on 
the one hand destroys land monopoly and restores to labor 
its natural right freely to use the earth ; while on the other 
hand it takes the burden from labor’s back and leaves it free 
from the crushing weight of indirect taxation. 

Thus again we reach the same conclusion —that only in 
freedom for the individual man we shall find the cure for all 
our social evils; freedom to think, freedom to speak, free- 
dom to act; freedom to use the earth to produce the things 
that are necessary to life, comfort and happiness; freedom, 
absolute freedom, to exchange the products of his labor with 
his fellow-men the wide world over, with never a custom house 
nor a collector to interfere with his trading; freedom to co- 
operate with his fellows in all things, and never to know that 
government exists, except when he pays for the value of the 
land he uses, or when he attempts to encroach upon the equal 
freedom of his fellows. 

* With freedom established and monopoly, especially land 
monopoly, destroyed, the problem of immigration is solved ; 
its terrors have vanished. The innocent comer from 
over the sea is no longer an enemy to take our work away 
and reduce us to a meaner standard of living; but a friend 
who comes to help us, while we all rise to better conditions 
and heights of nobler manhood. 














TWO VIEWS OF MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 


I. Tue Brsrte anp Mopern Sprrirva.isM. 


BY THE LATE HENRY A. HARTT, M. D. 


MopeErN spiritualism has all the features of ancient witch- 
craft, which makes its appearance in the second book of the 
Pentateuch under sentence of death: “Thou shalt not suffer a 
witch to live.” In the next book we find the command: 
“Regard not them that have familiar spirits, neither seek after 
wizards to be defiled by them: I am the Lord your God.” 
Again in the same book it is written: “A man also or a woman 
that hath a familiar spirit, or that is a wizard, shall surely be put 
to death.” 

The prophet Isaiah in his remarkable work says: “ And when 
they shall say unto you, Seek unto them who have familiar 
spirits, and unto wizards that peep and that mutter: should not 
a people seek unto their God? On behalf of the living should 
they seek unto the dead? To the law and to the testimony: if 
they speak not according to this word, it is because there is no 
light in them.” 

In the first book of Samuel we have an example in the case of 
Saul, the king of Israel, and the witch of Endor, in which a 
spirit purporting to be Samuel the prophet appeared before them 
in material form. No man, then, who believes the Bible can fail 
to admit the possibility of communications from spirits, or what 
are called the phenomena of spiritualism; nor can he deny that 
all consultation with witches, wizards, and those who have 
familiar spirits, whom now we term mediums, is strictly for- 
bidden. 

In the New Testament witchcraft is included in the list of 
grievous and deadly offences, as follows: “ Idolatry, witchcraft, 
hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, 
envyings, murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such like; of 
the which I tell you before, as I have also told you in time past, 
that they who do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God.” 

To this category, or, perhaps, to consultation with demons, 
belong the magic of Egypt, the astrology of Babylon, the oracles 
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of Greece and Rome, and all the divinations, soothsayings, and 
secret and black arts of the pagan world. 

It is claimed that there is a higher order of spiritualism, in 
which power is given to heal the sick, to speak in unknown 
languages, to play melodiously on musical instruments, and to 
discourse with angelic eloquence upon any subject, however 
unfamiliar, that may be suggested. 

We know that, in the beginning, a variety of gifts was 
imparted to the Christian church, and, however they may have 
been neglected and become dormant, there is no intimation that 
they would be withdrawn. St. Paul says: 

Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. And there 
are differences of administrations, but the same Lord. And there are 
diversities of operations, but it is the same God which worketh all in all. 
But the manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man to profit 
withal. For to one is given by the Spirit the word of wisdom; to another, 
the word of knowledge by the same Spirit; to another, faith by the same 
Spirit; to another, the gifts of healing by the same Spirit; to another, 
the working of miracles; to another, prophecy; to another, discerning 
of spirits; to another, divers kinds of tongues; to another, the interpre- 
tation of tongues; but all these worketh that one and the self-same 
Spirit, dividing severally to every man as He will. For as the body is 
one, and hath many members, and all the members of that one body, 
being many, are one body, so also is Christ. For by one Spirit are we 
all baptized into one body. 

In the apostolic age, it was, probably, sometimes difficult to 
distinguish between the manifestations which came from a holy, 
and those which came from an unholy inspiration, and so an 
injunction was issued, to “try the spirits, whether they are of 
God; because many false prophets are gone out into the world.” 
And infallible tests were given: “Hereby know ye the Spirit of 
God: every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh, is of God; and every spirit that confesseth not that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is not of God.” And that we 
may understand the. full import of this confession, it is added: 
“In this was manifested the love of God toward us, because that 
God sent J/is only begotten Son into the world, that we might 
live through Him. Herein is love, not that we loved God, but 
that He loved us, and sent His Son ¢o be the propitiation for our 
sins.” And again it is written, “But though we, or an angel 
from heaven, preach any other gospel to you than that which we 
have preached unto you, let him be accursed.” 

Tried by these tests, modern spiritualism, as it appears in the 
ordinary séances of mediums, with its tappings, table-turnings, 
banjo-playings, slate-writings, testings, and materializations, and 
in the discourses and writings of many of its most distinguished 
advocates, is found entirely wanting. It has set up a new reli- 
gion, which it calls the religion of humanity, in which it borrows 
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from Christ His divine precepts of unselfish love; but, utterly 
destitude of the spirit by which alone they can be carried out, in 
the midst of perpetual bickerings and quarrelings among its 
deluded and credulous followers, it contemptuously denies His 
divinity, miracles, resurrection, and ascension, and blasphemously 
affirms that He was only a medium. 

Professor Henry Kiddle, formerly the superintendent of edu- 
cation in New York, in a discourse on the religious element 
in spiritualism, denounce the mediumship of which I speak as a 
form of animism or spirit-worship, below the paganism of the 
Greeks and Romans. “To build,” he says, “a religion upon the 
consultation of familiar spirits through mediums, is to descend 
below the pagan practices of Greece and Rome.” And yet he 
affirms that in consequence of the widespread spiritual ignorance 
and materialistic blindness which prevail, after Christian light, 
for so many centuries, has been poured upon the world, there is 
need of the mediumistic phenomena that are now witnessed; and 
that under the present circumstances they must be countenanced 
and encouraged in order to convince the unbeliever. 

We must indeed have fallen upon evil times, if all the mighty 
truths of Christianity with their mountainous evidences, which in 
the commencement of their march, hundreds of years ago, silenced 
the satanic oracles and dethroned the false gods of the pagan 
world, and which on the ruins of ancient systems of superstition, 
sensuality, greed, and violence, have slowly but surely reared the 
grand superstructure of our modern civilization, have now, sud- 
denly, within the last forty years, so far lost their hold upon 
mankind that there has come to be everywhere a spiritual eclipse, 
and all are enveloped in a shroud of Egyptian darkness, without 
God and without hope in the world, and can only recover their 
faith in immortality by a revival of divinations and occult prac- 
tices, which even those who profess to officiate in the higher 
courts of the temple of spiritualism denounce as worse than those 
which were enacted under the auspices of paganism in the olden 
times ! 

The hour has come when the church and all good men should 
array themselves against this hoary-headed iniquity, not with 
stones nor with fagots, but with the sword of the Spirit, which 
is the word of God. The hour has come when the reality of 
communications from the evil spirits and from spirits of devils 
should be admitted and proclaimed, and the words uttered by 
the great Jewish lawgiver should be repeated with all the em- 
phasis of a command from Heaven: “Regard not them that have 
familiar spirits, neither seek after wizards to be defiled by them; 
I am the Lord your God.’ 

If the advocates of the higher style of spiritualism are willing 
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to submit their cause to the tests of the word of God, and ac- 
knowledge the divinity and messiahship of Jesus Christ, they 
commit a prodigious mistake in holding any fellowship what- 
ever with this ancient Hebrew and pagan heresy. On the con- 
trary, they should at once stand forth as the true successors of 
the most eminent and gifted confessors of the early church, and 
be universally known as members of the highest order of 
Christian discipleship. 


Il. Pronrive Curisrianiry AND MopERN SPIRITUALISM. 
BY J. M. PEEBLES, A. M., M. D. 


Cogito ergo sum I think, therefore, I am. But thoughts do 
not more certainly imply existence and necessitate thinkers, than 
primitive Christianity logically necessitated a founder. That 
founder was the Jesus Christ of the gospels. Denial of the exist- 
ence of Jesus of Nazareth in the face of the Talmud, the New 
Testament, the cumulative evidences of history, the most learned 
living rabbis, and the hundred millions of nominal Christians, is a 
pitiable confession of ignorance, and in one well acquainted with 
the evidences would require no little effrontery. Palestine, as 
seen by travellers and unveiled by the explorers of to-day, is of 
itself a convincing fifth gospel, confirming those of the evangelists. 

The synoptic gospels, resplendent with the Sermon upon the 
Mount, the parables, the Galilean discourses, and those grand 
ethical teachings of love to God and love to man, accompanied 
by astounding spiritual marvels, constituted the magna charta of 
primitive Christianity. Dogmatic churchianity, founded upon 
Pauline mysticisms, Alexandrian sophistries, and the darker shad- 
ings of gnosticism, was the after-birth of several centuries. 

The Jews were monotheistic, and Jesus, cradled upon the 
rugged bosom of Judaism, naturally worshipped Israel’s one God. 
He kept the law. At twelve He astonished the templed doctors, 
Coming up from the baptismal Jordan, the spirit of God from the 
“opened heavens” infilled and divinely illuminated Him, and from 
this time He became the Christ, the light not only of Asia but 
of the world. The divine Spirit constituted the seal of His 
Messiahship, and made Him an authoritative exponent of the 
universal religion, the three basic principles of which were and 
are dependence, fraternity, and progress; or, more elaborately 
expressed, the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhvod of man, the 
immortality of the soul, the ministrations of angels, charitable 
care of the unfortunate and poor, and tenderest love, peace and 
goodwill to all. 
~ Considered externally, primitive Christianity, the crowning 
blossom of Israel’s fruitful trunk, was an evolution, Spiritually, 
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it was an inspiration, a revelation and a dife—a life of transcend- 
ent love, Christ being the central figure, the “Way, the Truth, 
and the Life.” Christ no more created the truth or the light, 
than Newton created the law of gravitation. His first teachings 
were under cloudless Syrian skies in His Father’s name. Says 
Renan: — 

The group that pressed around Him upon the banks of the Lake of 
Tiberias believed in spectres and spirits. Great spiritual manifestations 
were frequent. All believed themselves to be inspired in different ways ; 
sume were prophets, others teachers. 


His apostles, disciples, and multiplying believers were endowed 
with such mighty spiritual gifts that they wrought wonderful 
works in the very face of agnostic Sadduceeism and sacerdotal 
Phariseeism. The sick were healed, the deaf heard. Denial of 
these miracles, otherwise spiritual manifestations, was sheerest 
madness. The ery of Beelzebub and of magic, was of no avail. 
« Judge ye of yourselves,” were the fervid words of Christ. And 
the multitude did judge—and believed — until the day of Pente- 
cost, when from the spiritual heavens there came a mighty rush- 
ing wind, resulting in tongues of fire, daughters prophesying, 
young men seeing visions, and three thousand accepting the truth 
of Peter’s vigorously-expressed sermon—“Jesus of Nazareth, a 
man approved of God among you by miracles and wonders and 
signs which God did by Him in the midst of you.” 

Christianity, now solidly established, became at once a moral 
force as aggressive as potent. Apostles and missionaries were 
soon at the gates of Alexandria, Rome, and Constantinople. 
Pagan persecution only fired their zeal. Martyrdom for truth 
only insured the glittering crown the sooner. Churches —i. e., 
assemblies of sympathizing believers — were founded in cities, 
villas, and private houses. Every church was blessed with what 
Pail denominated “ diversity of gifts.” These primitive churches 
had no fixed creed, no formulated confession of faith; they were 
Christians, not sectarians. Their tests of discipleship were these: 
“ By this shall all men know that ye are My disciples, if ye have 
love one to another.” “He that believeth on Me, the works 
that I do shall he do also, and greater works than these shall he 
do.” “These signs fi. e., various spiritual manifestations ] shall 
follow them that believe.” And these signs, gifts and demon- 
strations of the Spirit did follow the early Christians for the first 
three centuries. Mosheim contirms this view, saying : — 

It is easier to conceive than to express how much the miraculous 
powers and the extraordinary divine gifts which the early Christians 
exercised on various occasions, contributed to extend the limits of the 
church. . . . Though the gift of foreign tongues appears to have gradu- 
ally ceased, yet other spiritual gifts, healings, prophecies, visions and 
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the discerning of spirits with which God favored the rising church, 
were, as we learn from numerous testimonies of the ancients, continued 
to some extent for several centuries. 


Ignatius, native of Syria and pupil of Polycarp, declares that 


Some in the church most certainly have a knowledge of things to 
come. Some have visions; others utter prophecies, and heal the sick by 
laying on hands; and others still speak in many tongues, bringing to 
light the secret things of men and expounding the mysteries of God. 


Many confirmatory testimonies might be quoted from Clement of 
Rome, Barnabas, Papias, Justin Apollinaris, Cyprian, Lactantius, 
and others of the earlier fathers. The Phrygian Montannus 
atlirmed with great emphasis that « These continuous prophecies, 
healing gifts, tongues and visions are the divine inheritance of 
the true Christian,” quoting in confirmation the old Scripture 
words, 66 W here there is ho vision the people perish.” 


St. Anthony in one of his fiery sermons exclaimed : — 


Zs walk in the midst of demons, who give us evil thoughis; and also 
in the midst of good angels. When these latter are especially present, 
there is no disturbance, no contention, no clamor; but something so 
calm and gentle that it fills the soul with gladness. The Lord is my 
witness that after many tears and fastings L have been surrounded by a 
band of angels, and joyfully joined in singing with them. 


Tatian, in his orations against the Greeks, said : 


Your poetess Sappho was an impudent courtesan, and sung her own 
Wantonness; but our women full of faith in Christ are chaste, and our 
virgins, at the distaff, utter divine oracles, see visions, and sing the holy 
words that are given them. 


Tertullian with fierce authority challenged the heathen to a trial 
of superiority in the matter of casting out demons, and the exer- 
cise of other spiritual gifts characterizing Christians. Among 
other facts, he referred to a sister’s prophecies and very remark- 
able revelations. These are his words in the “ De Anima” :- 


There is a sister among us who possesses a faculty of revelations. 
Commonly during religious service she falls into a trance, holding com- 
munion with the angels, beholding Jesus Himself, hearing divine mys- 
teries explained, reading the hearts of some person, and administering 
to such as require it. When the Scripture s are read or psalms sung, 
spiritual beings minister visions to her. We were speaking of the soul 
once, when our sister was in the spirit [entranced]; and, the people 
departing, she then communicate d to us what she had seen in her eestasy, 
which was afterwards closely inquired into and tested. She declared 
she had seen a soul in bodily shape, that appeared to be a spirit, neither 
empty nor formless, but so substantial that it might be touched. It was 
tender, shining, of the color of the air, but in everything resembling the 
human form. (See note at close of argument, page 000.) 

This is a very interesting illustration of Christian spiritualism, as 
exemplified and preached with such tremendous potency in the 
golden days of primitive Christianity. 
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These early Christians taught and practised also the Master’s 
beatitude, “ Blessed are the peace makers.” Speaking of this, the 
historian Guizot made the following observation : 

For three hundred years from the commencement of the Christian era 

a Christian was never known to fight. Whenever a soldier became a 
Christian he abandoned his profession of war. 
So far as I have read history, I have seen no well-authenticated 
account of Christians entering the army in the second or third 
century. Christians of that period practically followed Christ, 
the Prince of peace. * We do not deem it right,”’ said St. 
Jerome, “to fight with our enemies.’ “I am a soldier of Jesus 
Christ, whose kingdom was not of this world,” exclaimed St. 
Martin, “and therefore I do not fight.” « Karly Christianity,” 
wisely remarked Gladstone, “marched in the van of all human 
improvements and civilization. It inculeated arbitration, and 
everywhere made for peace and righteousness.” The Christian 
principle of peace was practically adopted in our late settlement 
of the “ Alabama Claims” with England. 

Aglow with the fires of fraternity, those first-century Christians 
inculeated also the principle of universal brotherhood. To this 
end Max Miller, prince of scholars, assures us : — 

It was Christianity that first broke down the barrier between Jew 
and Gentile, between Greek and barbarian, between black and white. 
Itumanity is a word you look for in vain in Plato or in Aristotle. The 
idea of mankind as the children of one family, as the children of one 
God, is an idea of Christian growth. 

Macaulay in a similar strain said : — 


I altogether abstain from alluding to topics which belong to divines: I 
speak merely as a politician, anxious for the morality and temporal well- 


being of society, and so speaking, I say that to countenance Brahminical 
idolatry [he might have added Buddhism also], and to discountenance 
that religion [Christianity] which has done so much to promote justice, 


and mercy, and freedom, and arts, and sciences, and good government, and 
domestic happiness, which has struck off the chains of slaves, which has 
mnitigated the horrors of war, which has raised women from servants 
ind playthings into companions and friends, is te commit high treason 
against humanity and civilization. 


The rationalist Lecky, writing of early Christianity in his 
‘European Morals,” says: 


The entire movement I have traced displays an anxiety, not only for 
the life but also for the moral well-being of the castaways of society, 
such as the most humane nations of antiquity had never reached. This 
minute and scrupulous care for human life and human virtue in the 
humblest forms in the slave, the gladiator, the savage, or the infant — 
was, indeed, wholly foreign to the genius of paganism. It was produced 
by the Christian doctrine of the inestimable value of each immortal soul. 
It is the distinguishing and transcendent characteristic of every society 
into which the spirit of Christianity has passed. The first and most 
manifest duty of a Christian man was to look upon his fellow-men as 
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sacred beings; and from this grew up the eminently Christian idea of 
the sanctity of all human life. 

Here, then, we have primitive or pre-Constantine Christianity 
with its one God, the universal Father, the brotherhood of all 
races, boundless charities, peace principles, and an ever-flowing 
stream of such spiritual manifestations as prophecies, visions, 
discerning spirits, trances, healings, and speaking in tongues - 
all of which are in perfect accord with the higher spiritualism of 
this century. Certainly the fundamental ideas underlying them 
are concurrent. God is one and His laws are immutable. The 
universe is a unity, and there is clearly manifest everywhere con- 
tinuity of causation and uniformity of law inducing and inspiring 
the processions ot phenomena, or, aS ane iently expressed by Paul: 
“There are diversities of gifts, but the same spirit [law]; diver- 
sities of operations, but it is the same God that worketh all and 
in an.” 

Spiritualism, however, must be differentiatad from spiritism. 
The terminologies absolutely necessitate, as every scholar knows, 
different meanings. Chinese, Indians, and Utah Mormons are 
spiritists, believing in spirit communications. Most of the African 
tribes of the Dark Continent worship demons and believe in 
spirit converse, but certainly they are not intelligent and reli- 
wious spiritualists. 

Spiritism is a fact, a sort of modernized Babylonian necromancy. 
Its devotees, hypnotized by the unembodied denizens of Hades, 
divine for dollars. It is promiscuous spirit commerce with a high 
tariff. It is from beneath and morally gravitates towards the 
dark. I repeat, spiritism is a fact; so is mesmerism, so is. tele- 
pathy, and so, also, is a rattlesnake bite. Facts may be morally 
true or false. They may serve for purposes of good or direst ill. 
As an exhibition of wonders as pabulum for scofting atheists 
who demand visible sight of the invisible, infinite One, and insist 
upon a terrific clap of thunder to convince them of the existence 
of electricity, commercial spiritism, with its attending shadowy 
hosts manifesting in ill-ventilated rooms, may be a temporary 
necessity, but it legitimately belongs, with such kindred subjects 
as mesmerism, to the category of the sciences ; while spiritualism, 
originating in God who is spirit, and grounded in man’s moral 
nature, is a fact, and infinitely more a fact plus reason and 
conscience; a fact relating to moral and religious culture —a 
sublime spiritual truth ultimating in consecration to the good, the ’ 
beautiful, and the heavenly. Spiritualism proffers the key that 
unlocks the mysteries of the ages. It constituted the foundation 
stones of all the ancient faiths. It was the mighty uplifting force 
that gave to the world its inspired teachers and immortal leaders. 
Rightly translated, the direct words of Jesus are, “God is 
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Spirit.” The spiritual is the real and the substantial. The 
spiritually minded are reverential. “The fruit of the Spirit,” 
said the apostle to the Gentiles, “is love, joy, peace, long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” Spirit- 
ualism, by whatever name known, without the fruit of the 
Spirit, without religion and moral growth, is but the veriest rot 
and rubbish; and religion, by whatever name known, in any age, 
without spiritualism and its accompanying spiritual gifts, is only 
an empty shell —an offensive creedal cadaver, that should be 
buried without the ecclesiastical formalities of confessional 
- revision.” 

History has its cycles and transformation periods. Night 
follows the day. Soon after the battle of Thrace, 314 A. D., 
(> stantine embraced and nationalized Christianity, making it a 
court religion, a kingdom of this world. Then commenced the 
reign of councils and of creeds. The highest church dignitaries 
quarrelled. Arius was arrayed against Athanasius. Some 
bishops were banished. Heretics were hunted and imprisoned, 
The church historian, Milman, says :— 

Nowhere is Christianity less attractive than in the councils of the 
church. Intrigue, injustice, violence, decisions on authority alone, and 
that the authority of a turbulent majority, detract from the reverence 
and impugn the judgment of at least the later councils. The close is 
almost invariably a terrible anathema, in which it is impossible not to 
discern the tones of human hatred, of arrogant triumph, and of rejoicing 
at the damnation hurled at the adversary. 

We are all familiar with the license that Cyril of Alexandria 
gave to his monks, who murdered Hypatia; and our memories 
are too good to forget the account of the robber council of 
Ephesus. Creeds promulgated by one council were essentially 
modified by future councils, till the Christianity of the first three 
centuries was transformed into institutional Christianity, with its 
mystical dogmas and dry confessions of faith, causing a cloud- 
curtained moral darkness of twelve hundred years — churchianic 
reign of terror —a-very nidus of theological demons, from the 
huge den of which were hatched Romanism and Calvinism, both 
ili-adapted to the fostering and propagation of the more delicate 
Christian graces, and especially of angel ministries. “ When the 
church came into the hands of the Christian princes during the 
Constantine period,” says Rufinus, « it thereby gained power and 
riches, but lost many of its virtues and more of its spiritual 
gifts.” 

Christianity, now championed by the state, and presided over 
by scheming, ambitious bishops, transformed portions of Syria, 
Asia Minor, and other localities of the Orient into crimson fields 
of slaughter, sprinkled with fraternal blood tlte fairest portion of 
Europe, and in a measure paralyzed the intellectual and moral 
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growth of nations. The execution of heretics by Constantine 
ecclesiastics was the natural sequence of theological and institu- 
tional Christianity. Why should not bishops and priests hate 
those whom they believed God hated? Why should they not 
condemn and burn, in this world, those pagans and heretics whom 
they believed God would eternally burn in the future world? 
When great numbers of these heretical Priscillianists were put to 
death, in 385 A. D., at the instigation of the two dictatorial 
bishops, Ursatius and Ithiacus, they pleaded for clemency. But 
the reply was, “* God, the Levitical code, and the interests of the 
church require it.” When the so-called Christian warrior, Godfrey 
de Bouillon, took Jerusalem at the close of the tenth century, the 
whole garrison, without distinction of age or sex, was put to the 
sword. Infants were slain with their mothers; the streets of 
Jerusalem were covered with the bleeding, dying, dead; and yet 
Jesus, whom these ferocious, war-crimsoned Christians professed 
to follow, was styled the Prince of peace. 

The murderous conduct of religionists during and following 
the century of Constantine’s reign, together with the council- 
begotten dogmas of tritheism, commercial atonement, election and 
reprobation, eternal hell torments, and the endless punishment of 
the heathen and non-elect infants, have driven more brilliant 
minds into atheism and infidelity than all the Humes, Paines, 
Volneys, and Voltaires that ever lived or wrote. 

The following extracts are samples of some of the 
orthodox sermons of the past : — 


gi od sound 


When they (the saints) shall see how great the misery is from which 
God hath saved them, and how great a difference He hath made between 
their state and the state of others who were by nature, and perhaps by 
practice, no more sinful and ill-deserving than they, it will give them 
more a sense of the wonderfulness of God’s grace to them. Every time 
they look upon the damned, it will excite in them a lively and admiring 
sense of the grace of God in making them so to differ. The sight of 
hell torments will exalt the happiness of the saints forever. — Rev. Em- 
mons’ Sermons, Xi. 

The happiness of the elect in heaven will, in part, consist in witness- 
ing the torments of the damned in hell. And among these it may be 
their own children, parents, husbands, wives, and friends on earth. 
One part of the business of the blessed is to celebrate the doctrine of 
reprobation. While the decree of reprobation is eternally executing on 
the vessels of wrath, the smoke of their torment will be eternally 
ascending in view of the vessels of mercy, who, instead of taking the 
part of those miserable objécts, will say, ‘‘ Amen, hallelujah, praise the 
Lord.’ — Rev. Emmons’ Sermons, xvi. 

When the damned have drunken down whole draughts of brimstone 
one day, they must do the same another day. The eye shall be tor- 
mented with the sight of devils, the ears with the hideous yellings and 
outcries of the damned in flames, the nostrils shall be smothered, as it 
were, with brimstone; the tongue, the hand, the foot, and every part, 
shall fry in flames. — Rev. Ambrose’s Discourse on Doomsday. 

The godly wife shall applaud the justice of the Judge in the condem- 
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nation of her ungodly husband. The godly husband shall say amen to 
the damnation of her who lay in his bosom. ‘lhe godly parents shall 
say hallelujah at the passing of the sentence of their ungodly child. 
And the godly child shall from the heart approve the damnation of his 
wicked parents who begot him, and the mother who bore him. — Rev. 
Thos. Bostins’ Fourfold State, p. 336. 

If the word damnable were ever permissible it could justly be 
applied to the above irrational and blasphemously anti-Christian 
doctrines. They gave Colonel Ingersoll his coveted opportunity ; 
he improved it to the utmost, all the while mistaking Calvinism 
for Christianity. This eloquent word-painting agnostic has never, 
however, attacked Christ, nor His beautiful moral teachings; 
neither has he hurled a solitary javelin at primitive Christianity, 
the golden radiance of which, for three hundred years, enlight- 
ened and bettered alike Grecian culture and Roman civilization. 

Upon these theological matters we must be pardoned for writ- 
ing warmly, incisively; for it was the ecclesiastical creeds formu- 
lated in the seventeenth century and preached in the eighteenth, 
that drove me, while yet in youth’s sunny morning, into the 
whirling, chilling maelstrom of atheism—to be rescued, under 
God’s providence, by manifestations of invisible psychic forces 
and the most palpable demonstrations of present spirit ministries, 
placing my feet firmly upon the rock of ages, Christ. It was not 
the cheeriest comfort, in those half-a-century-gone years, to be 
intellectually driven by the lurid preaching of eternal hell tor- 
ments into materialism and unbelief, and then to be compelled to 
listen to sermons from the text, “* He that believeth not shall be 
damned.” 

Churchianity and Christianity should no more be used inter- 
changeably than spiritism and spiritualism. Churchianity, red 
with the blood of millions of slain heretics, still preaches salva- 
tion through blood, instead of through Christ, and points to the 
sepulchre and the crucified body of Jesus, instead of the living 
Christ in the heavens. Sharply prodded by science, criticism, 
and the broadening genius of this century, churchianity is at 
present undergoing a wonderful transformation. Its all-hopeful 
word just now is “revision.” It is consciously aware that it 
must revise and grow, or die. Already the harshly-grating word 
damned in Mark’s gospel has been made to read “ condemned.” 
Devil has been minimized to diabolus—an undesirable, uncom- 
panionable adversary. Hell in the Revised Version has been 
softened down to hades, the invisible under world where Jesus 
preached to the spirits in prison, and the hell-fire where the 
worm was not to die nor the “fire to be quenched” —the 
Gehenna Valley of Hinnom—has become fruitful with vine- 
yards. Absolutely, the writer, while visiting Palestine a few 
years ago, plucked and ate delicious grapes growing in the old 
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hell-fire Vale of Hinnom. (See St. Mark ix. 43.) If, as Emerson 
taught, “ Carrion under the genial and vivifying beams of the sun 
is changed into grasses and grains,” why should not /edl, that is, 
that ancient hell-tire valley just outside the walls of Jerusalem, 
with its extinct worms for fertilizers, be utilized and transformed 
into leafy, purpling vineyards laden with the most luscious 
clusters ? 

Evolution is everywhere manifest. The telegraph, the tele- 
phone, the phonograph, sarcognomy, mesmerism, clairvoyance, 
psychometry (see Professor J. R. Buchanan’s works) in connec- 
tion with other scientific discoveries and religious aspirations, 
seemingly constituted the befitting time for the rediscovery and 
propagation of spiritualism. We say rediscovery, for to agnostic 
materialists and sectarian Christians, spiritualism, demonstrating 
conscious communications between mortals and the overarching, 
invisible world of immortals, was literally a discovery, a new 
revelation. And yet from remotest antiquity all races and tribes 
had witnessed and echoed these phenomena in some form. They 
were considered at different periods miracles, magic, possessions, 
apparitions, oracles, special providences, witchcraft, demons and 
angels, Their persistence, surviving the decay of thrones and 
empires, is, according to Herbert Spencer, a proof of their reality 
and their value. 

When in Canton, China, the guest of Dr. Kerr, physician and 
missionary, we chanced to speak of the spirit manifestations in 
America, when he coolly exclaimed: “ Why, sir, these manifes- 
tations are very old in this country. China is an empire of 
spiritists.” And to prove it he took me out to temples, shrines 
and booths, where I witnessed spirit-writing and other forms of 
mediumistic phenomena. It is no doubt the consensus of opinion 
throughout the enlightened world to-day that these psychic 
phenomena are the works of invisible spirit intelligences. Ac- 
cordingly, Alfred R. Wallace, the eminent English naturalist and 
scientist, pointedly says: 

My position, therefore, is that the phenomena of spiritualism, in their 
entirety, do not require further confirmation. They are proved quite as 
well as any facts are proved in other sciences. 

These spiritual phenomena, however, are not miracles in any 
such sense as the seventeenth-century schoolmen defined them. 
They are not violations of the laws of nature, but the operations 
of higher natural laws than the masses comprehend. The super- 
natural is the natural upon the spiritual plane of existence. If 
Jesus in His time had telephoned from Jerusalem to Bethany, or 
telegraphed from Jericho to a friend residing at the foot of snowy 
Ilermon, these methods of communication would have been pro- 
nounced astounding miracles. Can He who made the eye not 
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see? Can He who ordained law, whether in the sprouting of an 
acorn or in the ordaining of a constellation, not modify it, or 
bring into activity a higher spiritual law transcending it? In the 
measureless realm of absolute being, personality reigns supreme. 
And so in the over-encircling lesser realms, minor spirit personal- 
ities, reigning finitely, produce spiritual manifestations made 
visible to us under proper conditions. They are natural. And 
being natural to the plane of conscious life and intelligence that 
produced them, they as naturally, as scientifically, demonstrate 
the future existence of man. “ The vast universe is to me,” said 
Emerson, “one grand spiritual manifestation.” And the greater 
necessarily includes the less. 

Personally, | know that the dead are alive — know that friends 
departed live and manifest to us still — know by careful observa- 
tion and patient experience, in connection with reason and my 
best judgment, that the angels of God are about us and minister 
to us. It is knowledge. And I can rejoicingly say with the 
apostle, “For we know that if our earthly house of this taber- 
nacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

Possibly some ecclesiastic may say, “I have never seen the 
spiritual manifestations.” Quite likely. Millions have not seen 
the seas, lakes, and canals upon the planet Mars, nor the telescope 
that discovered them. The more the pity. Ignorance, whether 
churchianic or agnostic, ought to be very modest. What individ- 
uals have not seen does not enter into the moral equation for 
determining truth. 

Premonitions, hypnotism, telepathy, trance, visions, clair- 
voyance, psychometry and other varied spirit phenomena are 
all about us, and to ignore them without the most candid inves- 
tigation is the shabbiest sort of self-stultification. Having wit- 
nessed levitation, i. e., a human being floating in the air at high 
noon (himself and myself in the room alone), I am quite pre- 
pared to believe that the “Spirit of the Lord caught away 
Philip” from the sight of the eunuch, leaving him afar off at 
Azotus. Having seen a medium’s hand put by the entrancing 
spirit into the full blaze of a kerosene lamp and there held for 
fully three minutes unburned, I am all the more inclined to 
believe that Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego walked in the 
fiery furnace, “the form of the fourth” as a protecting shield 
being in their midst. Having witnessed spirit writing mm the air 
as well as upon walls by a vanishing spirit hand, all the more 
readily do I accept the recorded account of “the fingers of a 
man’s hand” mystically writing upon the wall in Belshazzar’s 
palace. Soundly said the most distinguished of the Beechers, 
“ Modern spiritual manifestations strengthen faith.” And just 
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how sectarian religionists can believe and preach that Samson 
slew those foxes, and that the wha'e swallowed Jonah, and yet 
imperiously deny the long-prayed-for and now realized spiritual 
gifts and manifestations, as attested by many of the most highly 
cultured, most scientific and most erudite men of this and of 
foreign countries, is to me not only painfully unaccountable, but 
it must seriously try the patience of all true Christians. 

Is it reiterated, “I have not witnessed the spirit manifestations, 
I have not seen spirits”? Whatof it? Francisco Sizzi was once 
in a similar predicament. These were his words : — 

Moreover the satellites of Jupiter are invisible to the naked eye, and 

therefore can exercise no influence over the earth, and therefore would 
be useless, and therefore do not exist. 
This is logic gone mad, _ Ecelesiastics should not only be abreast 
of but in advance of their age, that they may fulfil the command, 
“Feed My sheep.” But corn that yellowed in Kedron’s Valley 
two thousand years ago will not feed the hungry of to-day; re- 
chewing the churchianic husks of the post-Constantine period 
will not fatten our souls in love and wisdom; nor will the snuff- 
ing of sulphurous Dead Sea breezes cure moral leprosy. The 
people are calling for a living Christ, a living gospel, and for 
earnest, Inspirational pulpit exegeses of such living issues as the 
moral education of the masses, the abolition of poverty, thought 
transference, hypnotism, telepathy, psychometry and_ spiritual 
manifestations — all of which point to the bettering of life here, 
or to demonstrations of a life immortal hereafter. 

Premier Gladstone, as morally courageous as eloquent, who 
has candidly investigated the spiritual phenomena, encouragingly 
said: “I know of no rule which forbids a Christian to examine 
into the signs of preternatural agency in the system called 
spiritualism.” 

Spiritualism, however, while inhering in and originating from 
God, does not centre alone in and rest entirely upon phenomena, 
but upon spirit upon the spiritual and moral constitution of 
man, which constitution requires such spiritual sustenance as in- 
spiration, prayer, faith, vision, trance, clairvoyance, and heavenly 
impressions from the Christ-sphere of love and wisdom. Spirit- 
ualists, like the primitive Christians, believe in God the Father 
and in the brotherhood of the races. They acknowledge Christ; 
they feel the influx of the Holy Spirit; they converse with 
angels; they cultivate the religious emotions; they exercise char- 
ity and the other Christian graces; they open their séances with 
prayer. They are richly blessed with visions and calm, uplifting 
ministrations from angelic homes. They see in every pure 
crystal stream a Jordan, in every verdure-clad mountain a present 
Olivet, and in every well-cultivated prairie a Canaan flowing 
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with milk and honey; and they teach salvation by character, or 
by the dife, as did Paul, who said, “ Being reconciled, we shall be 
saved by His life” (Rom. v. 10). 

And it is not matter nor sea-slime nor protoplasm that consti- 
tutes the basis of life, but spirit— that is to say, spiritual or 
divine substance. Spirituality is the substantial reality. And 

‘ man is a spirit now—a spirit living in a material body, which 
body bears something of the same relation to the real, conscious, 
invisible man, that the husk bears to the corn. Evidently man is 
a trinity in unity, constituted of a physical body, a spiritual body, 
and a conscious, undying soul —triune here, dual over there, and 
one uncompounded, indestructible divine substance in his inmost, 
forever. Advanced spirits are denominated angels. Spirits are 
but men and women divested of their mortal bodies. They have 
taken with them consciousness, memory, reason, sympathy, char- 
acter. They walk by our sides often, and yet unseen. Philo- 
sophically considered there is but one world, and that one world 
embraces the yesterdays, the to-days, and the innumerable to- 
morrows of eternity. 

Spiritualism has not only positively demonstrated a future life, 
but it has explained the philosophy and psychic methods of spirit 
intercourse ; it has greatly liberalized the religious mind; it has 
encouraged the philanthropic reforms of the age, and it has given 
us a revised geography of the heavens and the hells. Mortals 
enter the future world with as absolute substantial bodies as we 
have here, only more refined and etherealized. There are differ- 
ent degrees of happiness there. Memory is the undying worm. 
There is intense suffering in those Cimmerian spheres. And yet 
God builds no hells; He burns no man’s fingers here, damns no 
souls there. Men are the architects of their own hells; they reap 
what they sow. Every child born into this world is a possible 
archangel or a possible demon: his head touches the world of 
light, his feet the world of darkness. He is a moral being, having 
power ot choice. Punishment follows sin; there is no escape. 
Divine punishment is disciplinary in all worlds. Christ still 
preaches to undeveloped imprisoned spirits. The angels call, and 
souls are constantly coming up through tribulation deep. The 
door of mercy is not shut; there is ever the opportunity of 
progress from darkness to light. God is love. 

Modern spiritualism —- of which Swedenborg was the John the 
Baptist and the Shakers the first organized body of men and 
women jn America to fully realize the meaning of the phenomena 

has disclosed some of the unspeakable beauties awaiting us in 
the many-mansioned house of the Father. These mansions-— 
aural spheres enzoning stars and planets —are real, substantial, 
and adaptively fitted for the abodes of spirits and angels. These, 
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aflame with love, are ever active in some educational or redemp- 
tive work. Heaven’s rest is not idleness; the soul’s activities are 
intensified by the transition. The future life is a social life, a 
constructive life, a retributive life, and a progressive life, where 
the soul sweeps onward and upward, in glory transcending glory, 
through the ages of eternity. 

Spiritualism does not say “good night” in the hour of death, 
but rather gives the glad assurance of a most welcome “ good 
morning ” just across the crystal river. It does not drape the 
mourner’s home in gloom, but lifts the grim curtain, permitting 
us to hear responsive words of undying affection from those we 
love. Oh, let us rejoice, then, and be glad in these Easter years 
of spiritualism, for they give life a new meaning. They put new 
courage, new strength, new intelligence, new religious aspirations, 
into our daily duties. 

The primitive Christians were religious spiritualists. They 
often saw Christ in visions, and in His name they healed the 
sick. Spiritualism, the complement of Christianity, sweetens 
the bitterest cup, helps bear the heaviest burden, lightens the 
darkest day, comforts the saddest heart, and gathering up the 
kindly efforts we make in behalf of our fellow-men, transfigures 
them with its brightness, ennobles them with its moral grandeur, 
and throws around them the circling aureole of fadeless splen- 
dors. And further, by and through its holy ministries, we know 
that the grave is no prison house for the soul, but that life, pro- 
gressive life, is ours, eternal in the heavens. 

Spiritualism converted Professor Hare, Robert Dale Owen, 
and multitudes of other materialists to Christianity. The once 
doubting, yet distinguished S$. C. Hall, of London, rejoicingly 
used these words, “Spiritualism has made me a Christian.” 
J. E. Jones, a staunch English spiritualist, in his little work 
entitled “ Orthodox Spiritualism,” makes this statement, “ It may 
be well, as an historical fact, to state that more than one half of 
the spiritualists of England are Christians connected with one or 
other of the churches.” May not this be a providence to spiritu- 
ally leaven and enliven the whole churchianic lump? There is 
a very large and growing constituency of spiritualists in this 
country. ‘They must number several millions. They are unor- 
ganized, except so far as the majority of them are in the organ- 
ized folds of different religious denominations. And they will 
doubtless remain there in preference to frequenting miscellaneous 
and dingy halls, where they may frequently hear prejudiced and 
irreligious egotists deny Christ, ridicule religion, and boisterously 
fulminate anarchy and atheism in the name of spiritualism. 

Truth is immortal. Truth never changes, though our concep- 
tions of it change as we grow and unfold spiritually, Truth is 
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never old. No truth ever perished utterly. The truths pro- 
claimed by the early Christians live, though at times half buried 
under the rubbish of pagan myth and priestly confessions of faith. 
Often old-expressed truths receive new labels. They are more 
taking. Primitive Christianity, with its ameliorating fraternities 
and inspiring angel ministries, and true spiritualism, with its 
rational philosophy and heavenly ministrations of spirits, are in 
principle and essence one. The New Testament is a living foun- 
tain of spiritualism. And there is enough of Christian spiritualism, 
enough of Christianity, in the present institutional churchianity 
of the land, to prevent entire stagnation or complete moral 
putrefaction. Around the shattered vase the odors of the lilies 
still cling. 

Schismatics and sectarists of different denominations, with no 
succession and not much of a pedigree, have never, singular as it 
may seem, in council or convention officially discussed the claims 
of spiritualism ; while the Church of England, with magnificent 
courage and candor, grappled with it at a regular church congress, 
Dr. Lightfoot, bishop of Durham, presiding, and listening to the 
papers read and speeches made upon “'The Duty of the Church 
in respect to the Prevalence of Spiritualism.” It may be well to 
treasure up some of the gems gathered at this church congress. 
Rev. Dr. Thornton said that spiritualism 
in its very nature is antagonistic to all Sadduceeism and materialism. 
It flatly contradicts the assertion of the miserable philosophy that makes 
the soul but a function of the brain, and death an eternal sleep. It tells 
of angels, of an immortal spirit, and of a future state of personal and 
conscious existence. 

Spiritualists claim to hold intercourse with the spirits of the departed. 
Now I am far from denying the possibility of such intercourse; on the 
contrary, I believe that in God’s providence it sometimes does take place. 
... We are terribly afraid of saying a word about the intermediate state. 
We draw a hard and fast line between the seen and the unseen world. 
In vain does the creed express our belief in the communion of saints. .. . 
Here, perhaps, some one will say to me, ** You seem half a spiritualist 
yourself.”” Well, lam just as much a spiritualist as St. Paul was when 
he wrote, ‘‘I knew a man in Christ — whether in the body or out of the 
body, I cannot tell, God knoweth —such an one caught up to the third 
heaven.” Just as much as St. John when he bade his beloved “try the 
spirits,” and said of himself that he was ‘in the spirit on the Lords’ 
day.” ... Let us thankfully acknowledge the truths of spiritualist 
teaching as weapons which we are too glad to wield against positivism 
and secularism and all the anti-Christian isms of this age. 

Rev. Canon Wilberforce, after remarking that “ Spiritualism 

ras now undoubtedly exercising a potent influence upon the 
religious beliefs of thousands,” further said : — 

Those who are following spiritualism as a means and not an end, 
contend warmly that it does not seek to undermine religion or to render 
obsolete the teachings of Christ; that, on the other hand, it furnishes 
illustrations and rational proof of them such as can be gained from no 
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other source; that its manifestations will supply deists and atheists with 
positive demonstration of a life after death, and that they have been 
instrumental in converting many secularists and materialists from 
scepticism to Christianity. 

In corroboration of this statement may be appended the remarkable 
testimony of Mr. 8S. C. Hall, the founder and editor of the Art Journal. 
‘“* As to the use of spiritualism,” he says, ‘it has made me a Christian. 
I humbly and fervently thank God it has removed all my doubts. I 
could quote abundant instances of conversion from unbelief to belief — 
of some to perfect faith from total infidelity. I am permitted to give 
one name; itis that of Dr. Elliotson, who expresses his deep gratitude 
to Almighty God for the blessed change that has been wrought in his 
heart and mind by spiritualism.’’ When this is the standpoint of the 
believer in the higher aspects of spiritualism, it is obvious that we have 
to deal with no mere commonplace infatuation, which can be brushed 
aside with indifference or contempt, but rather with a movement which 
is firmly established, and the influence of which is every day extended. 

Appealing, as it does, to the yearnings of the soul, especially in times 
of bereavement, for sensible evidence of the continuity of life after 
physical death, belief in modern spiritualism continues rapidly to 
increase in all ranks of society. 

Canon Wilberforce refers to the “ well-attested manifestations, 
and to the materializations of spirits,” as described in a pamphlet 
by Rev. T. Colley, late archdeacon of Natal (a talented English 
clergyman, by the way, whom I have met, and known to be 
an avowed spiritualist). The canon also refers to Professor 
Barrett, of the Royal College of Science, Dublin, and “ certain 
evils growing out of a phase” of mediumship. But the professor 
subsequently wrote this: 


I know and rejoice in the blessing spiritualism has been to my own 
faith, and to that of several dear friends of mine. Moreover, I cordially 
recognize the fact that in bereavement and deep distress numbers have 
been cheered and consoled by the hope that spiritualism has set before 
them. 


Directly in this line of thought, Rev. W. Stainton-Moses (“ M. 
A. Oxon”) of the English church, eminent as a scholar and the 
author of several spiritualist volumes, assures us’: 


Spiritualism has proceeded by a process of permeation, and has rend- 
ered unique service to the cause of religion by adding to faith knowledge. 
There is nothing in the broad truths which we are taught that is incom- 
patible with what the church requires us to believe. Indeed, there is 
nothing in what I have learned that conflicts with the simple teaching 
of the Christ, so far as it has been preserved to us. It is something to 
know that the whole fabric of religion, so far as it affects man, receives 
its sanction and stimulus from the doctrines of the higher spiritualism 
with which so many of us have made acquaintance. And in days when 
it is the fashion to bring up every time-honored truth for proot anew, 
when man has largely lost his hold on the ancient faith, when religion 
as a binding power is losing so much of its vitalizing influence, it is 
something to feel that by the mercy of that God who never fails to 
respond to the prayer of His creatures, we are being brought face to 
face with the reality of our spiritual existence by experimental evidence 
adapted to our understanding. If see in spiritualism no contradiction to 
that which I know of the teaching of the Christ. 
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The distinguished and eloquent Methodist bishop, Rev. J. P. 
Newman, affirms : — 

Christianity embodies all that is religiously good and true. That the 
spirits of the departed have returned to earth is a belief that is all but 
universal. Those eminent in the church for learning and piety have 
cherished this common faith. Two worlds met in Bible times; but 
does the communication between the two worlds continue to this day? 
It was the opinion of Wesley that Swedenborg was visited by the spirits 
of his departed friends. And it was Paul who said, “ Are they not all 
ministering spirits ?”’ 

The higher Christianity and spiritualism are understanding 
each other better. They are coming together. Their aspirations 
and aims are one. Love is Christ’s test of Christianity — that 
Christ who was “the first-born among many brethren.” “ We 
know,” said the beloved John, “ that we have passed from death 
unto life, because we love the brethren.” Pure love, remember, 
is the divine seal of Christian discipleship. To this end that 
erudite English churchman, Rev. H. W. Momerie, professor of 
logic and metaphysics in King’s College, London, exclaims: — 

I say Christ’s Christianity, for there are plenty of other Christiani- 
ties in the world. But Christ’s consists entirely in perfecting the 
individual character. His salvation is neither more nor less than self- 
development. Christ's plan was a very simple one; it is all summed up 
inasingle word. He taught that men were to be saved by love. And if 
you look into the rationale of this, you will see that His plan of salvation 
is profoundly philosophical, perfectly in harmony with the best ethics 
and the highest metaphysics of to-day. 

When Christ’s Christianity prevails, when nominal Christians 
become more Christlike and nominal spiritualists more spiritual, 
the chasm of shibboleths and almost brutal dogmatisms will be 
bridged, souls will be baptized afresh, estranged hands will be 
clasped, unsympathizing hearts will be warmed by the pentecostal 
flames of love, angels will daily walk and talk with mortals, and 
all the peopled realms above and below, mortal and immortal, will 
be recognized as constituting a vast fraternal commonwealth of 
gods, angels, spirits, and men; and love, pure, unselfish love — 
Christ’s universal love —will then be the creed, the one ac- 
knowledged spiritual creed that endureth forever. 


NoTE (see page 000).—The Mosaic enactment against spirit intercourse —a local 
Hebrew law — was practically annulled by Jesus when He conversed with the spirits 
of Moses and Elias on the mount; and was further bid defiance to by the original 
aposties and disciples, who not only had visions, but were in daily converse with 
angels and ministering spirits. 











OUR EVANGEL. 


BY WILLIAM COLBY COOPER. 


Don’t you see it in the sunshine of the newer way of thought ? 
Don’t you feel its nascent thrillings in the air? 

This breaking from the feral of self-service overwrought - 
This philanthropic throbbing everywhere ? 

Don’t it flash in glints of glory from the mantle of the age 
Give thou unto thy fe llow-man his due ? 

Is’é not writ in flaming letters, on the latest glowing page 
Of the nineteenth volume now so nearly through ? 


Can’t you catch the social meaning of the realistic wave, 
Which is washing out the morals of the time, 

And sweeping plutocratic priv’lege down into its grave, 
Along with all its appanage of crime ? 


Don’t you hear the distant music of the better time ahead, 
As it trembles through the moral atmosphere ? 

Can’t you sniff the subtle fragrance, in healing hintings shed, 
From the bursting bud of glory, nearly here ? 


O premillennial sweetness! O epochal starlight! 
O dream of poet-saint half realized! 

The riddle is untangling, and the slowly lifting night 

Shall leave the yearning world re-paradised! 

















IN THE MIDST OF WOLVES. 


BY EDWARD W. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Pror. ANpDrew D. Waits, in his “ Warfare of Science,” has 
shown how, at every step, scien’i.c progress has been resisted 
by bigoted intolerance. He has proven from history that no 
department of science has been free from inquisition, and n¢ 
beneficent result of scientific inquiry has ever reached the masses 
of mankind until the obstacles raised by Phariseeism have been 
overcome. Because of this opposition, the most important science 
has remained neglected. Plato said, “ Know thyself,” and Christ 
taught, “Is not the life more than meat, and the body than 
raiment?” And it has been the dream of many reformers, as it 
was the ideal of Sir Thomas Moore, that as much painstaking 
should be devoted to raising good men as was bestowed upon 
breeding good animals. Yet the knowledge of man’s life, devel- 
opment and reproductive possibilities is to-day very meagre, and 
intolerance stands threatening research. This condition is curi- 
ously exemplified in the fact that, while the United States, by its 
Department of Agriculture, disseminates information on the 
reproductive organs and functions of the horse, a Kansas editor, 
the venerable Moses Harman, for mailing very similar language 
on a similar topic, but relating to the human species, was on a 
conviction of “obscenity,” in a federal court, sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment. 

So itis that man propagates recklessly, with no regard to racial 
development, and as a result humanity is cursed with all sorts of 
abnormalities and perversions. Hospitals flourish, insane asylums 
are swarming, prisons are overcrowded, suicides shock us daily, 
prostitutes throng the streets and greed saps national integrity. 
The deformed, the weak, the vicious confront us at every turn. 
Society is one vast conglomeration of vain-glory and misery, cant 
and vice, debauchery and scandal, and the Pharisee keeps up his 
grim struggle to appear respectable, crying “I am holier than 
thou,” until overtaken by exposure, his hypocritical brethren 
rejoicing in his calamity turn and rend him, as the starving pack 
devour the wounded wolf. Still from humanity goes up the 
lamentable ery, emphasized by Tolstoi in his “ Kreutzer Sonata,” 
“If I had only known!” — “If timely knowledge had not been 
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withheld from me!” And still beneficent science, that would 


spread a saving knowledge, is thwarted by ignorant prejudice. 
The depraved usurp the function of moral censors, and wield a 
terrorism as appalling as that of witchcraft days, and even the 
classical learning of centuries is proscribed. 

But within the last generation men have shown a determina- 
tion to gain this self-knowledge of which they have been de- 
frauded. Professor Agassiz says, “The time has come when 
scientific truth must cease to be the property of the few — when 
it must be woven into the common life of the world,” and a new 
race of reformers has arisen to withstand the monopoly of learn- 
ing and to defeat the obstacles to the spread of vital truth. 
Kansas is the early battle ground of this crusade, as it was of the 
anti-slavery agitation, for the authorities there, not content with 
outraging Moses Harman, have raised the cry of persecution after 
a woman seventy years of age, whose efforts to enlighten her 
fellows deserve the highest commendation. 

Mrs. Lois Waisbrooker, who for years has been an earnest, 
sincere, devoted worker, is now arrested on a charge of mailing 
obscene matter. Neither her age, her sex, her purity of soul, 
her nobility of purpose, nor a long life of worthy work avail to 
save her from the stroke of the assassins who as usual, in such 
cases, misrepresent her as a wanton, frivolous, impure woman. 
Like Moses Harman Mrs. Waisbrooker has advocated the freest 
and most ample discussion of vital subjects, and it is for this she 
is attacked. She too, a sufferer from ignorance, takes up the 
plaint of the “Kreutzer Sonata,’ and with unbounded love for 
humanity, and unequalled devotion to the best interests of her 
race, determines to throw the light of truth into the dark ‘places 
of earth. In a circular issued since her arrest she says : — 

Did men properly use creative life, properly treat women, or were 
not both sexes so ignorant as to destroy their own marital happiness, 
men need never suffer from a lack of such response as would oO 
— - — a — os “4 naga — — — i ‘yen 

1ink anc Ive obscenity; but i mus ye covered up, Kept secret, 1ey 
no harm will be done. ~ ; , — 

Can fetid cellars be kept from permeating and poisoning the atmo- 
sphere of the whole house because shut out from the light? Your 
health inspectors, those whose work it is to keep things physically clean, 
will find such places and demand that they be cleansed, even if one does 
have to hold the nose while doing so. But our moral inspectors will 
not let us turn our light upon the great, filthy moral cellar that under- 
lies the structure called society. ‘They think to preserve the morals of 
the young by keeping this putrid mass of moral corruption out of sight. 

Alas, for the blindness that refuses to investigate this most vital 
of all questions, even till the land is filled with deformed specimens of 
what should be a grand humanity —and will be when sex law is rightly 
understood and obeyed. We then shall have no insane asylums filled 
with such as cannot stand the strain of life’s struggle —then there will 
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be none born who are only fit inmates of idiotic asylums, no blind, no 
deaf and dumb, and none will be found whom it will be necessary to 
imprison. 

Yes, J assert it, and future generations will sustain me — not one of all 
these wrecks of society — not one of those in the various asylums — not 
one in your prisons who have been put there for real crime — not one of 
them has been rightfully conceived and gestated. 

Indeed! none of.us are a tithe of what we might have been had the 
full tide of creative power entered into that which gave us being. | 
mean had there been such a reverence for the creative act that soul 
forces had entered into the blending as a positive, controlling factor. 
Because of this lack, because physical pleasure was the dominating 
factor, we are all born under the dominion of the flesh instead of the 
spirit. 

Painfully conscious of this—conscious of the poverty of my own 
makeup, and with an unceasing heartache because of the imperfections 
of one who drew his life from mine —now, when the remembrance of 
my own ignorance and its results stimulates me to do my utmost to 
arouse people to the importance of this question of questions; now, 
when my head is whitening for the tomb, some poor, obscene minded 
man or woman marks my paper and sends it to those pure men at Wash- 
ington . . . and I am arrested — am under bonds—and liable to go to 
prison. 

Well! The sun will still shine, and people will still think. ‘houghts 
will in time become deeds, and the prison walls that enclose martyrs for 
truth will disappear. 

This is not the language of a wanton. No lewd woman would 
or could make such an appeal. Her determination to free her 
race from the shackles of ignorance has made Mrs. Waisbrooker 
a victim of persecution. It is the old warfare of science. 

Whenever a woman speaks what she feels, 
And feels consistent with God’s great plan, 
It has crushed her under its juggernaut wheels 
Since the world began. 


She is not thoughtless nor mercenary. She has not sought her 
own aggrandizement. She has acted from a sincere desire to 
spread a knowledge which will ‘ead to more general understand- 
ing of human needs, and through that understanding to better 
conditions, better living and a better humanity. 

Deeply impressed with the necessity of her work, the dignity 
of her purpose and the grandear of her self-sacrifice, I bespeak 
for her the sympathy and support of Tue ARreENa’s readers in 
her resistance to this assault of the inquisition. To the patriot 
who sees an inquisitorial censorship enforcing its law to silence 
arguments not otherwise answerable and restricting freedom of 
opinion and expression on American soil; to the scientist who 
sees investigation suppressed ; to the humanitarian who sees the 
noblest efforts to enlighten mankind thwarted by licentious 
authority; to all men who love their fellows, this appeal will not 
be made in vain. 








THE CENTURY OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 


BY Lb. O. FLOWER- 


First Paper, THE New LEARNING NORTH OF THE ALPS. 





INTRODUCTORY NOTI rhe life and times of Sir Thomas More must ever hold 
special interest for siudents of social progress. For, aside from the inspiration 
which high-born souls have derived from * Utopia,” the life of the great Englishman 
is very full of impressive lessons, and the epoch in which he lived is rich in signifi- 
cant hints and warning for our time. It was a period of transition, when civilization 
passed with pain and anguish from an outgrown order to a freer state; and the battle 
which was fought during that century is, toa great extent, being fought by us at the 
present time. We, to-day, are in the midst of a struggle much the same as that wh.ch 
mat 1 the century of More; the s e velvet-tongued sophistry is heard now from 
scholarly special pleacers for the old order as was heard in that eldertime, For gold, 
fame and the praise of the power! he prophets of conventionalism are actively en 
deavoring to lull to sleep the new iwakened conscience of civilization. But the 
struggle has gone too far; the forces of the new time are too numerous and too power- 
ful to be beaten back. A new social order is inevitable 

The century of More is so replete with suggestive lessons for thoughtful people of 
our time thata brief glance at civilization in the throes of the new birth will be helpful 
to us, apart from the interest which clusters around the names and the achievements 


of one of the most wonderful epochs in the history of civilization. 


I. 


Iv the reader will draw an arch extending from 1450 to 1550, 
he will have spanned a century in many respects the most re- 
markable in the annals of European civilization. It was an 
epoch of unrest and growth, of dazzling surprises and momentous 
achievements. It was an era of exit and entrance, witnessing at 
once the eventide of the Middle Ages and the dawning of mod- 
ern times; a century in which the glory of former ages. seemed 
to flood the receptive vision of chosen spirits, revealing at once 
the beauty of the past and unveiling new heights of attainment 
und nobler ideals than the preceding ages had conceived. This 
ventury broadened and deepened the ethical and spiritual im- 
pulses of the German and Anglo-Saxon peoples; it crowned 
Italy with immortal glory in the realm of art; it gave to Spain 
the sceptre of Western domain; it brought forth Colet, Eras- 
mus, Sir Thomas More, Savonarola, Luther, Calvin, Zwingli, 
Knox and Melancthon; it was the age of Correggio, Titian, Da 
Vinei, Michael Angelo and Raphael. During this period Colum- 
bus gave to Europe a new world, and Copernicus revealed a new 
heaven. And what is of special interest to the student of con- 
temporanecous events, the spirit of this century seems to be pres- 
ent to-day, some of the parallels being significant if not startling; 
and in many respects it seems as if the budding blooms of the 
earlier era were destined to tlower in our time. 
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II. 


A few years before the century opened Gutenberg invented 
movable type, and by 1455 books were being published. With 
the advent of the printing press came the possibility of which 
we now dream — universal education. But for the century of 
More it merely meant that books would no longer be inaccessible 
to all save the very wealthy. Many weary generations were 
destined to pass before the masses, even in civilized lands, would 
enjoy the advantages of education. The advent of printing, how- 
ever, was a noteworthy landmark in the history of civilization, 
and doubtless made the Reformation possible, while it lent wings 
to progress and general education. 

Another thing which exerted a civilization-wide influence in 
broadening the thought of man and lifting him to a higher intel- 
lectual altitude, was the promulgation of the discoveries of 
Copernicus, published in 1543. The great astronomer had ar- 
rived at his conclusions years before his work appeared, but not 
desiring the martyr’s death, which the religion of that age too 
frequently reserved for those who thought great thoughts, he 
delayed its publication. Copernicus had gathered the golden 
truths dropped by Pythagoras and other sages who had made the 
heavens a profound study in earlier ages. He had added to them 
the rich results which crowned his own researches, and thus, in 
time, completed what is known as the Copernican theory. 

We, to-day, can understand in a measure the significance of 
this broader vision of the universe, which to the conception of 
the millions of the sixteenth century was an impious contradiction 
of the expressed statements of the word of God. The same bit- 
ter opposition which played around the thoughtful and serene 
head of Charles Darwin when he announced the theory of evolu- 
tion, assailed those who held the Copernican theory. But for- 
tunately for Copernicus, he died on the day on which his book 
was published, 

We are indebted to the German thought of this epoch for two 
of the most potent motors of our civilization —the invention of 
the printing press, and the Copernican theory; and, unlike the 
wonderful religious awakening of the period, their beneficent in- 
fluence was ever free from the blighting spirit of fanaticism, 
bigotry and persecution, which so often darkened the history of 
the Reformation. 


IT. 


Still another influence, destined to operate more powerfully 
upon that age than either the printing press or the Copernican 
theory, was known as the “new learning,” which, north of the 
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Alps, appealed to the ethical and spiritual impulses of the best 
thinkers, and silently but effectively undermined the old order. 
Many agencies had ‘been quietly at work preparing Europe for 
the new time; but it was not until a wave of thought from a 
vanished civilization — not until the magic of Grecian philosophy, 
art and song swept over the brow of Western Europe — that her 
children awoke, and we entered that period known as “ modern 
times.” 

The story is told of a beautiful maiden who lived in the far- 
away childhood days of earth, so rich in myth, legend and lore. 
This maiden was as fair as Venus,as wise as Athene and virtuous 
above all the multitudinous goddesses of mythology. Her smile 
radiated health and carried the sunlight of joy; her laughter 
dissipated gloom and voiced the music of the spheres; she was at 
once loved by all and an inspiration to all. At length, however, 
an evil genius cast over her a baleful spell; she fell into a trance, 
from which neither the entreaty of love nor the sobbing of grief 
could rouse her. The oracle was consulted. He declared that in 
music lay the remedy, that the vibrations of a certain chord 
would unlock the closed door of the senses and awaken or woo 
back the spirit. Now it chanced that Orpheus passed that way, 
and the whole city besought him to call the sleeper back to them. 
He consented, and at the sound of his heavenly music the maiden 
stirred, the breath grew deeper, a faint blush deepened into a 
crimson glow upon the cheek, the ashen lips became vermillion, 
the leaden lids lifted. The oldtime glory and light peered from 
eyes which had been glazed, and at length the voice caught up 
the strains of music, giving them a new sweetness and a deeper 
meaning than ever the musician had hitherto conceived. 

In much the same manner the soul of Western Europe seemed 
enthralled until she was stirred by the wealth of Grecian thought. 
Plato spoke to philosophers and Homer to those of poetic imag- 
ination. Moreover the New Testament, read in the original, 
seemed to glow with new life. There was a vitality in the 
thought and language of this mother of European arts and letters 
which quickened the spirit of the century. 

It is a curious but oft-noted fact, that the same thing may 
awaken entirely different sentiments in different individuals, and 
this fact is equally true of nations and civilizations. Thus that 
which may arouse the artistic or esthetic side of one people may 
appeal to the ethical and religious sentiments of races more 
sturdy, younger, and not yet so enervated by wealth and luxury 
as’ their older neighbors; while still a third people may perceive 
the same new thought, but instead of its appealing to the exs- 
thetic, intellectual or spiritual impulses, it quickens in them a 
desire for wealth which will permit the gratifying of the physical 
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nature and the satisfaction of worldly ampition. Now the general 
awakening of this century produced exactly these phenomena; a 
triangle, as it were, in which the same thought waves and influ- 
ences called into activity widely different sentiments and emo- 
tions. Thus north of the Alps, especially among the German 
and English people, it appealed almost entirely to ethical, reli- 
gious and deeply philosophical sentiments. All for spiritual and 
scientific truth, or the eternal verities of the universe, became the 
watchword along this line of the triangle. South of the Alps, 
art, or the esthetic sentiment, predominated. All for beauty was 
the keynote of Italian thought, and in Florence and Rome paint- 
ing, sculpture and architecture blossomed as never before. To 
the westward the physical idea predominated. Riches — the 
gold of the Indies —this was the magnet which furnished the 
money for Columbus and which nerved the Portuguese to 
weather the Cape of Good Hope; discovery for possession, and 
commerce for the power and gratification which gold could yield. 
Wealth! —ah, that meant splendid homes, magnificent villas, the 
gratification of passions and appetites, the mastery of man, and, 
through this, further license. The greed for gold dominated the 
thought of Spain and Portugal, and was in essential character an 
appeal to the physical. 





IV. 


When, in 1453, Constantinople fell, the Greek scholars from 
the Bosphorus fled to Italy. In Florence they found a welcome 
home. To a civilization hungry for something more than husks, 
the Grecian philosophy, poetry and art opened anew world of 
intellectual wealth, which possessed an irresistible attraction for 
starving souls. <A revival in art and letters followed, and for a 
time Western Europe drew new life and inspiration from the 
wealth of forgotten Grecian thought, and the beautiful, though to 
a certain extent sensuous, ideals of the mother of Western art. 
Tourists from north of the Alps, visiting Italy, carried back to 
their native lands wonderful stories of a rediscovered civilization. 
Florence became the Mecca of intellectual pilgrims. The blend- 
ing of sturdy morality and lofty aspiration which characterized 
the noblest of the Western minds with the wonderful ideality 
and subtle philosophy of Greece, formed a pure and exalted spir- 
ituality which sought to marry all the glory and refinement of 
the past to the highest hopes and noblest conceptions of the 
present. 

In England among those who caught the contagion of the hour 
were William Grocyn, Dr. Thomas Linacre and John Colet. 
They journeyed across the Alps and absorbed the spirit of 
Greece at her best. Oxford soon became a centre of the “new 
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learning” in England. Grocyn’s lectures created great enthu- 
siasm; Linacre aroused among his countrymen a love for medi- 
cine, and later was a leading founder and president of the first 
college of physicians of London; while John Colet, a man of a 
profoundly religious nature, returned from Florence with brain 
aflame with lofty enthusiasm. He longed to make education gen- 
eral and to purify the church. He became Dean of St. Paul’s, 
and founded and endowed the St. Paul’s Latin Grammar School 
in England, thereby planting the seed of that glorious system of 
education which has silently grown in popularity and comprehen- 
siveness, until on the soil of the great republic it has blossomed 
into our public school system of education. The blossom of 
Colet Grammar School is to-day the bulwark of democracy. 

But this was not all. The enthusiasm created at Oxford by 
the “new learning” infected scores of young men and laid the 
foundation for the golden age of Elizabethan literature. Among 
the youths who caught this vivifying spirit were Sir Thomas 
More and the young German Erasmus. Linacre had returned 
from Florence imbued with a passion for science along medical 
lines, and Colet had been fired with the ideal of a purer church 
md an educated people. Oxford in turn aroused the loftiest 
ethical sentiments in More, leading him up the very Alps of 
spirituality, and calling from his brain “Utopia”; while that 
strange, erratic, but wonderful man Erasmus, haunted by the 
new ideal, wandered from land to land, revealing to others the 
golden vision he had perceived. 

Erasmus! We must pause a moment before this man, whose 
fair complexion, blue eyes and almost golden hair the canvas of 
Holbein has rendered familiar to the hurrying gaze of passing 
generations for three hundred years; for he embodied in a notable 
degree the union of the sturdy religious fervor of the Western 
mind with the high ideals and lofty thought which came with 
his knowledge of Greek. Tlis was one of those receptive souls 
which when touched by truth become luminous. He stood for 
what might be termed the spiritual blossom of this intellectual 
revival. But neither the purely literary and artistic, nor yet the 
speculative side of Greek thought, appealed so keenly to his inner 
self as the Greek New Testament, for his was essentially a reli- 
gious nature. An emancipated mankind and a purified and uni- 
fied chureh such was his dream, as it was the ideal of scores 
of other thinkers who came under the strange and seemingly 
almost mystic spell of this time of rebirth. 

Erasmus, though born out of wedlock, was a highly refined 
and sensitive nature; his innate love of all that was pure and 
beautiful was second only to his insatiable thirst for knowledge, 
and a passion for all that pertained to lofty spirituality. Being 
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placed early in a convent, he came to loathe the coarse and illit- 
erate monks who were his constant companions. At length for- 
tune favored him; he was able to attend Oxford, the Western 
centre of the “ new learning.” Here he formed lifelong friend- 
ships with some of the chosen spirits of his age, and though most 
of his life was spent in wandering from land to land, the ties 
made in England were of inestimable value to him. 

Erasmus had an extremely delicate constitution and a highly 
sensitive nervous organism. He was by nature open and frank; 
but being an intellectual sensitive, his brain at times took color 
from its mental environment, and this led to the charge of fickle- 
ness, and even hypocrisy, when, in fact, he was as incapable of 
dissimulation as of coarseness. He fought the corruption of the 
church, and brought all the power of his pen to bear against the 
superstition of his age and the excesses of the priesthood. The 
monks hated him for his terrible satire, directed against their 
ignorance, superstition and excesses. Ecclesiasticism felt in a 
vague way that within her walls stood a knight of truth who, in 
assailing iniquity, was also loosening her foundations; while the 
conventional religionists openly declared that “ Erasmus laid the 
egg of the Reformation and Luther hatched it.” 

And yet, while sharing many views in common with Luther, 
and while steadfastly refusing to exhibit the extreme spirit of 
fanatical bigotry, either for or against Rome, he nevertheless 
shrank from the crude and coarse literature which emanated 
from the strongholds of the Reformation ; and still more did his 
soul recoil from the blind fanaticism which so frequently pos- 
sessed the leaders of the movement and expressed itself in utter 
contempt for literature and art. “I abhor the Evangelics,” he 
wrote, “ because it is through them that literature is everywhere 
declining.” Of Erasmus, Drummond well says: “ He was in his 
own age the apostle of common sense and rational religion. He 
did not care for dogma; from the beginning of his life to the 
end he remained true to the purpose of his life, which was to 
tight the battle of sound learning and plain common sense against 
the power of ignorance and superstition.” 

Erasmus was essentially a “free lance” among the theologians 
of his day. Indeed, he has been termed the Voltaire of the 
Renaissance. In writing of him one of the most eminent think- 
ers in the Church of England observes that “ The principle that 
reason was the only guide of life, the superior article of all ques- 
tions — political and religious included —has its earliest and 
most complete example in Erasmus.” * 

The fact that this great man of letters refused to become a 





_* Rev. Mark Patterson, rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, in Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, Vol. VIIL., p. 516. 
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partisan in the bitter war raging between Rome and the Ref- 
ormation naturally provoked the charge of cowardice; which, 
however, was clearly unjust, for the reason that a craven soul, 
or one who placed ambition above conviction, would have sided 
with Rome, as such a course would have secured for him wealth, 
glory and preferment from the opulent Roman hierarchy; or, if 
his convictions had swayed him strongly toward Reformation, he 
might easily have become the great literary head of the new 
movement. Ile chose the only course which a high-minded man 
of his bent could choose. 

Moreover, the charge of cowardice sinks before the daring 
words of censure hurled at kings and potentates. On one occa- 
sion he declared that “ The industry of the citizens creates wealth 
for the rapacious lords to plunder.” Again he exclaims, with 
the irony peculiar to his writings: “ Kings who are scarcely men 
are called divine; they are ‘invincible’ though they fly from 
every battle field; ‘serene, though they turn the world upside 
down in a storm of war; ‘illustrious,’ though they grovel in ig- 
norance of all that is noble. Of all birds, the eagle alone has 
seemed to wise men the type of royalty —a bird neither beauti- 
ful, musical nor good for food, but murderous, greedy, hateful to 
all, the curse of all; with its great power for doing harm only 
surpassed by its great desire to do it.” 

I have dwelt somewhat at length upon Erasmus because he 
represents in so large a way the spirit of the “ new learning ” as 
exhibited at Oxford, where the artistic and literary phases which 
so charmed Florence sank before the spiritual fervor which the 
new movement kindled north of the Alps. Moreover, he repre- 
sented one of the great moral forces which rose in this century. 
Erasmus and the Oxford school stood for the enlightenment of 
the people, a purified and unified church and the cultivation and 
extension of literature and art. 














POLITICAL CORRUPTION: HOW BEST OPPOSE? 


BY THOMAS E. WILL, A. M. 





I. THE SITUATION. 


A. Mowry ty Potitics.—“ Well-informed public men estimate 
the ordinary expenses of an election district [one of the twenty- 
four chief political divisions of New York City] at from $220 to 
$280 per election. In presidential years these figures require to 
be much increased; it is believed by veteran politicians of New 
York that in November, 1888, the expenditure was not less than 
$1,000 per district.” 

Pointing out how voters are employed on election day as 
“ticket agent at a booth, runner, watcher to assure a chieftain 
that votes are cast according to promise or payment,” the author 
continues: “ Assuming this calculation to be correct, to the ten 
voters under pay by law in each district are to be added forty- 
four under pay from the machines [three in number, “those of 
Tammany, the County Democracy and the Republican party,” 
p. 6], fifty-four in all; or in the whole 856 districts, a total of 
45,224 voters. If this number is compared with the city’s vote 
for president, 6th November, 1888, which was 277,281, we find 
one sixth of all the votes to have had a direct pecuniary 
interest in the election” (E. R., p- 11). 

“In round numbers, then, we find the investment in politics in 
New York City to be about $700,000 in an ordinary year : — 


Lawful governmental expenditures, say . . . ‘ - $300,000 
Machine expenditures at polls, say. ‘ ; ; ; - 200,000 
Machine expenditures elsewhere, say ° ‘ ; ; - 100,000 
Voluntary expenditures . ‘ ‘ ° ° , ° - 100,000 

$700,000 


(E. R., p. 12.) 

Prof. J. W. Jenks in his Century article points out how the 
politician classifies the voters under his jurisdiction as Repub- 
licans, Democrats and “doubtfuls”; the author then says: “These 
doubtful voters wiil not be divided carelessly into ‘blocks of five 
and each block put into the hands of a trusty man,’ but each 
doubtful voter, being known, with his habits, his work, his asso- 
ciates, is considered individually. If he is one whose vote can 
be affected by honest persuasion, the man in the party who would 
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be likely to have most influence with him is selected to work 
with him, and to influence his vote by fair means, if possible. If 
he is a man whose vote must be purchased, he is assigned to the 
worker who can purchase him to the best advantage. If the 
number of ‘floaters,’ or ‘commercials, as they are variously 
called, is relatively large to the number of workers, it may well 
be that they will have to be purchased in blocks of fives or blocks 
of tens; or, again, owing to social reasons, they, at times, can 
best be bought in groups or clubs, or traded; but in all cases 
where the best work is done, each individual ‘floater,’ whether 
bought singly or as one of a group, is looked after personally by 
the man best competent to handle him” (M. P. P., p. 941). 

Speaking in confirmation of what Professor Jenks has said 
regarding the keeping of poll books in which voters are classified 
according to their politics and their incorruptibility or venality, 
the editor of the Century adds: « In some sections of the state 
[New York] the number of purchasable voters enrolled on these 
books is said to exceed the number of those belonging to either 
party. What is true of New York is, in a greater or less degree, 
true of nearly every other state of the Union in which the 
strength of the two great parties is evenly balanced. In Rhode 
Island, for example, where money has been used corruptly in 
every election since the war, and in some before and during the 
war, there are known to be about 5,000 purchasable voters in a 
total of 54,000, or nearly ten per cent of the whole number .. . 
in every case their names and individual prices are a matter of 
record. In one town... all but ten of the registered voters 
were set down as purchasable. Prices range from $2 to $5 a 
head, according to the demand” (M. E., p. 952). 

The editor of the Nation, discussing the price of votes (vol. 
55, p. 274), declares that they have “gone up” in New York. 
“The very careful and trustworthy observer who has been travel- 
ling in the interior of the state for the Evening Post, reports 
that votes which could be had for ‘the defence of American 
industry’ for five dollars in 1888 are now held firm at twenty 
dollars apiece.” 

Professor Jenks, on pp: 945, 946, describes “Tow Votes are 
Bought.” He speaks of a case in Indiana where “a man kept a 
half-idiot who was working for him shut up in his cellar for some 
days before an election, to prevent the opposing party from cap- 
turing” and voting him. “Then, on election morning, with a 
man on each side to guard him, he was marched to the polls with 
a prepared ticket in his hands, and voted.” 

“In 1X88, in another county of the same state, six ‘floaters’ 
were kept under guard in am upstairs office over night, the next 
morning taken down, marched to the polls under guard, voted, 
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brought back to the office, and $96 paid to their leader — $16 
apiece.” 

He next describes a case in a Michigan town in which two 
“ floaters ” were seen to “go back and forth across the street 
several times between a Republican and a Democratic worker. 
The first bid was a dollar, and the bids were increased a dollar 
at atime. The men finally voted at $7. In one of the eastern 
counties of New York,some years ago, a good church deacon and 
his son received $40 each for their votes from a manager of their 
own party to keep them from deserting to the enemy. . . . That 
year, in that district . . . the Democratic candidate is said to 
have spent $190,000” (M. P. P., p. 945). 

B. Campaign Funps.— Where does the money come from 
with which to pay legitimate campaign and election expenses and 
to buy up the purchasable voters? From E. R., p. 12, I quote 
the following table showing how the fat is fried out in New York 
City: 


2 Aldermanic candidates at $15 per election district, for 856 


districts . ‘ ‘ . , , . ‘ : . - $25,680 
2 Assembly candidates at $10 per election district, for 856 

districts . - 17,120 
2 Candidates for Ser nate or Congress at $25 pe r ele ction district 

for 856 districts , . ° ;: ‘ : 42,800 
4 Candidates for Judgeship at $10, 000 . . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 40,000 
2 Candidates for Mayoralty at $20,000 . ° ; ‘ , - 40,000 
2 Candidates for a County office, such as Sheriff, County Clerk 


or Register at $10,000 ‘ ‘ ‘ . 20,000 
2 Candidates for C omptrollership at $10,000 , : , . 20,000 
2 Candidates for District Attorneyship at $5,000 : ‘ - 10,000 


$215,600 


Professor Jenks, pp. 942, 945, indicates the sources of revenue 
as, firstly and, in most cases, ‘chiefly, the assessments on the 
candidates ; secondly, in national elections, the national com- 
mittee, which, in one case-— that of Indiana in 1880 — offered 
money to the local managers by the valise full on the promise 
that the recipients would cover the contribution ‘dollar for 
dollar”; thirdly, voluntary contributions. He adds, “ Money 
comes to aid the candidates also in many other ways than in 
those mentioned,” and instances the case of a candidate who, 
“within a week of his nomination, was approached by the post- 
master of his city and told that if he would agree to vote for Mr. 
— for United States senator he might have all the money that 
he needed to bear his campaign expenses of all kinds, and that he 
might name the sum himself. Any candidate who is willing to 
sell himself can easily find money to help secure his election’ 
(M. P. P., pp. 942, 943). 


In the same connection the author indicates how “the screws’ 
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are sometimes applied to a wealthy but penurious candidate to 
extort from him a more liberal contribution. Failure to respond 
results, sometimes, disastrously to the candidate seeking nomina- 
tion or election. The reader may recall the cases of some 
aspirants to the vice presidency within the last fourteen years of 
whom this has been commonly reported to be true. 

C. Prevatence or Vore—Buyine.—Of one township Pro- 
fessor Jenks declares: ‘I have been assured by thoroughly trust- 
worthy informants, from both parties,members of the county 
committees, that in that township of some two hundred voters 
there is not one thoroughly incorruptible voter.” (M.P. P., p. 946). 

« A man who knows assures me that there is one township in 
eastern New York, containing about four hundred voters, in 
which not more than thirty voters are entirely beyond the reach 
of the money influence” (p. 946). 

He finds “that the localities are not very uncommon where 
from ten to thirty-five per cent of the voters are purchasable.” 
In one county in New York, “the largest city of which has only 
some 12,000 inhabitants, about twenty per cent of the votes 
were purchased in 1888 ” (p. 947). 

“In Michigan, in one of the best and wealthiest wards of a 
city of some 15,000 inhabitants, the ward manager tells me that 
he pays about five per cent of the voters.” 

“The evil is not confined to the city, nor to any one state. .. . 
It is said to be not an uncommon thing in New York State, for 
a farmer to drive in to the polls with his sons and hired help, and 
virtually auction off the lot to the highest bidder. In California, 
an eye witness tells me that he has seen fifty votes offered in a 
lump by one leader ” (p. 947). 

In addition to the foregoing some interesting election methods, 
as they existed in England previous to the passage of the Corrupt 
Practices Bill, will be found on pp. 731-34 of C.P.B. See also 
E. R., pp. 13, 14, and C. P. A,, pp. 347, 151. 

D. Causes or Corrurtion.— Professor Jenks finds these to be 
first the tremendous incentive, in a close election, to buy, and 
the slight risk incurred in either buying or selling; second, 
the fact that money is going, and the honest, poor working-man 
or student— who rides home on a free ticket to vote —feels 
that he might as well have some of it, especially since, by voting, 
he renders the candidate a valuable service; third, the lack of 
distinct issues between the parties, leading the voter to feel that 
the contest is merely one between the “ins” and the “outs” for 
the spoils of office. Why, then, should not the spoilers divide 
with the voters at least a part of the spoil? Fourth, the politi- 
cian charges the independent voter with creating “ floaters” 
who must be bought. When “doubtfulness” comes to be con- 
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sidered a mark of superior intelligence the hitherto faithful party 
man may join the doubtful corps and demand pay as a guarantee 
of his loyalty. (M.P.P., pp. 947, 948.) 

The author of C.P. B. instances the time in England in 1868 
when corruption was popular and « political cleanliness was odious 
to the people” (p. 738). 

The writer of E.R. (p. 6) declares: “Entering in at the two 
loop-holes of neglect—the non-provision for the printing and 
distribution of tickets by public authority, and for guarding the 
absolute secrecy of the ballot have come the chief remediable 
frauds and abuses of the political machinery of New York City, 
whether Republican or Democratic.” 

Is it not true, however, that venality at the polls is the legiti- 
mate and inevitable result of unequal distribution of wealth, 
coupled with the pernicious teachings that have been dinned into, 
our ears six days in the week from our earliest childhood — 
teachings, moreover, of which some of our most confident and 
emphatic reform writers cannot plead innocent? Is it not an- 
nounced to us as an axiom that “A man may do what he will 
with his own”? And are we not continually exhorted to make 
the most of our opportunities and to look out for number one ? 
Is not this the justification daily offered for all forms of « legiti- 
mate ” commercial exploitation? Surely my ballotis “my own” ; 
why, then, should I not do with it as I will, “limited only by the 
equal rights of others”? And if I see in it a snug sum why 
should I not make the most of my opportunities and look out for 
number one? Mr. Stead, in his book on Chicago, shows how 
this logic leads legitimately to prostitution ; for why should not 
the painted creatures on Fourth Avenue do as they will with 
their own bodies and “realize on their assets”? The voter who 
holds the principles of the market place and does not sell his 
vote — where vote-selling is not recognized as a positive and 
serious crime —is restrained by other influences than the force 
of logic. Put, then, by the side of the above, the fact that this is 
an age of wealth worship; an age in which, “Go where you will, 
the same doctrine greets you — ‘ Be rich or despised.’” Note the 
adulation and adoration accorded the rich despite the means 
whereby their wealth may have been secured, and can we wonder 
that the poor man shoul 1 sell his vote or even his country, to the 
highest bidder, did the opportunity but offer? These aspects of 
the case are graphically pointed out in M. P. and O. P. T. 


II, REMEDIES PROPOSED. 


A. Ba tiotr anp Exvectrorat Rerorm. — Writers on the sub- 
ject agree that English politics, before the passage of the “ Cor- 
rupt Practices Act” in 1883, was as corrupt as American 
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politics. (Note the situation as described in C. P. B. by a writer 
whose bias seems to be rather in favor of than against the 
methods and customs of the good old times; see also C. P. A., a 
treatment of the entire situation and the remedial legislation that 
leaves little to be desired.) Yet the improvement resulting from 
this piece of “restrictive legislation” seems, from the accounts, 
little short of marvellous. Some of the provisions of this act 
may be found on p. 350 of C. P. A. and on pp. 728, 729 of 
uF. 2 

Professor Jenks (pp. 950, 951 of M. P. P.) suggests a number 
of provisions designed to prevent corruption. 

Some of the principles underlying ballot reform are as 
follows: 

“First, The ballots should be printed and distributed at the 
public expense. (This takes away the excuse for assessing the 
candidates.) 

“Second, The names of all candidates for the same office 
should be printed upon the same ballot. (This destroys dealing 
and trading between candidates, makes independent nominations 
possible, and makes it impossible for the name of any candidate 
to be withheld from the voter. 

“ Third, The ballots should be delivered to the voter within 
the polling-place on election day by sworn officials. (This 
abolishes the paid political worker.) 

* Fourth, Only ballots so delivered should be voted, the voter 
should be guaranteed absolute privacy in preparing his ballot, 
and the secrecy of the ballot made compulsory. (This prevents 
intimidation and destroys bribery at the polls.)” (EE. R., pp. 18, 
19.) See also N. M. V., pp. 753-55; M. E,, p. 953; P. P. R., p. 
128: The Nation, Vol. 52, pp- 95, 26, 360. 

Copies of the Massachusetts and of the New York Ballot 
Reform Acts may be found in E. R. at pp. 23 and 36 respectively. 

Twenty-nine states in the American Union have passed ballot 
reform laws, twenty-four of which laws are described as “ excel- 
lent” (N. 52, p. 493). 

A secret ballot bill became a law in South Australia in 1857-58. 
« A similar act was passed by the Colony of Victoria in 1856, by 
Tasmania and New South Wales in 1858, by New Zealand in 
1870 and by Great Britain in 1872, everywhere effecting a notable 
abatement in the corruption and intimidation which had charac- 
terized elections ” (E. . p- 15). 

Canada has had electoral reform since 1874. In E. R., pp. 21, 
22. Mr. R. D. MceGibbon, “a member of the Montreal bar who 
has had much practice in election cases,” gives a strong testi- 
mony as to the efficiency of the law. 


In N. M. V., pp. 752-54, Gov. Oliver Ames of Massachu- 
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setts speaks in high praise of the Australian ballot in his own 
state. 

On pp. 356-59 of C. P. A., Mr. Joseph Hutchinson outlines 
the California Act of 1893 which, he says, “‘ seems to combine all 
the good features of the English and best American acts” (p. 359). 
This act should be carefully studied by legislators in other states 
who contemplate passing or amending ballot acts. 

The chief obstacle in the way of genuine electoral reform Pro- 
fessor Jenks (p. 952 of M. P. P.) believes to be the general 
apathy on the subject. “There is as yet,” he declares, “no 
popular demand on the part of the great mass of the voters for 
this reform. Public opinion must be created, and here is the 
work for reformers. We need the old Cobden cry, ‘ Agitate, 
agitate, agitate.” The Nation (Vol. 52, p. 493) points out, too, 
in an editorial entitled “Genuine and Bogus Ballot Reform,” how 
the politicians may be expected to sidetrack the ballot-reform 
movement when public sentiment becomes too strong to be 
resisted. Having a monopoly of legislation they can pass an 
act which, while ostensibly an improvement on existing legisla- 
tion, may in fact prove as abortive as the legislatica with ac- 
counts of which Herbert Spencer fills the pages of his “ Man 
versus the State” and other anti-socialistic and anti-reform 
writings. Eternal vigilance must be the price of good legis- 
lation. 

B. Tue EstastisHMent oF Poputar GoveERNMENT. — As 
students of politics well know our government is one of, by and 
for the people in name only. In fact it is a government of the 
people —there can be no question that they are governed and 
far too much—but by and for the politicians or the classes whose 
servants and tools the politicians are. See on this point some 
strong statements in P. R. R., pp. 39, 40, 42; S. R., p. 332 and 
P. R., pp. 290-92. The testimony of the celebrated constitu- 
tional critic, A. V. Dicey, may certainly be taken as free from 
demagogic bias. He says: “The plain truth must be stated: the 
party system, whatever its advantages, and they are not insig- 
nificant, is opposed to the sovereignty of the people, which is the 
fundamental dogma of modern democracy. That system throws 
the control of legislation first into the hands of a party and then 
into the hands of the most active or the most numerous section 
of that party. But the part of a party may be, and probably is, 

a mere fraction of the nation” (R., p. 510). 

1. Proportional Representation. What is it? 

“Proportional representation substitutes for falsely assumed 
representation of majorities, penned within district lines, an 
actual pro rata representation of the whole people, so arranged ' 
in one form as to represent parties, more or less nearly, in pro- 
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portion to the number of their respective adherents; and in the 
other, the whole people, whether in or out of parties. 

“The latter system is known as the Hare or preferential plan, 
because if a vote is not needed or ineffective for the voter’s first 
choice, it is transferred to his second, third, fourth, etc., in the 
order of his preference, so that very few votes — sometimes not 
one in a hundred or, perhaps, in a thousand —need be ‘lost’ 
or ‘thrown away,’ the percentage of ineffective votes under it 
being so small that in South Australia it is known as ‘ effective 
voting.’ It is applicable to the election of trustees, committees, 
delegates to conventions, etc., of churches, orders, institutes, par- 
ties and other voluntary organizations, while waiting on that 
ponderously lymphatic corporosity, ‘the state,’ to ‘get a move 
on.’ Under it one twelfth of the voters of San Francisco could 
elect one supervisor, and one fifth of those of Santa Clara County 
could do the same; one seventh of the voters of the State, 
whether resident in one county or fifty, could elect one congress- 
man; similarly with state senators and assembly men. It would 
thus cause ‘the machine’ to crumble to powder. 

“The Gove plan is a modification of the Hare, slightly dimin- 
ishing the voter’s work but lessening his power over the ¢ contin- 
gent vote’” (//ope and Home, San Francisco). 

For another compact statement of the various systems proposed 
see P. R., p. 294. 

P. R., p. 296, points out that this system of representation is 
not anew-fangled fad in the United States but was advocated 
here as early as 1844 and has, since that time, often been put to 
the practical test. Its tremendous advantages over the present 
system of non-representation and misrepresentation are clearly 
indicated in P. R., p. 297, and R. C. G., pp. 73, 74. Not the 
least of these would be the “slaying of the gerrymander.” (For 
an account of, with origin of name, see P. R. p. 297, and C. G., 
pp. 216, 217.) 

2. The Initiative and Refere ndum. What are these ? 

“¢ Direct legislation’ comprises the referendum and the initi- 
ative. Under the former, laws, etc., after being passed by the 
legislature, are referred to a direct vote at the polls to be ratified 
or rejected. When ‘obligatory,’ all bills mst be so referred 
before they can become laws; when optional, they are so re- 
ferred only on request of a certain percentage of the voters; the 
veto power thus rests with the whole body of voters. The initi- 
ative requires the submission to such direct vote of any proposed 
law formally approved by acertain percentage of the voters” 
(Hope and Home.) 

I. and R., p. 697, defines the initiative as “the exercise of the 
right of a body of voters to initiate proposals for the enactment 
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of new laws or for the alteration or abolition of existing laws”; 
S. R., p. 330, says, “The initiative is the right of a voter, or a 
body of voters, to initiate proposals for legislation.” The refer- 
endum is defined on p. 697 of I. and R., as follows: “The refer- 
endum is an institution by virtue of which laws and resolutions 
framed by legislatures, are referred to the voters for final ac- 
ceptance or rejection.” R., p. 490, gives it thus: “The refer- 
endum may be roughly defined as the reference to all vote-pos- 
sessing citizens of the [Swiss] Confederation for their acceptance 
or rejection of laws passed by their representatives in the Fed- 
eral Assembly.” See also D. L., p. 10. R., p. 497, continues, 
“The referendum is a revival of the miscalled ‘veto,’ but 
veto lodged in the hands, not of a sovereign monarch, but of a 
sovereign people.’ Again, pp. 496, 497, the same writer says, 
«“ Every ‘bill’ laid before the Swiss for their acceptance has, be 
it again noted — for this is a fact which can hardly be too strongly 
insisted upon — passed through both houses of the Federal Par- 
liament”; hence the referendum gives the people the power 
which now vests nominally in the English sovereign and actually 
in the American president. Suppose the Sugar Trust which 
now (Aug. 16), according to Chairman Wilson, “ has the country 
by the throat,” were to be turned over with its tariff bill, which 
is but a shade removed from “the crowning atrocity of class 
legislation,” not to the president but to the people of the United 
States for final disposition! How much longer would it probably 
hold the country by the throat? 

That the referendum is anything but the abortive plébiscit 
whereby French autocrats or unpopular revolutionary govern- 
ments have been enabled to strengthen their hold on power is 
clearly pointed out by Dicey in R., pp. 492, 493. He says, « The 
essential characteristics, the lack of which deprives a French pié- 
biscite of all moral significance, are the undoubted properties of 
the Swiss referendum ” (p. 493). 

The advantages of the referendum are forcibly stated in I. 
and R., p. 698; D. L., p. 11; 8. R., p. 231, and R., pp. 505- 
507. That it means “ measures, not men” is well shown on pp. 
494-496 of R. P.508 of same shows how it might develop a 
surprising interest in politics on the part of citizens who, tired of 
the battles of kites and crows, stay at home on election day rather 
than help decide which of two scoundrels shall help skin the peo- 
ple in the interest of a corporation. On p. 508 he reminds us 
that the “issues” over which politicians go wild are by no 
means always those the people are aching to see handled, and in- 
dicates how the referendum would establish a harmony of inter- 
ests between the people and their legislatures. To this end, how- 
ever, the initiative would doubtless most powerfully contribute. 
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That the referendum instead of complicating politics would clar- 
ify issues and make it impossible for the victorious party in an 
election to claim that the people have sanctioned every act per- 
formed or promised by that party, is brought out in 8., p. 567. 

rimid souls who fear the people and wish them to remain for- 
ever under the tutelage of the “better classes” and held down 
by poverty and standing armies, may find comfort in the assur- 
ance that the referendum is, after all, a conservative measure. §S. 
R., p. 332, states: “ The experience of Switzerland proves that 
the referendum forbids the piling up of laws, and acts as a drag 
on hasty legislation. Out of nineteen federal bills so far referred 
to the popular verdict only six were accepted, while thirteen 
were rejected.” Dicey (R., p. 500) says, “ Conservative Swiss 
opinion now, on the whole, favors an institution originally in- 
vented and introduced by radicals.” On p. 496 he says: “ The 
referendum does not hurry on a single law, nor facilitate any leg- 
islation which parliamentary wisdom or caution disapproves. It 
merely adds an additional safeguard against the hastiness or vio- 
lence of party. It is not a spur to democratic innovation ; it is a 
check placed on popular impatience.” In D. L., p. 28, he is 
quoted as saying in The Nation, Oct. 8, 1885: “The referendum 
must be considered, on the whole, a conservative arrangement. 
It tends at once to hinder rapid change and also to get rid of 
that inflexibility or immutability which, in the eyes of Englishmen 
at least, is a defect in the constitution of the United States.” 

On pp. 23, 24 of D. L., Mr. Sullivan sums up the facts as to 
these two reform measures in Switzerland and closes with the 
statement, ‘Here, then, is evidence incontrovertible that pure 
democracy, through direct legislation by the citizenship, is prac- 
ticable — more, is now practised — in large communities.” 

Both initiative and referendum are hoary with antiquity. 
Direct legislation by the people is the well-known principle of 
the New England town meeting (see I. and R., p. 697), which 
itself is the direct and legitimate descendant of the old English 
town moot; this but continues the principle Tacitus found in 
active operation in the national or civitas council in the Ger- 
man forests; from here it may be traced back to the primitive 
Aryan home in Asia beyond the Tigris. The application of 
direct legislation in small communities where freedom and sub- 
stantial equality prevail is simple. It is when the population 
grows too large and widely scattered to meet together under the 
shade of a friendly tree, and when the society has differentiated 
its strong, self-seeking classes who despise those less powerful 
or less grasping than themselves, that the crucial test of democ- 
racy comes. Rome never discovered the representative princi- 
ple; hence those near the city and especially those wielding 
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influence in the senate and the forum converted the republic 
into their private property and proceeded to manage it as a 
Southern overseer ran a plantation. The end was inevitable. It 
is to ignorance of the representative principle that Dr. John 
Fiske attributes the downfall of Rome, and to the discovery of 
that principle, the political successes long achieved by the Anglo- 
Saxon people. We are coming to see, however, that such repre- 
sentative government as we have is now but a grade in advance 
of the non-representative system of Rome. Shall we wait for 
some barbarian horde to discover and apply the more perfect 
form and prove its superior fitness over us by surviving while we 
pass away? Or shail we seek to make our government in fact 
what it is in name, a government not only of the people but con- 
ducted by the people and in the interest of the general good? 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


THE ADVENT OF THE YOUNG MAN. 

In one of the delightful papers included in ‘‘ Virginibus Puerisque,”’ 
Robert Louis Stevenson confesses to some slight disillusion about youth, 
in consequence of its nimble impermanence. For years he had silently 
resented the supercilious complacency of crabbed age, which would ex- 
orcise the divine enthusiasm of youth with woridly maxims, and he had 
long cherished a project of vindicating youth. He intended to show 
that the progress of the flame-touched young god, with his fine creduli 
ties, to the cynical and cautious old worldling, was not a progress of wis- 
dom but of delusion. But the opportunity to write this vindication did 
not come with the tick of the clock, and when it finally came and expe- 
rience had confirmed all his early keen intuitions, he discovered that, 
with the best will in the world to keep fast hold of the buoyancy of 
youth, he had insensibly crossed the boundary line. He had become 
thirty something, and though he felt as young as ever, and his interests 
in life had not changed, somehow when he settled himself in his chair 
to battle for the respectful recognition of the hopes, impetuous sympa- 
thies and generous wisdom and unwisdom of youth, the world suddenly 
became a trifle more gray, life a littke more dull and uninspiring, and 
conduct a more perplexing and perilous business than it had seemed — 
in short, something of the glow and warmth and color of his ideas had 
mysteriously escaped him. 

‘*T was to be the Advrocatus, not I hope Diaboli, but Juventutis; I was 
to state temperately the beliefs of youth as opposed to the contentions 
of age; to go over all the field where the two differ and produce at last 
a little volume of special pleadings which I might call, without mis- 
nomer, Life at twenty-five. But times kept changing, and I shared in 
the change. I clung hard to that entrancing age; but with the best 
will, no man can be twenty-five forever. The old, ruddy convictions 
deserted me, and along with them, the style that fits their presentation 
and defence. I saw, and indeed my friends informed me, that the game 
was up.” 

The paper as it stands has patches of this gray philosophy amid the 
sunshine, and it may be that it is all the more pertinent and salutary on 
account of them. The poet, at least a poet of Stevenson’s esthetic tem- 
perament, lives less acutely in the monotonous hideousness of the every- 
day world of strife, in which the vast majority of us are hopelessly en- 
gulfed, and in the sunlit regions of the imagination he can manage to 
keep his youth and good humor longer than the common ruck of men. 

I am satisfied that a certain remoteness, not necessarily the isolation 
of the hermit, is essential to any true perspective of life. Otherwise the 
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portentous shadow of some local bum-bailiff will be sure to obstruct our 
vision at every turn and distort the whole world for us. And there can 
be no doubt that the finest and most fantastic humor, which is also the 
most relenting and merciful, is only possible to those who can make a 
solitude for themselves in a world of abstractions. The man who, in 
shutting his door, can lock out all thoughts of the world, and abandon 
himself to good dreams oreven bad ones, solong as they are sufficiently 
impossible is more to be envied than Solomon, whose philosophy was 
shot through and through with the mockery of his worldly greatness. 
Such a man is the only sort of traveller who can excite my curiosity 

and he can write no guide-books or sketches of travels of the regions 
he explores. Thus, perhaps, we but waste our pity upon madmen and 
opium smokers. The many lack this resource of the finer imagina- 
tions, and their only consolation in life (and it is a consolation, although 
it seems hard fare to some of us), is a sticky mixture of ** Poor Richard ”’ 
philosophy, and a fine large optimism that can wink at all iniquity here 
below, because the workers in it are doomed by our despair to reap 
their reward in an eternity of woe in some dark abyss of horrors in the 
bottomless space above which we hang quarrelling and fighting for 
the possession of moonbeams. The miserable alone are secure in their 
poverty and complacency. How the orthodox should envy misery its 
sharp bargain with St. Peter! Doorkeepers in this world are the despair 
of virtue; I can entertain no hopes of humanity so long as Beadledom 
exists; but St. Peter’s tastes are so severely simple, if rumor tells us 
truly, that Dives should use his influence to have him removed from 
his post, or sad discouragements await him. But the rich seem toler- 
ably reconciled to the prospect. By the law of contraries, in escaping 
the misery that comes from dependence upon others, which is sufficient 
cause for pessimism, the comfortables have contracted a habit of incur- 
able scepticism. They have the firmest hold upon orthodoxy, but are 
quite cheerful about morality. They are so accustomed to gaining 
their ends with special skeleton keys, that they are sceptical of St. 
Peter’s obduracy. And we may be sure they would not be satisfied 
unless they had keys which not only admitted them to Heaven, but 
also conferred upon them the equally valuable privilege of silent and 
shadowy exits for surfeptitious adventures without. 

But with the spread of doubt, many unfortunates have lost their 
grasp even of this moral compensation for outrages and misery suffered; 
and, still, imprisoned in the petty circumstance created by the evil en- 
vironment of their fellows, these can but newly torture themselves 
with the spleen. It is a dreadful fate to escape the grim consolations 
of superstition, unless one has a good bank account. We should pity 
these miserables, who, in gaining their freedom from false hopes and 
glozing superstitions, find no refuge from the cruel unreality of the 
pinching actual, in a world of fantastic egoism or idealism, who 
cannot ascend to any eyrie of dreams, from which to view this petty 
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bustle of trading and tyranny and lose its harsher outlines in the 
dwarfing and merging of all the facts into the nightmare riddle of 
the universe, the eternally majestic tragedy of life and death, in 
which oppressors and oppressed are alike the poor pawns of the 
Omnipotent. The worldly wise should be sent ballooning to give them 
a hint of philosophy. Ah, yes, as Heine discovered and recorded, prone 
on his terrible pallet, the wittiest sarcasms of mortals are only pitiful 
attempts at jesting in comparison with those of the great Author of the 
universe, the Aristophanes of Heaven.* From birth to death, God’s 
satire weighs heavily upon all mankind—sick or well—for we must 
perforce include thinking among the ailments, since it increases a}l our 
miseries so materially. Some writers occasionally rail upon our mortal 
satirists as too severe, too bitter, too malignant and unrelenting; but I 
think Heine put these objections out of court once and forever in that 
Titanic confession: ** Alas! God’s satire weighs heavily on me. How 
miserably I am beneath Him in humor, in colossal mockery.” 

Some lurking consciousness of this tragic mockery dogging every 
human life, gives true humor its savor. There are other sorts of literary 
cayenne peppers, which set the vulgar (and that includes all lacking in 
sentiment and sensibility) to laughing, coughing, spitting and sneezing 
— but it is needless to say they seem humorous only to those blockheads 
who can discern the ludicrous solely in distortion and deformity and 
suffering, who would gladly dispense with the so-called comic papers if 
they could but witness a hanging every Sunday morning. 

But, although some of these considerations could well enough occupy 
the sober attention of some of our contemporaries who impose upon the 
purveyors of literature stale vulgarity as wit, I must hasten the advent 
of the Young Man in these pages, or I shall, perforce, be compelled to 
postpone his appearance for another month. 

Just as Mr. Stevenson cherished his project of putting youth in 
countenance, of showing tliat its moods, if not always those of wisdom, 
are scarcely more unwise than the partial philosophy of old age, and, 
being equally inevitable and natural, have no greater cause for diflidence 
and deserve no more odium or suspicion, and then fell himself into the 
hesitancy of a man who fecls young cnough but cannot help remarking 
with some uneasiness the incontinent haste of the hours, the days, weeks, 
months, seasons, holidays, festivals, and those dreadful anniversaries at 
which nephews and nieces reappear perpetually taller, robuster, more 
mature and confident —so I used to clamor indignantly against that 
established and iniquitous Tory conspiracy, which did not care to put 
aside its decorous pantomime to see the world through my eyes, while I 
would have scorned to blind myself with its fuvolish crimson goggles. 
Those complacent Tories who made gravity ridiculous—as we may in 


*This whole passage is a free paraphrase of Heine's language, in order to give what 
was a personal expression of tragic consciousness a general application to the whole 
drama of human life and history. The present writer has not the audacity to steal a 


passage that | haunted thousands of imaginations. 
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our turn when we come to live in an opinion—would silence and 
exorcise the hopes and feelings and passionate crusades of youth with 
scepticism, indifference, excommunication, and even that indignity the 
*“ boycott’; but nature is against them, and as their contemporaries one 
by one fall out of the ranks and leave them to the mercies of the rising 
generation they are relegated to a pathetic neglect. We hear on all 
sides that this is the day of the Young Man, but somehow I do not feel 
so elated as I ought to, for the opportunity to riot in the glories of 
youth is a little belated. I have entered upon that disillusionizing 
thirty something. 

Ah, do not rejoice too lustily, you triumphant youths, as you swarm 
through the breaches and plant your banners high upon the ruins— 
these fine brand new battle cries and banners will in a very little while 
become stale and disregarded, and in turn be supplanted. Why, these 
old, formal, tattered rags of conventionalism that excite our contempt 
and merriment once had the power to set the wits of some of the finest 
spirits ablaze—they were upon the lips of all the wits of court and 
salon, as well as Grub Street; and there are not lacking signs that some 
remnants of the old mode, with a new garniture of modernity and new 
names of living, substantiating human entities behind them, are again 
creeping into literature. After all those innumerable two o’clock in the 
morning triangular conventions, after all those high resolves that the 
breaking of the dawn for youth should bring real sunlight and breadth 
and generous latitude for all opinions, now that I see the hordes pour- 
ing in I am assailed with regrets, with doubts and qualms, and I welcome 
The Advent of the Young Man with rather mingled feelings. I have 
unfortunately discovered one fatal flaw in the programme of youth — it 
grows old, it becomes familiar, it becomes ancient, it has no specific 
with which to secure itself from the violent assaults of sons and grand- 
sons. However, if I would not be put under the ban as a dreadful old 
fogy, I must toss my cap into the air. But 1 confess I do so in a half- 
hearted way, for I cannot help regretting the fine inconsistency allowed 
in those two o'clock in the morning revolutionary conferences, and | 
have diseovered that the Young Man in literature has sometimes such 
strenuous ideas that inconsistency or any sort of frivulousness is visited 
with pains and penalties that suggest a sort of literary Calvinism. This 
is discouraging to me, for I find myself in the awful predicament of 
enjoying both the old modes and the new. 

The Radical in literature is a healthy inspiration so long as he is in a 
minority, but unfortunately, like the Tory with his dolls, he is too 
human, and when a few years have added pertinacious fear as well as 
self-complacency to his dominancy, he is sometimes tempted to put 
poetry and fantasy under arrest for vagrancy and lack of decorum. In 
writing this I am of course thinking especially of certain writers, whose 
demands for the Young Man in literature are reasonable and wholesome 
enough, and in all conscience necessary, but who, nevertheless, fail to 
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recognize that the faculty of cherishing fine fantasies is as natural to 
some men as the apprehension and seizure of facts is to others. I have 
not forgotten that the advent of the Young Man includes men of differ- 
ent views, and I shall deal with them later. 

To look at this matter of the stuff of thought, let us for a moment 
take the idealistic view of the unreality of all phenomena, Since these 
unreal, haunting dreams float without summons into men’s minds, and 
since the whole objective world is unreal and exists only in thought, the 
unreal and the real are but the counterparts of each other, and the 
most grotesque dreams are as much a portion of actual experience as 
love and sorrow and hope, and are equally real. I do not purpose main- 
taining the truth of this contention; it is enough for me that it is one of 
the theories held quite soberly by many able men, and whether material- 
ists make merry over the theory or not, it certainly sways some fine 
imaginations, and its expression must therefore be perfectly valid in 
literature. It seems even to chime in with the holiday mood of some of 
those who pass their lives ‘‘in the rank and steaming valleys of sense,” 
and I should recommend such airy philosophy for study in the Suicide 
Clubs. Besides, there is the indubitable fact that with the dawning of 
consciousness in child life there seems to be a natural, instinctive crav- 
ing for the unreal. The real world but furnishes children with the 
stuff of day-dreams; and when we are quite grown up we do not en- 
tirely give up the game, for while our sorrows may be realistic enough, 
one half our occupations, our joys, dignities and successes are all make- 
believe; they could not exist if we all settled soberly down to the world 
of reality. 

This being so, we must expect the same delusion to crop out in our 
poetry and fiction and philosophy, for even the most realistic and the 
most utilitarian philosophy cannot rid itself of the make-believe which 
is in human nature and has become traditionally bound up with all the 
sanctity of learning and wisdom and religion. As for poetry and fiction, 
they cannot hope entirely to disabuse themselves of make-believe, and 
the more they deal with the reality of real life, the machinery of the 
mind and will behind conduct and actions and sentiments, the more 
make-believe will inhere in them, The realist can scarcely hope to 
abolish in fiction an element that enters so largely into real life. It is 
only the wooden, objective sort of fiction and poetry which repels all 
the make-believe which the imagination would throw around it; one 
cannot really travel far with heroes and dragons whose convulsive move- 
ments and sentiments remind us every moment of the prosaic Mr, 
Smith behind them; and this is where the old gods, removed from 
ordinary humanity by the enormity of their depravity, have the advan- 
tage over the dull and stupid puppets of medizval fiction. The prosiest 
utilitarian alive was probably a fantastic idealist as a child. The very 
fact that fictions prosper as they do, shows that the normal state of man 
is make-believe; the child’s indifference about the grave affairs of life 
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is a true instinct, and the vast majority of men and women love to make- 
believe to the end of their days. I dare not say that the mood of the 
uncompromising utilitarian is abnormal — but I like to hope that such a 
person is a rare phenomenon, and I keep all suspicious characters of 
this sort at arm’s length. It may discredit me with some more strenu- 
ous and congruous persons, who are surfeited with the spectacle of the 
tragic realities engendered by the long reign of that hypocrisy of ideal- 
ism which is simply propped up from the lower world of realities but 
affects to ignore the existence of the props, still I must confess I have 
my moods when I like to put all reality out of mind and perplex myself 
with vain fantastic speculations about the most palpable quibbles of 
imagination. It is ludicrous, I admit, that a panic on the Stock Ex- 
change should destroy the whole structure of beautiful idealism for 
thousands and send all its gods pell-mell to the auction room; but the 
tragical reflection is not that men should indulge such comfortable delu- 
sions, but that the delusions should so depend for their existence upon 
mere comfort, and being so delightful and consolatory should not be 
accessible to all mankind. 

Auction rooms and old book stores are half-way houses to Paradise 
for the poor, if they did but know it, for the dreams and delusions 
of scholars and comfortables find their way into such places in time. 
Unfortunately the masses are possessed of a mania for novelty, and 
their delusions as a rule have much less to recommend them than 
those of the comfortables. With a judicious investment of a few pence 
a poor devil can pick up a sufficient store of fantasy in the old book 
shops to last a lifetime. Circumstances have given me an unescapable 
intimacy with the realities of this world, and I think it ridiculous that 
there should be such a hubbub when the Young Man proposes to recog- 
nize these realities in poetry and fiction; but 1 am at the same time per- 
turbed and solicitous for the safety of that Lotus-land that has been a 
compensation always within my reach, when I see that the Young Man 
has but too frequently his sad limitations of vision, and in insisting 
upon the realities of the social world and the dignity of human life and 
associations, has no patience with, or comprehension of, that airy fabric 
of fantasy which lies somewhere in the background of every human 
imagination. God knows we must have some men in our literature who 
do not live and write in a silly society glamour, but see and reveal the 
facts of our barbarism in all their unbudging ugliness —a nightmare of 
horrors that cannot even bring itself to the benignity and charity of 
actual cannibalism; but since we are in the trap and Plutus has the 
string and the cheese and we have not, we cannot afford to put away 
fantasy altogether. This must be our refuge, when to obtain a little 
peace in a lull inthe game, we would either banish from memory the 
r else would delude our- 


hideous shadows that usurp our human form, « 
selves by stripping them of both their virtues and vices; for we can 
never conceive of a tolerable human being who is not as entirely divested 
of the ordinary virtues of humanity as of its vices, 
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We must therefore by no means abandon our dreams, because modern 
thought is giving the world its first sight of the real world, and of the 
real nat»re of the horrors of peace, which put cannibalism among the 
divine attributes; for if we do not maintain some sort of balance between 
our continually extending acquaintance with human characteristics and 
the illusions of our solitude, we must either go mad, or curse mankind 
and die. The old saying, ‘‘Curse God and die,” has no salt of provoca- 
tion. It is man we should curse. The laws of Nature are unchange- 
able and implacable: Nature has no favorites; her laws work out to the 
bitter end, and her punishments fall impartially upon the just and the 
unjust. It is the spendthrift and his posterity upon whom her severities 
fall, and he may be either rich or poor. We are all under sentence of 
death: and the certainty loses its horrors as our realization of it grows 
with age. But this impending, imminent Fate, this fiat of the ages, 
this relentless, grim mockery of all the delusions of hope and love and 
faith, joy and strength, is not so terrible as the malignancy of the petty, 
false Fate which has been created by organized society. In this case 
the ephemeral and grotesque vanity of man outweighs the grim eternal 
in immovable immorality. Nature decrees birth and death and suffer- 
ing; this false Fate decrees that millions shall starve in body and mind 
and soul, shall slowly rot in hopelessness and misery, in order that a 
few idlers may play Moliere’s comedy of Les Precieuses Ridicules, in the 
delusion that this is the superior life, the wsthetic, refined, delicate life 
of elect beings. Intellect— pshaw! you poor miserable genius of 
finance, you merchant prince and philanthropic exploiter, listen at your 
keyhole one moment while I whistle in your ear (since I must keep my 
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station and you are deaf to all philosophy) : ‘This is a mere jackdaw 


faculty.”” You lose your silver spoons; it is the jackdaw! We millions 
lose our minds, our days, our nights, our hopes, our joys, our religion, 
our lives — everything that struggles up in the human heart and mind 
to make Nature’s tyranny endurable; and it is the jackdaw — the corpora- 
tion, the beneficent exploiter of the universe, the philanthropic million- 
naire, the genial bourgeois, who has no eye for the wonders of Nature 
because Nature never invented the shop! 

And so we must remind the Young Man that fantastic dreams are all 
that make us endurable to ourselves, since we cannot escape our skins, 
and even our very virtues are as treacherous as the whimsies of the elect 
of this pantomimic Fate we take so soberly, and so tragically. Unfortu- 
nately we have a fatal resemblance to the elect, and are vertebrate 
animals. These dreams and Death are the only heritage that the jack- 
daw cannot abstract as the reward of abstinence, and earn laborious 
usury upon. Our pet doctrine of ‘‘ the survival of the fittest,’ since we 
have grown too broad to believe in the vagaries of theology, is the philo- 
sophic apotheosis and canonization of the jackdaw! I would respect- 
fully suggest that the jackdaw be fittingly commemorated in stained 
glass in a north window in one of Plutus’ cathedrals. Indeed, fantasy 
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holds within its misty boundaries the larger half of all human experience 
—the tangled web of our dubious morality, our whims, our thoughts, 
emotions, hopes, love, and every man’s vague realization of the mystery 
of life, God, destiny, death —in a word, religion, the prime fact of every 
man’s life. The Young Man who has addressed himself to the realistic 
in literature is fatally apt to overlook more than half the realities of 
life. Such defects of enthusiasm as this, and other limitations of vision, 
including most frequently a palpable lack of humor, which usually 
means an absence of philosophy, make me less ardent in my recognition 
of the fact that to-day belongs to the Young Man in literature, as in 
every other pursuit and calling, than I should have been, probably, some 
years ago, when I was concerned that the moral fervor of youth should 
share something of the decorous attention bestowed upon the mumbled 
patter of smug Gravity. But the Young Man in literature, as in all else, 
is so quickly persuaded to postpone the grappling with realities to the 
next generation, that we are reconciled to finding our worst expectations 
fulfilled; and while this may induce charity it also dampens enthusiasm. 
Sometimes the Young Man has even brought fantasy itself into disrepute 
by making it a poor apology for his lack of intellectual integrity. And 
then as to novelty — well, all our best thoughts are but old ones rocked 
in the laps of fresh nurses. Some years ago novelty seemed a far more 
intrinsically satisfactory thing to me than it does now; it is not new 
ideas the world stands so badly in need of, but the putting of some of the 
ancient recognitions of truth into practice in actual life. This viewsmay 
be due to a bias, though, for I was probably a good deal more of a 
novelty to myself then than lam now. As we grow older we discover, 
as Mr. Stevenson says, that ‘* The child of our imaginations is always a 
changeling when it comes from nurse.’’ This is the bitterness of read- 
ing one’s own proofs. To read other folks’ gives a fillip to one’s vanity; 
but to read one’s own is to incur the risk of having to ery jackdaw upon 
one’s self. This sobers and disillusions one, and should, and I hope 
does, make one more charitable. Anyway, a man who has got into the 
cautious habit of seeing both sides of a question is spoiled as an advocate 
in the court of letters. 

This is but one phase of the significance of the advent of the Young 
Man in literature, and I have only been led into this diversion by the 
fact that some of these most salient and emphatic tendencies of a con- 
siderable faction of contemporary writers have become so pronounced 
as to have even found a lodgment in the current tea-table talk. I feel 
that in this defect of insight, even though it is born of a tender sympathy 
with the too long despised common life, lie some of the worst perils of 
the Young Man. It is apt to reduce the range of art too exclusively to 
the artist’s parish and the life about him, and only the most transient 
and outward elements of even that; to foster an art that is never really 
true to the core of life, for it is too municipal, and it forfeits all the 
elements of permanency for an immediate diffusion among all the 
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parishes which can find themselves miriored in it. The novel of last 
year is becoming as much out of date as last year’s almanac. It was too 
closely contemporaneous with a certain municipal phase of life to be 
true. That certainly was fact then, but not truth, and in the meantime 
“The event has trammelled up the circumstance”; it is a thing of last 
year —it has gone by forever; and the novel bound up in the obscure 
history of a municipal by-law, is as tiresome as a volume of aldermanic 
rhetoric. The author’s passion for exactitude has alienated his art 
from all truth. In giving his readers the talk of the town, he fails to 
give any hint of human nature, he fails to touch the perennial facts of 
life — universal truth. 

And this narrow and utilitarian conception of the purposes of art is 
apt to engender a sort of Puritanism that, without being in any sense 
irreligious, is bitterly opposed to those larger imaginations for whom 
literature can have no more distinct boundaries than those of the imagi- 
nation itself —a conception of literature that gives it the sanctity of 
religion without compelling any sort of orthodoxy. It is only by setting 
no stamp of purpose on the highest thought that all the highest pur- 
poses can find their utterances in literature. Puritanism, whether of 
mere formalism or an all-absorbing and high purpose, cannot well 
discriminate between the quips of that large human humor, that in 
laughing humanity out of its follies and vices, sometimes startles its 
complacency rather roughly with some Jovian frolic in which the crack 
of the whip blends with the laughter, and that other sort of cheerful 
humor which is content to see the ludicrous in injustice and wrong and 
suffering and misery, which is content with low and base ideals, and 
laughs with the oppressors. To such optimistic humorists as these 
latter the men of sterner stuff seem very sons of Beelzebub, for they lay 
violent hands upon superstitions and dignities and orthodoxies, which 
not only prop up all sorts of established iniquities, but are also sacred 
in the popular imagination. The severity of Puritan enthusiasm cannot 
understand morality in this garb; it has no more sense of the sobriety 
of true humor than has the populace. 

Earnestness is by no means incompatible with humor. Indeed, the 
humor that retains its saliency is not granted to the insincere, the mere 
dilettante; and, of course, without putting them into the same category 
as fops and would-be wits, it must be recorded of visionaries that the 
humorous is seldom included in their point of view. But if there is one 
general statement about the Young Man in literature, which a long, 
detailed indictment would measurably substantiate as a general state- 
ment, it is that he is lacking in humor, and so is apt to be a dreadful 
partisan. As a partisan, he may be very brilliant, very forcible, very 
persuasive, very human and very convincing; but, being a partisan, he 
cannot satisfy our every mood — he has no specific for, no knowledge of, 
all our whims. ‘‘ There are more things in heaven and earth, than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy.”’ We may not turn te books in the ovisis 
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of any great sorrow, except some few among us who find heartsease in 
one book; but in retrospect some Stoic philosophy adds something to 
the assuagement of memory, and our modern Stoics are all humorists. 
It goes without saying, that a man cannot be utterly lacking in a sense 
of the ludicrous and be a Stoic in this world; and a keen sense of the 
ludicrous is a discourager of that earnestness which is so entirely 
absorbed in the daily round of life as to leave no margin of time for 
withdrawal, for complete self-possession in meditation and solitude. 

All the realities of this world are to be tested in solitude, and all true 
thought, which includes true humor, that does not circulate about the 
barn and the table and good living, as Emerson averred the bulk of 
English literature did, to stand the test of reading in the murmurous 
silence of the woods or within sound of the sea, must have some parti- 
cles of their bracing elements bound up in it. Even those who make no 
professions of idealism, indeed are a little perplexed with all the pother 
of these distinctions, are unconsciously idealists amid the grandeur of 
Nature. They do not care to read any of the books that usually please 
them; they only desire to lie at ease and feel the beauty around them. 
It should never be forgotten that Nature is both a realist and an idealist. 
The finest humor touches upon the elusive mysteries of the spiritual 
in life, and it must be conceived in, or tempered and corrected by, 
solitude. The true humorist is essentially something of an idealist, 
although it may only be made manifest to even a critical audience by an 
impatience of certain grave farces in life, which the majority of men 
regard as being as much fixed by unalterable law as the phenomenon of 
gravitation. 

To get at the truth, the core of human life, it is necessary for a man 
to get as close to the Eternal Spirit of the universe as possible; and 
though this spirit is conceivably resident in mankind, it is only felt in 
solitude — among the fields, the woods, or along the seashore. In the 
busy shock of men, instead of growing in sanity, one loses altogether the 
power of grasping the real significance of life—hence that conspiracy 
of folly called ‘ society,’’ comedians, critics, Beadledom, social ambi- 
tions and the dreadful battles of literary cliques. Perhaps it is because 
the Young Man in literature is always in such a hurry to seek his for- 
tune in some metropolis, and has even taken to haunting the circles of 
‘*society’’ and the comfortables, that so much of our contemporary 
literature is lacking both in this breadth and sea-room and in humor. 
The garrets of Grub Street, being so close to the sky, served the men 
of former generations as some sort of substitute for the seashore or 
mountain-side. But the Young Man is aware of the social advantages 
of a good address, and he has abandoned Grub Street. 

The Young Man, to put the matter paradoxically, is too much in and 
of the world to maintain the sanity and breadth of a spectator, which 
should be the attitude of an artist in his work. He should live life to 
reflect it— and the sanest reflection is only possible in some isolation 
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from the tumult. The Young Man takes life too soberly and his art too 
lightly for this largest representation of and commentary on life. Al- 
most every reader of current literature is willing to admit that there is 
a certain narrowness, a certain penuriousness (call it ‘‘economy” if you 
prefer some merciful euphemism), in the work of the Young Man of our 
day. Of course there are exceptions to such a generalization. The 
present writer will not now stop to critically consider his own attenuated 
figure, feeling quite satisfied that all his dearest friends will acquit him 
of any invidious presumption: they crush one’s vanity by taking one’s 
humility for granted. This may be due to more causes than those to be 
named, but these play an important part. To give it due consequence, 
we will put the competition of modern life first in order. This obtains 
as much in literature as in all other occupations. Indeed, the care and 
anxiety entailed in the struggle for a place, and the equally hard 
struggle to keep it when once gained, engross much more time than any 
ordinary business, and make this abstraction from the exclusively 
human arena of the literary world impossible to all but the most sturdy 
and congenital idealists. 

It may come with something of the shock of disillusion to the generous 
minded literary aspirant to learn that in no occupation does human 
nature work more havoc than in literature. In other pursuits men 
tolerate their bitterest enemies, their moral and intellectual antipodes, 
and even joke with them over a bargain; but in literature, as every old 
hand knows, to have any friends at all one must make a most appalling 
list of mortal foes, who never allow an opportunity of doing one some 
quite gratuitous injury to pass. Human nature in its worst and most 
contemptible phases has full swing in the literary world —although 
some readers may not guess it from the elevated sentiment we get in 
our literature. We scribblers are a race of despicable hypocrites. There 
is scarcely an author living who is not uneasy and fidgetty when he hears 
another man’s work, which is entirely different in spirit and characte, 
from his own, heartily praised. He dwells so exclusively upon the 
merits of his own performances that he cannot believe that you can 
admire and enjoy both his work and another's of a totally different 
order. He takes your generous praise as a disparagement of himself, 
and will bring you round with a quick luff to his own work, by way of 
some contemporary of somewhat analogous aims, whose work he admires 
as a new revelation. Oh, the elevated sentiments of these inky-fingered 
hypocrites, who have traded all the commonplace virtues for literary 
acumen and discrimination, how they weary us in our relenting human 
moods! It is a good rule never to seek the society of a moralist — he is 
only satisfactory at long range as a pure abstraction. One can get more 
wisdom and simple, bracing courage in spending a morning on the perch 
of a brewer’s drayman than in the society of any predestinated moralist. 

A, the editor of the Monthly Miscellany, loudly damns your produc- 
tions in the dark — he has never read a line of any of them — because 
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there is a horrid rumor afloat that you doubt the immortality of the 
soul. This belief or disbelief may never find any expression in your 
social, economic or literary studies, but it is one of the established rules 
of the office of the Monthly Miscellany that, since A is a mystic and a 
Mugwump, and you are an agnostic and a knavish social disturber, any- 
thing on any subject, poetry or prose, that you may submit to the Mis- 





cellany, is to be immediately returned unread, Anything you may 
publish is to be summarily and contemptuously damned and formally 
banned. A can prove you are a heretic and a villain even if you only 
write a treatise on the differential calculus, or the fourth dimension. B, 
the brilliant editor of the Weekly Banner, hates and despises you and all 
your works, because he is a Transcendentalist in philosophy, and you 
are striving in poetry and fiction to show that real life need not be so 
ugly as it is, if only we were relieved of a little of the abstract idealism 
that somehow reconciles all the contradictions of our villainous political 
economy and Christian anarchism. 

It is useless to go right through the list. The Devil and Dame Chance 
are the two most potent deities in the profession of literature, as in all 
other sublunary eallings. To ‘‘ stand in,’ as the phrase goes, with the 
Devil is of far greater consequence than the possession of the most 
transcendent genius — as far as prosperity in one’s own generation goes; 
and posterity does not pay to-day’s butcher and baker. In the literary 
world as elsewhere the meanest prey upon the highest; and ambition, 
though to the casual eye of such stern, unbending stuff, often bolsters 
up silly prejudice and vanity with sycophancy. These are some of the 
realities of the literary life —just a glimpse of them, enough, perhaps, 
to keep some honest, kindly, generous, manly, catholic-minded shoe- 
maker from deserting his bench —and as they prey upon that most 
sensitive organ, the stomach, it is no wonder that there is so much con- 
temptible jesuitry and wire-pulling and mean sycophancy in the literary 
world. There is less poetry about the average poet, flying from one five 
o’clock court of the Muses to the other, than there is about the 
average Fifth Avenue stage-driver, hit upon at hazard. 

The culminating defect in the work of the Young Man (to continue 
the generic term I have hit upon so as to give general tendencies and 
leave every reader to make his own list of exceptions), is probably 
largely due to the conditions of our modern literary life at which I have 
just glanced. It is a lack of those broad sympathies, that large humor, 
which can see life in its true proportions, and not be swayed a hair’s 
breadth from its aims and purposes, or influenced to the extent of one 
haunting doubt in its investigation and observation of men and books, 
by any consideration of the perils of offending A of the Monthly Miscel- 
lany, or the violent mania of B of the Banner to suppress all ideas and 
views but those which coincide with his own. In recent years we have 
only had one such independent writer in America, and he lacked humor, 
but made up for it in his pertinacity in holding his own ideas inviolate, 
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and his noble passion for the abstract, the large and permanently true, 
facts of life, instead of the fortuitous and transitory facts of parochial 
uneasiness — Walt Whitman. 

Our Young Man is too timorous of abstract ideas to ever fulfil the de- 
lightful promises he seems to make in the bud. This also is largely due 
to the conditions of the literary market-place, which is possessed of that 
agitation for novelty, that is the most infallible sign of crudeness and 
Philistinism. The Young Man is having his day, and it is usually a 
pitiably short one, and the pressure of circumstances is such that he 
cannot afford to bother with abstractions that must fail to touch the 
popular imagination. He writes with the public at the keyhole, for 
he has but one short season to live 





to-morrow he is dead as an author, 
though he may still be permitted to write for the newspapers. Every 
man can struggle and hope for one season’s success and puffing and 
lionizing, then he must fall back into industrious obscurity; for talent, 
even genius, has come to the pass of beauty: it can only expect to con- 
quer for one season — and it has not the chance of matrimony, although 
fond memory and newspaper scraps are not denied it. 

This is one of the new horrors of modern life, which the Young Man 
seems to fail to appreciate, until he is no longer quite young — not 
old, however, but just ripe. Then he discovers the bitterness of it, and 
thinks with regret of the old-fashioned days when youth was a fearful 
reproach, but manhood lasted until senility, and the authority of gravity, 
and a well earned reputation, often far beyond that. The fashions in 
literature come inand go out nowadays almost as rapidly as in millinery. 
The Humanist of last winter is an uncompromising Euphuist in the 
spring — of all times in the year! The milliners, however, frequently 
revive old fashions in bonnets, and it is not an unknown thing for a con- 
temporary writer to be convicted by the curious of filching some start- 
lingly original ideas from the old authors; but while the bonnets are 
welcomed, the old-fashioned ideas are regarded with suspicion by the 
mass of men whose thought is cireumscribed by the round of smudgy 
prints which make their appearance within every twenty-four hours. 
There are of course, a few narrow circles in which reputations are more 
hardly earned and last longer; but these are of small account in casting 
up the ledger. We must discover a new genius at least as frequently as 
once a quarter, or we are in danger of intellectual bankruptcy, and the 
wisdom of five o’clock tea tables and the reviewers is threatened with 
an eclipse that involves the vanity of every individual concerned. 

You would imagine these scandalous conspiracies of prophecy would 
bring prophecy into odium and disgrace. But it does not; we have too 
short memories to be troubled by conscience, which is, as every philoso- 
pher knows, merely an unhappy trick of memory. We not only forget 
the prophecies, but we show an amazing facility for forgetting our idols 
between Michaelmas and the season for superfluous resolutions. It is 
a damning demonstration of the universality of vanity that the victims 
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of this game of battledore do not suspect our motives and fly with 
horror at our approach; but though the files of the criticc] journals are 
filled with the miserable histories of victims of a year ago, now regarded 
with indifference or contempt, there is no lack of martyrs for this dread 
preéminence. It is doubtful if fame of the old abiding sort will ever 
again be the portion of any mortal. We are all in too much of a hurry, 
and the discovery of even a great work is only a week’s wonder; it may 
not be exaggeration to say that we would only accord a season’s puffing 
to the recovery of a dozen or so of the works of Aschylus or Aristo 
phanes or Epicurus — or even Plato or Aristotle. We are too busy, and 
not only do we have a distaste for long books, but it is becoming quite 
popular to gain a wide Acquaintance in even contemporary literature 
through the medium of catalogues, 

Fame nowadays consists of being constantly paragraphed in the news- 
papers for aseason. Poets, novelists, artists and crities (for even crit- 
ies fatuously hope to prosper and hear their names dinging among those 
they praise or censure), strive all their lives to achieve this distinction, 
and some fret and fume and make themselves unhappy over the delay of 
this recognition of their merits, thus foolishly throwing away the only real 
happiness possible to them, viz., that of anticipation. It is quite pos- 
sible to the man of most mediocre abilities to become the poet, novelist 
or essayist of the year. We reckon up the annual crop of geniuses at 
Christmas and start with a clean slate at New Year's; but fame is quite 
out of fashion. This may seem a very discouraging view to some 
literary aspirants, but it is a plain statement of the facts. 

In the buoyancy of the struggle in the dark, and in the first crimson 
light of the dawn, every artist believes that he has finally reached the 
Fortunate isles; he reads his name in all the periodicals which refused 
to consider his work a few weeks back, and reading the pretty phrases 
of commendation, he hugs himself with joy; he has reached the plane 
of J and K whom he envied, and whose vogue is dying out. He delights 
in the wane of his rival, poor, short-sighted creature, blind to the fact 
that this is but the presage of his own fate. We should rejoice in the 
prosperity of our enemies; it is a sign that there is a permanent place 
for all of us. But the man who has but newly arrived has no qualms; 
in the zenith of his prosperity, every writer believes that the coin minted 
for him is new, genuine, permanent — the pay of the present and pos- 
terity. But the critics are nearly al! counterfeiters, and they pay all 
comers in the same coin all their lives. 

There are but few men in America who attain the span of the Psalmist 
who do not outlive their reputations, and those of two intermediate gen- 
erations as well. This is decidedly confusing to the moral sense of both 
middle age and old age; for what is the use of high ideals and martyr- 
dom and unswerving devotion, if it is all merely to be the tea-table quip 
of one season? If we turn everything into amusement we shall soon 


have nothing that can move us to laughter but murder. In the decline 
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of life, when the kindly indulgence of some of the smaller vanities is 
most acceptable to prop decrepit emotions and passions, our old men 
experience the chill disillusion of penetrating the inhospitable, alien 
atmosphere of a world that is too busy with its cabals and bustling wis- 
dom and the latest catch-words to remember the wit and wisdom which 
won the approbation of the vanishing generation. It is not quite like 
this in LKurope in the arts, at least, although the same tendency is 
observable in all other occupations as it is here. In America a man is 
considered an old fogy at forty, and the world has no further use for 
him. At forty — just the age when a man’s powers are ripe enough to 
enable him to do a man’s work in the world. Altogether I am old-fash- 
ioned enough to regret the days when one had to remain patient and be 
young lonver, but also could remain middle-aged as long as health ‘and 
inclination permitted. ‘To-day it is an awful and unforgivable crime for 
a man to turn forty; and once the truth leaks out, as it must, like 
murder, a man can no longer get employment in any.sort of occupation 

commerce, literature, journalism, the stage, anything. At forty a 
man must be a capitalist or a pauper. 

One sees young men filling every position in every walk of life, work- 
ing upon a pittance (for a future!) — and seeing old men nowhere, one 
won crs Whether one is eating them for breakfast. What becomes of 
the old men ? how do they gain a livelihood ? since the services of old 
men are not required in any enterprise,— or is there actually a Suicide 
club in cvery community, as Robert Louis Stevenson says there is in 
London ? It is certain that one hardly ever sees an old reporter or book- 
keeper or salesman, and though it is a matter of notoriety that ballet 
girls are often disappc ating off the stage, I feel a sort of defiant assur- 
ance in making the unqualified statement that no one ever saw an old 
‘young ledy stenographer and typewriter.” This modern tendency to 
dispense with the old folk altogether adds a new terror to old age. It 
seems that we have, by a sort of mental atavism, reverted to the pleas- 
ing custom of our cannibal forbears. It is doubtful if our system is 
really as charitable as cannibalism. I for one would rather be eaten 
than become a pauper: I might choke some young scoundrel. 

I verily believe that when I am eating Cambridge sausages for 
breakfast, Iam devouring some gray-headed patriarch, who, under the 
old regime, would have met a better fate. It does not add to my appe- 
tite to re,lect that my friend Jenks, who abuses me in the Tomahawk 
periodically, may one day breakfast off a fraction of the throbbing intel- 
lect which at this moment so violently despises him and all his works. 
It is a great problem. Doubtless the only remedy for old age is the 
Suicide club. But if the Young Man gets any satisfaction from his 
complete ascendency under such conditions he must be altogether lack- 
ing in fits of prudential blues, even the crude form providentially pro- 
vided by Nuture; for listen — the merciless clock keeps tick-tick-ticking, 
One fine morning any man may look into his mirror and—see an ak! 
fogy! WALTER BLACKBURN Hanre. 
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SoME IMPORTANT NEW Books, 


THREE very important additions to American literature have recently 
been made by young authors whose names are intimately associated with 
this review, THE ARENA having introduced each of them in an impor- 
tant way to the English-speaking world. The Arena Publishing Com- 
»any also brought out the first remarkable or eminently successful 
™ok of each of these authors. I refer to Helen H. Gardener, whose 

asterly historic novel, ‘‘ An Unofficial Patriot,’’ has already been 
uoticed in this review, Hamlin Garland, whose late work, “* Crumbling 
Idols,’”’ I notice below, and W. D. McCrackan, the scholarly author of 
‘*The Rise of the Swiss Republic,” whose two admirable little volumes 





on Switzerland it is also my purpose to review. A literary gentleman of 
international reputation who has followed Tue ARENA since its opening 
issues with great interest, was kind enough to say a short time ago that 
no review or magazine in the English-speaking world in recent years 
had introduced so many gifted young authors as THE ARENA. And the 
appearance in quick succession of the three works mentioned above 
calls to mind afresh the generous remark of the writer to whom I refer. 

I think it is safe to say that the literature of the present which suc- 
ceeds because it is what the people want, is that which deals with life 
in its varied aspects in an earnest, thoughtful and instructive way. 
Never was there a time when preaching, in the conventional sense, 
counted for so little as to-day, and yet there never was a time when the 
human heart yearned more passionately for truth than to-day. Knowl- 
edge and love — these two words fill the measure of humanity’s soul cry 
of the present. But the cry is too real and the hunger too genuine to 
be satisfied with empty words or threadbare phrases. Nor can the 
rising generation be put off with impossible heroes and heroines — 
wooden puppets—such as have pleased less thoughtful people of for- 
mer times. Real life, real earnest thought and tangible present-day 
solutions of the great questions of the hour — these are the demands of 
the awakened mind of this mighty transition period. 

In the notable historical romance of Helen Gardener, we have a real 
story of real characters, in whose brains love, hate, patriotism, loyalty 
to truth and passion for justice surge to and fro. The book deals with 
a supreme moment in our national history, and consequently it reveals 
life in the floodtide of moral exaltation. And because it deals with life 
at such a climax and is true in its portrayal, because it is history instead 
of fiction, itis a great work, a war story which will live in permanent 
literature. 

CRUMBLING IDOLS.* 

Mr. Garland’s last volume represents this powerful young writer in a 
new role. When his *‘ Main-Travelled Roads’? appeared, Mrs. Louise 
_ “Crumbling Idols,” by Hamlin Garland, author of ** Main-Travelled Roads,” “A 
Spoil of Office,” * Jason Edwards,” * Prairie Folks,” “ Prairie Songs” (poetry). Cloth; 
price $1.25, Stone & Kimball, Chicago, 
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Chandler Moulton aptly characterized him as the ‘Ibsen of the 
West,’ and his later works have justified that criticism, with this 
modification, which must always be made — Mr. Garland is more human 
and -more in touch with our life than the great Norwegian. Ibsen is 
often cold — colossal, but not unfrequently glacial as well. Garland is 
profoundly human and genuinely sympathetic. Both are sincere and 
fearless; they are veritists, and both also are poets. Mr. Garland sur- 
prised thousands of admirers when his volume of verses, ‘“ Prairie 
’ appeared, and yet poetry is present in almost every sketch he 
has written. Parts of “The Private’s Return” in ‘ Main-Travelled 
Roads’ are highly poetical, and the same is true of ‘‘ A Branch Road” 
and other stories in that volume. In ‘A Spoil of Office’? we were 
introduced to our Western author as a novelist, and it is doubtful if 
the real life of the Northwest has ever been so charmingly or truth- 
fully drawn as in the really fine portrayal which deals with school 
days and the aspirations of early manhood, and which pictures so graphi- 
cally the noble opening womanhood of the new day and the melancholy 
degradation of political life in Washington at the present time. “A 
Spoil of Office”’ 
Travelled Roads, 


Songs,’ 


is a strong work, but perhaps not so powerful as ‘‘ Main- 
” “Prairie Songs’ is probably the best poetical work 
which a Western veritist has contributed to the new movement, and it 
contains by far the best poetical characterization of life in the North- 
west, which has been written. 

Now, however, we are introduced to our author as an essayist, as a 
defender and exponent of the new movement in literature known as 
veritism or truth in art. This work is characteristic of Mr. Garland in 
its absolute fearlessness. It is not strange that the audacity of our 
author in disregarding conventional critics has aroused their resentment 
in some quarters. This opposition, however, instead of injuring the 
work of a man of such ability as Hamlin Garland willaid it. But I shall 
be much surprised if ‘Crumbling Idols” does not awaken savage criti- 
cism. It will give an opportunity to the Philistines to appeal to popular 
prejudice, and by partial quotations and garbled constructions they will 
be enabled to wholly misrepresent the author, who has given us in this 
volume one of the bravest, most vital and able works of criticism which 
have appeared in our generation. This does not mean that I unquali- 
fiedly endorse all Mr. Garland’s views. Indeed, if I sympathized less 
with his views than I do, I should say the same, while for the most part 
I am heartily in accord with the wholesome and manly utterances found 
in ‘* Crumbling Idols.’ It is a work of positive value and will be a bugle 
call to scores of young men and women, who from its pages will receive 
some of the inspiration which Hugo awakened in the brain of young 
France when he led the onslaught against the classics in the memorable 
days of Hernani’s first representations. 

This work should be read by all who wish to know exactly the posi- 
tion of the veritist in literature and the impressionist in art, as well 
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as by those who think of engaging in literary pursuits. It is a work of 
permanent value and should be found in the libraries of thoughtful 
people who are in sympathy with the movements which characterize 
the present and which are revolutionizing life and thought. The sub- 
jects discussed in this little volume embrace essays on “ Provincialism,”’ 
‘* New Fields,” ‘* The Question of Success,” *“ Literary Prophecy,” ** Local 
Color in Art,” ** The Local Novel,” “The Drift of the Drama,” ** The 
Influence of Ibsen,’ ‘‘ Impressionism,” ‘ Literary Centres,’ “ Literary 
Masters,” etc. 

I earnestly urge all young men and women who love America and who 
cherish truth in life and art to give this invigorating and suggestive 
work a careful perusal. It will prove an inspiration to many and will 
broaden the intellectual vision of all who read it. 


SWITZERLAND.* 


Within the covers of two handsome little volumes of very convenient 
size, Mr. McCrackan has given us a popular work on Switzerland; one 
volume dealing with that part of the republic ‘‘ where the Roman and 
Latin influences have remained uppermost,’’ or, in other words, to 
French and Italian Switzerland. This work is aptly entitled ‘‘ Romance 
Switzerland,’ while the second volume deals with ‘* Teutonic Switzer- 
land,’’ or the cantons where the German people predominate. 

These two little volumes are literally crowded with really valuable 
information, presented in as fascinating a manner as well-written fic- 
tion. Many writers who have the space to portray their subject at 
length can lead the general reader through a maze of didactic informa- 
tion in such an alluring way as to make him almost forget that he is 
becoming the possessor of dry facts which, told in the prosaic manner 
of text-book writers, would be intolerably irksome reading. Macaulay 
was a striking example of one gifted with this rare power. Very few 
persons, however, can deal with the barest outlines of a subject and yet 
hold the interest of the reader from cover to cover so completely that at 
the time he only realizes that he has been charmingly entertained. Mr. 
McCrackan has succeeded in this exceedingly difficult task, and I feel 
confident that his readers will agree with me that this notable contribu- 
tion to our literature is, first of all, entertaining, though it is none the 
less realistic and severely accurate. Nowhere does the writer allow the 
mist of poetic ideality or the haze of legend to obscure the real facts 
which have given rise to song and story that have too long passed cur- 
rent for historical facts. 

Perhaps the secret of Mr. McCrackan’s success in attempting to enter- 
tain while he informs his readers, lies largely in the skilful way in 
which he shifts the scenes or turns from one subject to another. To 


* “Switzerland.” Two volumes: (1) ** Romance Switzerland,” (2) ‘* Teutonic Switzer- 
land.”’ Sold only in the set. Vol. 1, pp. 315; Vol. 2, pp. 270; gilt top; price per set in 
box, $1.50, Joseph Knight Company, Boston, 
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illustrate, let us take the opening chapters in the first volume, which 
are given to Geneva, for these pages are thoroughly characteristic of 
the author’s method from first to last. Here we are introduced to the 
physical aspect of Geneva when ‘“*the keen fair weather bise blows from 
the northeast,’’ and we catch a vivid picture of the city and its environs 
—the lakes and Mount Blanc in the distance. Next we see the change 
wrought by the atmosphere when the south wind blows; from purple 
and indigo the water turns to gray, and the vapory atmosphere veils all 
distant objects and invests those quite near with that fancy-stimulating 
indistinctness more suggestive of phantoms than of solid reality. Then 
we see the people —the gay, cosmopolitan character which at first sight 
amazes the student of history, who has fancied that the manner of 
Calvin would still exert some of the austere influence of old-time Puri- 
tanism in the ancient throne of his all but regal power. The great 
boulders and points of historic interest are next described, and then in 
a rapid, but in no instance abrupt, manner we are led through the mu- 
seums to the educational facilities of the city. And as this subject must 
be particularly interesting to.all thoughtful readers of Tuk ARENA, and 
also because it affords an admirable idea of our author's style and the 
method by which he deftly leads the reader from the consideration of 
one subject to the notice of a broader theme and one somewhat different 
in character, I give below an extract dealing with the University of 
Geneva and the industrial progress of the city : — 


If one were to search for the hall-mark, the characteristic temper, of this University 
of Geneva, it would be found in its cosmopolitan scholarship, its combination of Ger- 
inan seriousness with French adaptability, of liberality in thought with common sense 
inaction. The lecture system is in universal use; complete liberty is left to the stu- 
dent in the choice of courses; and women are admitted on terms of absolute equality 
with men. The comparative method of study is in full vogue; and the relation be- 
tween the professors and the students very nearly resembles that good-humored, co- 
operative comradeship which is one of the chief charms of the smaller American 
colleges. Moreover, by a series of free lectures on winter evenings, given by dis- 
tinguished specialists, the question of University Extension has to a great extent 
been solved in Geneva. 

In 1892, the number of students rose to over six hundred, thus exceeding that in 
attendance at any other Swiss University, whether Basel, Bern, Ziirich or Lausanne. 
In regard to nationality, there are always a great many Russians, with a strong con- 
tingent of women in their midst, also a good many Bulgarians and Greeks. Even in 
holiday time, these foreign students may be seen in the adjacent public library, their 
dark faces bent in the eager pursuit of the learning they have come so far to acquire. 
In point of fact, no educational summary of Geneva would be complete without men- 
tion of this magnificent free library, with its one hundred thousand volumes and six- 
teen hundred manuscripts, founded centuries ago by Bonivard, the prisoner of Chillon 
The writer has reason to speak highly of its usefulness in the study of local history. 

Of course Geneva possesses the usual complement of graded schools, the most in- 
teresting of which is the College St. Antoine, dating from the time of Calvin. Its 
building deserves to rank among the most picturesque of the old city. Of special in- 
dustrial and art schools there is an astonishing supply. Music, too, is studied with 
enthusiasm at the Conservatory. 

It is well to care for the arts and to further popular instruction, but it is even more 
necessary to stimulate industrial enterprise and insure good trade returns, In one 
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respect, Geneva may well serve as a model to all progressive, commercial communities. 
It has put itself in possession of one of the most effective and least expensive manu- 
facturing agents to be found in the world. This consists simply in the utilization of 
the water power of the rapid Rhone upon an elaborate scale. Nowhere else has any- 
thing like it been attempted, unless the recently opened works at Frankfurt in Ger- 
many, and the projected ones at Niagara, may be taken as examples. As early as 
1620, the current was made to turn primitive turbines; but in 1866 the magnificent 
stone, iron and glass palace of the Forces Motrices was formally inaugurated, Built 
by the eminent city engineer, Turretini, at the expense of the united citizens, and 
managed by the municipality, these industrial water works deserve to stand as an 
object lesson in practical codperation. There are six huge turbines and foundations 
for fourteen more, Not only is drinking water supplied to the whole city by this 
means, but hydraulic power is also distributed to all parts through pipes under heavy 
pressure, and rented to users at low rates. Forty-two hundred horse power is thus at 
disposal for the use of manufactories. 

An era of industrial aggrandizement would thus seem to await Geneva. Unfortu- 
nately, another factor mars the bright prospect. That is the protective policy of 
France, on the one hand, and of Switzerland on the other. 


Very interesting, indeed, is the description of Mount Blane and the 
story of how the monarch of the Alps was first scaled, as is also the 
sketch of Saussure, through whose efforts the summit was reached. 
But probably nothing in the pages given to Geneva will have more 
charm for the general reader than the admirable outline sketches of il- 
lustrious men and women who, when not Genevese by birth, at some 
time in their lives adopted this city as their home, not unfrequently 
being driven to accept her kindly shelter when exiled through religious 
intolerance or political despotism. Among these delightful brief charac- 
terizations, I must mention as specially vivid and eminently impartial 
those of Madame De Staél, John Calvin, Amiel, Rousseau and Voltaire. 

As before observed, the chapters devoted to Geneva are thoroughly 
characteristic of the writer. Thus it will be seen that those who peruse 
these volumes will be acquainted with the land and its people, its his- 
toric places of interest, itseminent personages and its legends and myths. 
The second volume is fully as entertaining as that entitled ‘*‘ Romance 
Switzerland.’’ The opening chapter outlines Basel, rendered dear to 
admirers of Erasmus and Holbein. Of the painter Mr. McCrackan 
drops the following words in passing: — 

The painter lived there (Basel) fifteen years, between 1515 and 1532, with only an 
absence of two years, and died in London. A friend of his, Amerbach by name, had 
the good sense to collect all the paintings and drawings of the master he could find. 
They now form the nucleus of the splendid gallery in the museum. 

What an array of stolid, prosaic burghers, painted with an unshrinking realism that 
seems to care nothing for beauty, if only the truth be told! That is why Holbein’s 
portraits positively breathe, smile and scowl. Take the portrait of his ugly wife: it is 
the work of a veritist, who would not, could not, flatter. Holbein took his models as 
they were, at their ease, with everyday expressions on their faces, in all their corpulent 
commonplaceness, The dead body of Christ appalls with its startling truthfulness. 
The portrait of Erasmus is full of intellectuality. But Holbein was a man of the 
Renaissance, for all that, who could delineate the grace and idealism of the nude, 
fresco the walls of a house, and make drawings for stained-glass windows, or vignettes 
for books. His versatility is alsoemphasized by that wonderful fountain of the bag- 
piper, designed by him, as bright a piece of humor as one could well imagine. The 
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piper stands on top of an ornate Renaissance column, bowing solemnly, while men and 
women dance in awkward abandon around the base — real ugly clodhoppers, like the 
peasants in Dutch pictures. 


One of the most interesting chapters treats of Bern, the permanent 
capital of the Swiss Republic. Inasmuch as Switzerland is the nearest 
to an ideal republic to be found to-day, all things relating to her political 
machinery are particularly interesting to thinking Americans, especially 
because it is daily becoming clearer and clearer to thoughtful people 
that our republic, if it would avert the ruin which has overtaken popular 
governments in the past, through class privileges and the corrupt in- 
fluence of money, must adopt means similar to the three great distinc- 
tive innovations of Switzerland—the Referendum, the Initiative and 
Proportional Representation. I shall, therefore, give a little extract 
relating to the political machinery of Bern, and also a word touching 





the international societies of this unique capital: — 


If you can spare the time, be sure and see something of the political life of the 
place. At first it may seem a little dull, perhaps, but soon it will reveal its marvellous 
suggestiveness to the student of constitutional affairs. 

The National Council and the Council of States, corresponding to the American 
House of Representatives and the Senate, occupy the two wings. The former is com- 
posed of one member for every twenty thousand inhabitants— making a total at 
present of one hundred forty-seven councillors — and the latter, of forty-four members, 
two from each canton. The houses meet twice a year, on the first Mondays in June 
and December. Asa curious detail, the fact may be mentioned that the members of 
the National Council are paid six dollars a day for every day they are present, besides 
travelling expenses at the rate of four centsa kilometre. In case of absence at roll- 
call, however, the day’s salary is forfeited. On the other hand, the manner of election 
and the pay of members of the Council of States are regulated by the cantons they 
represent. 

The Federal Council represents the executive power of the government, correspond- 
ing only vaguely to the American president and his cabinet. It is chosen for a period 
of three years by the two houses in joint session, and consists of seven members. The 
two houses also annually designate who shall be president of the Swiss Republic from 
among these seven councillors. The president receives a salary of twenty-seven hun- 
dred dollars, and each of the other members, twenty-four hundred dollars— very small 
pay for very hard work. 

But Bern is not only a national capital; it has in recent years also become an inter- 
national centre. No less than nine international unions maintain permanent offices in 
this miniature city, and many more transact occasional business there. Indeed, no 
more suitable meeting place could have been found by the great powers for the discus- 
sion and safeguarding of common interests. Switzerland cannot be suspected of 
harboring desire for conquest; its neutrality is guaranteed; its institutions are 
remarkably stable; it lies in the centre of Europe, and embraces in its federal bond 
the Teutonic and Latin races alike. 

Most of the international offices are very modestly lodged on the side streets near 
the capitol, with no flaring signs to betray their presence; and yet they are performing 
a work which future historians will rightly estimate as the first step towards the union 
of the world’s nations into a vast federation. 

These international institutions are purely modern; the ancients could not have 
conceived of them. Their great strength flows from the fact that they are the result 
of voluntary engagements, not of hostile pressure, and are founded upon common in- 
terests, and not upon individual ambitions. But beyond accomplishing the particular 
objects for which they are created, these unions exert a moral, peace-making force — 
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ey are schools of international courtesy. In time they will grow to be tribunals of 
vitration for all questions that may arise between the nations; and in that day the 
-olidarity of mankind will be assured once for all. 

It is impossible to dwell longer on the conspicuous merit of these 
little volumes. Suffice it to say, they will be invaluable to ail tourists 
and almost equally interesting to thousands of American men and 
women, especially thoughtful young men and women who are unable to 
travel abroad and who have neither the time nor the money to obtain 
through wide reading the immense treasury of facts found in those 
volumes. And, finally, they will prove delightful reading for that large 
commonwealth whose first thought is entertainment, for they are as 
charmingly fascinating from first to last as a work of fiction. 

B. O. FLOWER. 
Tue History oF Brook FArRM.* 


Mr. Arthur Sumner in an article published in the New England Maga- 
zine of May, 1894, under the title of “ A Boy’s Recollections of Brook 
Farm” writes, ‘‘ It is often asked, Why has no one written a complete 
history of this queer little community, giving its bearings and results 
upon the social problems and describing the extent to which Fourierism 
was adopted ?”’ 

In answer to this and similar inquiries we can now say that the story 
of Brook Farm is finally written, and by one who was there for years 
and fully sympathized with the enterprise in its varied phases and con- 
ditions, which were known to the world by such names as “ The Idyllic 
Life at West Roxbury,” ‘“*‘ The Community,”’ ‘* The Association,’’ “ The 
Phalanx,’’ ete., and its members, likewise as ‘‘ Transcendentalists,”’ 
“Devotees,” ‘Socialists,’ ‘* Associationists,’ ‘‘ Fourierists” and 
‘* Reformers.” The public has long been waiting this announcement, 
and for the particulars of this unique social experiment in coéperative 
life, too long postponed. 

Forty and more years ago, when Hawthorne wrote his “ Blithedale 
Romance,” into which he put only a faint shadow of this life, he said 
in his preface to the book, ‘* The author cannot close his reference to 
this subject without expressing a most earnest wish that some one of 
the philosophic minds which took an interest in that enterprise might 
now give the world its history.’ Since that date this desire has been 
oft repeated. Every prominent member of the organization has been 
asked for the narrative. Its founder, Rev. George Ripley, was solicited 
for it again and again by his warm friend, Rev. Henry Channing — who 
was also a sincere friend of the movement —and received from him the 
amusing answer to his question, ‘‘ When will you write the Brook Farm 

’ 


story?’’ ‘*Whenever I arrive at years of indiscretion!” Repeated 


inquiries have been echoed by one and another to this day. 
* “ History of Brook Farm: Historical and Personal Memoirs,” by Dr. John Thomas 
Codman. Cloth; 12mo; pp. 335; price $1.50. Arena Publishing Company, Boston. 
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The author of the Brook Farm memoirs was induced to commence the 
work by the remark of a lady of intelligence, herself a writer, that 
Brook Farm cropped out in all of our literature and yet no person could 
find out anything about it. The remark is nearly true, and most 
persons of this generation know of its social life only through the pages 
of “ Blithedale,”’ where it was used as a foil or background to Haw- 
thorne’s imaginative story. At the same time he utterly disclaimed 
using it as a record of its doings or a history of its life. 

Though so many prominent persons associated with Brook Farm have 
been solicited for its history, by some curious negation it has not been 
written till now, and the public has been obliged to be satisfied with a 
few fragmentary sketches of it, issued at long intervals. There were to 
those most deeply interested in it, thoughts of tender memories evoked ; 
ties of friendship and love; of young ambitions raised or blasted; of 
sweet dreams too deep, too pure to be exposed to vulgar gaze; hopes 
too high, too holy to be scorned and sneered at by unsympathizing out- 
siders, that sprang up by conjuring the magic name of Brook Farm. 
And so the days and years came and went without opening the home 
life with its active sympathies, high hopes, trials and loving hearts to 
the public eye, and its founders felt—and who shall say not truly ?— 
that for them to write of it would be indiscreet. 

It is years since the little band scattered. The founder, his wife and 
sister, with most of their mates, have passed into the silent land, and 
those who remain can now look back on the episode as part of our 
national history. The boys of Brook Farm are gray and bald, and it is 
no longer an indiscretion but a loving duty to publicly explain the 
earnest motives that led to the starting of this ideal life, to analyze the 
sentiments, to praise and admire the beneficent and profound ewsthetical 
principles, the love of humanity and the codperative feeling for all of 
the human race that inspired Mr. Ripley and his followers in the 
important work they undertook, 

A stranger to the subject will find nothing in the title of the book to 
evoke any vivid imaginings, or much to awaken his curiosity, and it is 
the purport of this paper to stimulate such an one to look into its pages 
and find what they contain of amusement, philosophy, history, social 
science or matters of general interest; to show him what others have 
thought and expressed of the theory, the members and friends of the 
community and the animus of the undertaking. But it is left for the 
writer to deal more minutely with the incidents and history of the daily 
life and much of the personnel of the members with whom he was for 
years in daily contact, and to accomplish it under such limitations as 
non-consecutive time and the absence of the lost records made: but 
doubtless the interval which has passed since those youthful days and 
experiences has softened and idealized many incidents and events, of 
which process the reader gets the benefit. 

That the author's manuscript fully succeeded in bringing out the 
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details of the story is evidenced by the allusion to it of Rev. O. B. 
Frothingham who had occasion to peruse it in preparing the life of 
George Ripley, for he compliments the author by saying in that volume, 
that should he publish his recollections, all who are interested in the 
minute history of the undertaking would have “their curiosity abun- 
dantly gratified.’"”, We believe the compliment to be well deserved, for 
the years passed since then have added to his ability as a writer, and 
contributed many more important details to his memoirs. 

To say that the story is interesting is to tell a half truth. It is more 
than that. It not only deals with a charmingly romantic episode, but 
with great principles, and suggests theories that cover the social prob- 
lems that confront us on every side and stare us rudely in the face. It 
was a simple and quiet life at Brook Farm, almost purely idyllic, yet 
busy of purpose and with tremendous possibilities in it that stimulated 
its members to activity of body and brain. They were not vainly waiting 
for the millennium, but were at work trying to produce it. Freedom 
was in their minds, hope in their hearts, brotherhood in their lives. 
Viewed in such a light its founders were truly religious, and though the 
members did not pledge themselves to any creed, they owned a sanctity 
above all such expressions of divine loyalty. 

That the writer of this may disabuse his readers of the thought of his 
too great sympathy or prejudice in favor of his subject, he wishes to 
present the opinions of well known persons, written at various times, 
on the status of the institution and its members. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson described the motive of its formation in the 
Atlantic Monthly, October, 1883, as follows: — 

It was a noble and generous movement in the projectors to try an experiment of 
better living. They had the feeling that our ways of living were too conventional and 
expensive, not allowing each to do what he had a talent for, and not permitting men 
to combine cultivation of mind and heart with a reasonable amount of daily labor. At 
the same time it was an attempt to lift others with themselves and to share the 
advantages they should attain with others now deprived of them. 

Rev. O. B. Frothingham, whom all persons would probably be willing 
to take as a non-interested observer, writes: 

For the brief space of seven years Brook Farm stood for all that was noblest and 
purest in the hope aud imagination of men... . Brook Farm was simply the logical 
conclusion of the pulpit ministration, a final proof of the preacher's sincerity. — Life 
of George Ripley, page 109. 

George William Curtis in the Easy Chair of Harper's Magazine, Janu- 
ary, 1869, wrote an exceedingly interesting article covering the ‘‘ Famous 
Intellectual Renaissance’’ of fifty years ago, ‘‘which is historically 
known by its nickname of Transcendentalism,’’ from which is selected 
this paragraph referring to Brook Farm life: 

But beneath all the glancing colors, the lights and shadows of the surface, it was a 
simple, honest, practical effort for wiser forms of life than those in which we find our- 
selves. . . . The friendships that were formed there were enduring. The devotion to 


noble endeavor, the sampathy with all that is most usedul to men, the kind patience 
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and constant charity that were fostered there, have no more been lost than grains 
dropped on the field. It is to the Transcendentalism, that seemed to so many good 
souls both wicked and absurd, that some of the best influences of American life to-day 
are due. The spirit that was concentrated at Brook Farm is diffused but not lost. 


Of Curtis Rev. John W. Chadwick writes, in Harper's Magazine for 
February, 1893: — 

In general, he was very loyal to that ‘social dream. Some particulars were suffi- 
ciently amusing, but in its average purpose, spirit and result it was no laughing 
matter, aud he could only think of it with pleasure for its idyllic beauty and gratitude 
for its influence on his life 


The testimony of the members themselves is both important and 
interesting, for whatever onlookers thought, they knew what the reality 
was, the actual contact with the individuals in their social life and toil. 

There were no feeble spirits among the first members of Brook Farm. Their lives 
were earnest and their aims noble, and if they did not attain the life they hoped for, 
their natures enabled them to bear the hardships of life with fortitude. — Amelia 
Russell in Atlantic Monthly, November, 1878. 


I cannot but think that the brief and imperfect experiment, with the thought and 
discussion that grew out of it, had no small influence in teaching more impressively 
the relation of universal brotherhood and the ties that bind us to all; a deeper feel- 
ing of the rights and claims of others, and so in diffusing, enlarging, deepening and 
giving emphasis to the growing spirit of true democracy.— George P. Bradford in 
Century Magazine, May, 1892 

In reply toa statement made by Mr. O. B. Frothingham, May, 1892, 
that ‘‘ The Brook Farm movement was a dream, a charming dream, a 
noble dream, still one of those evanescent yet not altogether evanescent 
visions of a better humanity that shall dawn upon this earth,” Mr. 
John S. Dwight said: — 

I do not think Brook Farm was wholly a dream, I think it was a good deal. It wasa 
good deal to me. I think every one who was there will say so, though it is extremely 
hard to tellof it. The truth is every resident there had his own view of it. Every 
one saw the life with his own eyes and in his way. Naturally they formed groups, and 
one group was not like another. Certain ones were just as individual as in any com- 
mon society, I felt and still think it was a good, wholesome life, that it was a practi- 
eal education. I have no doubt I should not have been living to-day if it had not been 
for the life there, for what I did on the farm and among the trees, in handling the hay 
and even swinging the scythe. But those who have survived and have been active in 
their experiences have certainly most of them shown themselves persons of power 
and faculty, with as much sense on the average as ordinary men. 

On the same occasion — from the report of the meeting in the Chris- 
tian Register — Mr. James Sturgis of Boston said: 

I can testify to the effect on myself for the eight months I was there, that they were 
of more service to me than any eight months I have ever lived. I felt better and was 
better than I have ever been since. I look back with the greatest pleasure, and shall 
carry a red-letter feeling about it to the last of my days. 

These public expressions of favor and sympathy by persons who had 
been actual workers in the school and on the farm could be dupli- 
cated but it is needless. A few selections from letters must close our 
list. In a personal letter to the writer of the memoirs, Major S. W. 
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Saxton of the United States Treasury, Washington, D. C., writes as 
follows: — 


It has always seemed to me that purity and virtue were two of the most striking 
characteristics of the Brook Farm life; without any preaching that was the natural 
atmosphere we imbibed. The prevailing influence was elevating to the mind, intellect 
and heart. There were sermons for us in the fields; there were love and confidence 
for us in the wash tubs; there was poetry for us in the pine woods and in the dormi- 
tory; there was mental and spiritual culture in the dining room and in our Sunday 
meetings; there were wit and humor in our waiting group, there was industry in the 
shop and kitchen, and there was music everywhere. I might say there were hard 
times, but we young people did not know very much about it then. 

And Mr. Edwin F. Waters, so long known as a successful business 
man of Boston, thus wrote of the character of the Associationists, in- 
cluding himself among them: 

I never knew a similar number of persons in private life banded together in the 
same way, of equal individuality and force. And although the original objects of the 
Association were never accomplished exactly as proposed, yet I have always felt in 
my own case that I derived a lasting impulse and gain from the connection; and I 
consider the same to have been the case not only with the leaders who have acquired 
a world-wide fame, but with all of us modest workers 


The lady whose signature is attached to the following private letter, 
is so well known in her chosen work of benevolence — pursued ever 
since the war up to this date —that no one can doubt the earnestness 
and truth of her statements. She said: — 

I cannot claim the honor of being a Brook Farmer but I am proud to call myself a 
friend. I recall with great pleasure the celebration of this anniversary [April 7th] 
after the noble band of “ Farmers” had flitted to Boston. Those were days never to 
be forgotten. I then first learned the meaning of the words “ Liberty,” ‘* Fraternity,” 
“Equality.” Then, I believe, were planted in my heart the seeds which have sprung up 
and are to-day bearing fruit in South Carolina to help teach the true meaning of 
liberty in mind, body and estate, to the emancipated slaves and the emancipated 
owners; to recognize the fact of universal brotherhood and not of a chosen few, and 
to prove that equality means equal rights for all before God. — Elizabeth H. Botume, 
Port Royal, S. C., April 3, 1877. 

But to bring these memoranda to a later day and to round up what 
has been said of the book, a few personal lines from a lady writer must 
close the list. Mary Holland Lee, author of ‘‘ Margaret Salisbury,’ has 
said: — 

It is a history that every thinking mind must value, Those noble souls who formed 
the little colony had the just idea; they lived a generation or two ahead of the masses. 
The trend of humanity is in their direction! 

PAUL PHILLIPS. 


THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE.* 
From whatever point of view we approach the problem wrapped up in 
the ‘‘supernaturalism”’ of the Bible, it far transcends in importance any 
other question that confronts the religious world to-day. In the widest 





* “The Religion of the Future, or Outlines of Spiritual Philosophy,” by Rev. Samuel 
Weil. 12mo; pp. 267; price, cloth $1.25; paper 50 cents. Arena Publishing Company, 
Boston. 
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sense of the term, this includes the consideration of the nature and laws 
of inspiration or revelation. ‘Is man related to God and the universe 
solely by means of his five physical senses?’’ ‘This is the first great 
inquiry. Materialists, most evolutionists and many scientists say, Yes. 
Christians and spiritualists say, No. The affirmative answer makes 
revelation impossible and utterly destroys the foundation of Chris- 
tianity and of every one of the great historic religions. The negative 
answer does, however, furnish the indispensable foundation. There is 
this difference, though, between the two classés that give it: the Chris- 
tian dogmatically assumes that God is the immediate source of revela- 
tion, while the spiritualist maintains, first, that & priori the source may 
be finite, and second, that it has been proved that in some cases, at least, 
the source has been finite. 


” 


Again, the *‘ miracle’’ question belongs here ana weighty conclusions 
follow in its train. It is the fashion of our day for advanced theologians 
to say that *‘ miracles’’ do not and neverdid happen. Orthodox Science 
nods approval. To analyze this problem in the right way, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish between the facts alleged and the explanation of the 


” 


facts. ‘To say, ‘t This is a miracle,” implies, first, that the facts alleged 
are accepted as genuine and, second, that they are explained by placing 
them in the second of the two categories, natural phenomena, or those 
that occur under law, and miracles, or phenomena that do not occur 
under law. The critics mentioned are correct in denying the utility of 
the *“*miracle’’ category — nay, to acknowledge it is, within the realm 
of its conceded dominion, to exclude entirely the possibility of science 
— but does the casting out of this alternative justify them in emptying 
out the child with the bath? Does the inadequacy of one explanation 
annihilate the facts it was set up to explain? Surely not. Yet this is 
the capital mistake of many writers. 

The higher criticism of which we hear so much, starts with the pos- 
tulate that the Bible is a human production and, consequently, that it 
must be judged by the same canons that we apply to other books. We 
are led naturally, then, to that course of procedure which has proved so 
fruitful in many lines of biblical investigation, the interpretation of the 
text in the light of all reliable information, historical, philological and 
scientific, accessible at a given time. Unfortunately, however, — with a 
few possible exceptions — this common-sense course has not been fol- 
lowed in dealing with the ‘“ miracles.’’ Relying upon events of this 
class as the only and sufficient proof of the divine authority of the 
miracle-worker, it became necessary for the Protestant Orthodox party 
to set up a statute of limitations which should confine ‘‘ miracles” to a 
certain period in Christian hisvory, otherwise the force of the argument 
would be completely lost by admitting Catholic “* miracles’? and modern 
spiritualistic phenomena into court. Theologians of this class, then, 
either deny all alleged facts of these kinds or else attribute whatever 
they concede to be genuine to the operation of the devil, 
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A candid comparison of the ‘“‘ miracles” of the Bible with modern 
spiritualistic phenomena will convince any one — and this point our 
author illustrates — that the parallelism between the two demands their 
distribution amongst the same pigeon-holes. The attitude of science 
towards all. such occurrences is reflected in the following passage quoted 
by Mr. Weil: — 

Mr. Lecky, himself the apostle of modern enlightenment, declares quite naively in 
the opening chapter of his work [** History of Rationalism in Europe,” Vol. I., p. 27] 
that: “There is certainly no change in the history of the last 300 years more striking 
or suggestive of more curious inquiries, than that which has taken place in the esti- 
mate of the miraculous. At present, nearly all educated men receive an account of a 
miracle taking place in their own day, with an absolute and even derisive incredulity 
which dispenses with all examination of the evidence.” 

Talk to a scientist of settling a question by &@ priori reasoning instead 
of by an ‘‘examination of the evidence’’ in any matter where evidence 
is procurable, and he will quickly bring you to book, but his own hatred 
of all phenomena once called supernatural precipitates him into the 
same fallacious proceeding without the slightest apparent suspicion 
upon his part that he is thereby proved to be a bigot. 

One of the best features of Mr. Weil's book is that it supplies some of 
the materials needed for bridging the chasm between materialism and 
the prevailing type of evolution upon the one hand, and Protestant 
Christianity and spiritualism upon the other, and also between the two 
latter. The following extracts will show some of his views: — 


Mankind is fast outgrowing the childhood of faith; it now wants knowledge, and 
the demand is amply supplied by glorious revelations, not based upon human authority 
as of old, not resting upon faith, but upon demonstrated facts. 

The results already obtained constitute a new era for mankind; an era as much 
greater than that of the discoveries of Copernicus and Darwin, Newton and Spencer, 
as mind is greater than matter, and as, in the mental world, causes are greater than 
effects. Nothing less than “a new heaven”’ is disclosed to our amazing view. There 
is a spiritual evolution as well as a biological evolution. Copernicus discovered the 
physical heaven; spiritual research discovered the spiritual heaven; and this illus- 
trious discovery will transfigure the earth. For human nature will be transformed, 
even as external nature has been transformed. The howling wilderness of human 
strife, selfishness and crime will be changed into a smiling landscape of human con- 
cord and fraternity ; so that ** the Brotherhood of Man” will no more be a mere senti- 
mental phrase but an actual fact. Hitherto, nations, races and sects could not unite 
and coalesce, because the spiritual laws of altruism had not been adequately recog- 
nized. Even within a nation there were barriers erected between the various classes, 
As Mr. Bellamy points out, the rich are divided from the poor, the educated from the 
uneducated. But the system expounded by the spiritual philosophy admits of but 
One religion, being the science of man’s spiritual nature, One coéperative fraternity 
and only One. Sectarianism is doomed. All social evils will spontaneously redress 
themselves. Slowly, gradually, but surely and irresistibly, the kingdom of God will be 
inaugurated on earth. Greater than the ideals of Plato and More, of Henry George 
and Edward Bellamy; greater than all utopias of the past, because based upon the 
eternal laws of man’s spiritual nature, the system outlined in this book is superior to 
all religious and philosophical systems extant in the world. It is nothing less than a 
universal solvent for the theoretical and practical problems of human life. Unlike 
other systems, it is constructive, not destructive; positive, not negative; it isa grand 
synthesis, wherein all that is true in other systems is conserved, and finds its place as 
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part of the great harmonious whole. It completes whatever was hitherto incomplete, 
makes clear whatever was vague and indistinct, puts knowledge in the place of faith, 
certitude in the place of belief; brings indubitable facts, and incontrovertible evidence 
accessible to all honest seekers after truth. It accredite itself in actually solving the 
riddle of human existence. It comes, to use a biblical saying, “‘ Not to destroy, but to 
fulfil.” Nay, it is no exaggeration to see in it the fulfilment of the prophecy of the 
ancient Seer: ‘‘ When that which is perfect is come, that which is partial shall be done 
away.” ... 

This book is addressed especially to those who are perplexed by doubts and misgiv- 
ings concerning religion, and who are anxious to find out what is true and what must 
be rejected ; to those who seek present evidence; who are not satisfied with the evi- 
dence of ancient times; to those who seek a basis for religion, not in faith, but in 
knowledge; knowledge verifiable by themselves, On the other hand, let those abstain 
from reading this book who are absolutely sure in their creed; who are not in the least 
troubled by any doubt or misgiving; who firmly believe their respective religious 
system and consider doubt a sin. 


The “ Religion of the Future” for which he claims such great things 
is Spiritualism, the bugbear of theological and scientific bigots. Is the 
epithet bigot — ‘‘a person who is obstinately and unreasonably wedded 
to a particular religious or other creed’’ (Century Dictionary) —too 
severe ? No; if such men would only consent to open their eyes or if 
their constitutional limitations would only permit them to realize the 
incompleteness of their philosophy, posterity would not be fated, as it 
surely is to be, to marvel at the blindness of our present-day leaders. 
Leaders of humanity they are, and confessed to be, in some directions, 
but they are traitors notwithstanding —though for the sake of our 
common human nature I rejoice that I can say unwittingly, in many 
cases — to its highest and best interests in their attitude towards Spirit- 
ualism, if not otherwise. In view of the teachings of evolution and the 
influence of the narrow environments to which we are all victims, I do 
not wish to be too hard upon the bigots, however. I may live in a glass 
house myself — probably do—and after all, it is really a matter of 
degree with everybody. Even the thorongh-going hypocrite, who care- 
fully preserves his ism from the possibie disintegrating effect of new 
ideas or who withholds what he knows to be true and sadly needed by 
those about him — even he is the victim of a fear for which an adequate 
pause can readily be found, and which it will take centuries to eliminate 
from the inheritance of our race. 

Spiritualism, in the narrower sense of the word, is the knowledge of spirit-return 
and of the mode of life in the hereafter. . . . Spiritualism, in the wider sense, is the 
system of truth revealed by celestial beings to advanced spirits, who in turn commu- 
nicate it to mankind through specially chosen mediums, that is, instruments prepared 
for transmitting to mortals the teachings of angels and archangels. A system of 
truth is thus obtained concerning the problems of human life, or, in other words, the 
laws of man’s spiritual evolution. 


We are in a true sense as much spirits now as we ever shall be, as 
much in eternity. Mr. Weil believes not alone in a planetary but an 
interplanetary brotherhood. From the vantage-ground of that concep- 
tion of the universality of law in which the science of our day has done 
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so much to educate us, he looks upon the old view of the atonement as 
mythical. He says: 

The theological doctrine that teaches that we can escape from the evil consequences 
of our sins of commission, or omission, by recognizing another as having undertaken 
to bear the penalty for us, is certainly worse than the principle of inflexible justice. 
Boys and girls are gravely taught in orthodox Christian Sunday schools that they can 
wash away their sins in the blood of Jesus. Some one has drawn a contrast between a 
murderer who gets converted and becomes a Christian a few weeks or a few days be- 
fore his execution, and consequently is “saved”; he goes to heaven; and his victim, 
the murdered man, who has not * taken religion,” who is not a Christian, is consigned 
to hell. 


While I am sure that Jesus never taught an atonement that so utterly 
contradicts common sense and every revelation of science, the contrast 
between the respective fates of the murderer and his victim as just 
pictured is no travesty upon the dominant Christianity, but, most un- 
fortunately, the logical consequence and even the explicit teaching of 
many sectarian schools, It is refreshing to turn from such a nightmare 
to the real world of human existence. He interprets it thus: — 

The spiritual science declares that the divine method of education [it is no longer 
with a“ salvation’’ once for all that we have to deal!) isa uniform method, and that 
this method is a gradual progression in all departments of human attainments what- 
soever. As no man, however high in mental and moral culture, may say, ** Now I 
know all; nowI am morally perfect,” so no class or race of men can declare rationally 
to be in possession of perfect truth, of final truth, of a complete system of human 
revelation. The excarnated spirit is still a human being indeed, and no more infallible 
than it was when incarnated in the fleshly tabernacle. What it teaches mortals through 
a medium, must be subjected to the same tests, as we apply to teachers yet in the 
flesh. There can be no ready-made truth inserted from an outside source into the 
human brain, to be accepted without examination as absolute truth. Truths are not 
“obtained,” they must be “acquired.”” Whatever is given by inspiration must be 
mentally digested and assimilated. In this process of mental digestion the nutritive 
portions are admitted into the system, and the innutritious and deleterious portions 
are ejected. Nomore can spiritual science adopt a fixed creed than physical science. 
The moment either of the two sciences does adopt a fixed creed, it commits suicide. 

Reason is thus recognized for what it is in fact, the arbiter of truth. 
It is necessary, however, to remember that perception and the reason- 
ing process have each their own province from which the operation of 
the other is excluded. As true perception through the eye cannot be 
contradicted by the other four physical senses, so the testimony of the 
higher psychical faculties or spiritual senses cannot rightfully be denied 
by & priori reasoning upon the basis of experience, however extensive 
it may be, through the physical senses. A disregard of what I have 


just said is the mother of a whole brood of fallacies which commonly 


serve as arguments against Spiritualism. 

We have next to ask, What are the ethical implications of Spiritualism 
as wrought out by our author? Here are some pregnant passages, 

Man reaps the reward for obedience to the spiritual laws of his being, just as he 
reaps the reward for obedience to the objective, physical laws of external nature; and 
any transgression of spiritual law is detrimental to his spiritual nature, just as the 
violation of physical law brings its penalty, or as transgression of the sanitary laws 
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causes impaired health. Du Prel quotes the dictum that “the real test of any philo- 
sophical system is, in the last resort, the moral proposition flowing from it. The 
crucial test of any view of the world is ethics; because what is true is inseparable 
from what is good .. . and what is false is inseparable from evil. . . . Man in this 
system is the product of his own development; he builds his own character, his fate is 
in his own hands.” .. . 

True, absolute morality is imperatively enjoined only by the system here expounded, 
By absolute morality I, of course, mean doing right at any cost and under all circum- 
stances, regardless of immediate unpleasant consequences, regardless of lower self- 
interests, or adverse social results. In short, I mean the realization of the highest 
spiritual ideal in conduct, no matter how much suffering may be involved to our lower 
self, or how it may injure our secular interests; uncompromising, absolute honesty in 
business; purity in thought and feeling, and universal philanthropy, that knows no 
barriers whatever, either national or religious, political or social; a philanthropy 
that is based upon the recognition of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man. This morality is imperatively enjoined by the laws of our being, the laws of 
human nature, of human development. To abstain from evil conduct is to obey the 
laws of our nature and secure spiritual health and morai growth; to do wrong either to 
self or to others, is to inflict self-injury, impair the health of our soul, disfigure or 
deform the spirit, which deformity becomes publicly manifested after death — after 
unmasking — and entails keen suffering in the hereafter. . . . 

If now we ask Mr. Spencer: What are the ideal laws of human conduct? we shall 
find that from his standpoint of evolution, he recognizes no life beyond the grave, 
hence he himself flagrantly transgresses the logical law he lays down on the first page 
of his “‘ Data of Ethics,’ to wit: “ /f the part is conceived without any reference to the 
whole, it becomes itself a whole —an independent entity; and its relations to ex- 
istence in general are misapprehended.” 1 have put these words in italics to show 
how even a Herbert Spencer must necessarily misapprehend man’s place in nature, if 
he conceives the part without any reference to the whole. 

If du Prel is right in making the real test of a philosophical system 
““the moral proposition flowing from it,” if Mr. Spencer is right in em- 
phasizing the importance of conceiving the relation of the part to the 
whole as a prerequisite to the construction of an ethical system, and if 
it actually be true that mortals are not absolutely insulated from ex- 
carnated spirits, but live in real relations to them growing out of actions 
and reactions between individuals in the two realms of being, then it 
follows that the ethics of evolution must, to say the least, be recon- 
structed upon a larger scale and allow for some neglected factors before 
it can become fully adequate to the needs of a being who is not merely 
the inhabitant of a planet but of a cosmos. 

Space will not permit me to dwell upon the author's views of the re- 
lation of spiritual law to the well-being of society, of the place of 
worship and aspiration in the New Dispensation where, indeed, they are 
not omitted but made more effective than in prevailing modes of 
thought, of the place of Jesus, of the effect of belief in spirit commu- 
nion upon our ideas as to the source of Old Testament inspiration and 
how it solves some knotty questions, and of reincarnation or, as, follow- 
ing the teachings of Mrs. Cora L. V. Richmond, he prefers to call it, the 
philosophy of “successive embodiments.’ In this connection I can 
quote but a single passage. 

In the new religion the main worship of God consists in the service of man. The 
duty of man is to cultivate the divine that is in his own nature, and to devote his life 
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to the service of —humanity. The prophets in Israel made some attempts to direct 
the minds of their contemporaries to this true service or worship of God. Their aim, 
however, of substituting an ethical religion in the place of mere ceremonial piety, was 
frustrated by the popular love of priestly ceremonial. The essence of the new religion 
is the spiritual growth of man... .I repeat what I have said elsewhere: Modern 
Spiritualism is as much superior to current Christianity, as pristine Christianity was 
superior to the rabbinical Judaism of Christ’s time. 

Of the 267 pages comprising this book and divided into three parts — 
the facts, the source and the consequences — the second part is devoted 
to a consideration of the phenomena of modern Spiritualism. Does the 
author satisfy the reader of his work that spirit-communion is one of 
the grand facts with which man must reckon in seeking to understand 
his relation as a part of the great whole? This question I shall leave 
all who are interested to answer for themselves. My opinion is that but 
a very small percentage of spiritualists have ever been converted to their 
belief solely by studying the literature of the subject or by this means 
with the personal testimonies even of trusted friends added. The words 
of Dr. A. R. Wallace quoted by Mr. Weil are appropriate here: ‘* The 
cardinal maxim of Spiritualism is, that every one must find out the 
truth for himself. It makes no claim to be received on hearsay evi- 
dence; but, on the other hand, it demands that it be not rejected with- 
out patient, honest and fearless inquiry.’’ While personally I cannot 
say that I know that the spirit-hypothesis is true, I yet have had experi- 
ences that compel me to say that I believe that it is, and that keep me 
intensely interested in Spiritualism and, I hope, receptive to new light. 
I believe, therefore, that many spiritualists have become such as the 
outcome of personal observations, or, coming closer still, of first-hand 
experiences as mediums themselves, and of inferences based upon these, 
such that though now, in the smoke of battle, these products are scorn- 
fully denied verity and validity, they will nevertheless be deemed both 
scientific and conclusive in their main claim (spirit-communion) by the 
more enlightened students of psychical phenomena fifty or even fewer 
years hence. On the other hand, I greatly fear that many people have 
been converted to Spiritualism by fraudulent or insufficient evidence. 
Ninety-nine genuine manifestations do not warrant the inference that 
the one-hundredth must also be genuine. Eternal vigilance is here the 
price of truth. 

The juxtaposition upon page 132 of Mr. Weil's book of statements 
about independent slate-writing and remarks about jugglery versus 
mediumistic phenomena gives point to what has just been said. I have 
met with some excellent testimony relative to this phenomenon. On 
the other hand, if the reader is curious to know what can be accom- 
plished by trickery he will do well to consult the Proceedings of the 
Society for Psychical Research, wherein is recorded how Dr. Richard 
Hodgson, to test the value of testimony in such cases, caused slate- 
writing known by him to be produced by conjuring to be observed by 
several persons. He found discrepancies between the statements of the 
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observers relative to the same phenomena, and also between their 
records of the facts and what actually took place. To cap the climax, 
some spiritualists, who were called in among others, insisted that Mr. 
Davey, the conjurer, was a medium! I do not cite Dr. Hodgson’s expe- 
rience because it invalidates the testimony of any one in cases outside 
of this particular series, but I do assert that it proves that great care is 
necessary in such investigations in order to obtain reliable results. 

While at present the canons of evidence in psychical research are so 
incomplete, and there are so many other obstacles to be overcome that 
psychical science has scarcely, if at all, emerged from infancy, neverthe- 
less, I believe that we are to have a true science and that the time will 
come when the world will rely upon authority in this department, and 
be justified in doing so, just as it does now in physics and chemistry. 
Or, at the very least, if it proves unwise to accept too much upon 
authority in a realm where it is found advisable that each person should 
be subjected to the more vivid impression produced by the phenomena 
themselves, psychical science can still perform the important services, 
first, of inspiring faith in the reality of such phenbmena and thus lead- 
ing people to investigate, second, of supplying the principles which 
should guide the investigator, and third, of discovering the laws which 
in a given generation only a small percentage will have the requisite 
inclination, patience and capacity to study with the probability in their 
favor of obtaining valuable results. 

The ‘Religion of the Future’ isa valuable contribution to a great 
phase of thought which must more and more engross the attention of 
progressive minds. The author’s claim that the spiritual philosophy 
is a ‘‘ universal solvent for the theoretical and practical problems of 
human life,’ I believe to be well-grounded, though such a statement 
will necessarily impress many as extravagant. Any Christian — unless 
narrowly confined within the limitations of a creed — who will read this 
book will find much that is calculated to enable him to see that it may 
be true, as the author asserts, that Spiritualism comes ** Not to destroy, 
but to fulfil.” T. E. ALLEN. 


No ENEMY (BUT HIMSELF).* 


From the Putnams comes this handsome book bound in sea green 
and maroon, embossed, with twenty-eight full-page illustrations. The 
New York J/erald in its issue of September 2, gives two columns to a 
review of ‘‘No Enemy,” and declares it to be the strongest and most 
entertaining novel issued in America for a decade. We are not prepared 
to go quite so far as this, yet the book makes most interesting reading. 
Mr. Hubbard's style is marked by a crispness, brevity and what has 
been called “touch and go”’ that makes a yawn impossible. The wit is 
everywhere bubbling and spontaneous; there is no preaching, no ex- 
= ‘“No Enemy (but Himself),” by Elbert Hubbard. Cloth; pp. 283; price $1.50. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
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traneous matter. Nowhere is there a moral pointed; still there is a 
moral in it, but you must find it for yourself. Perhaps it lies in the 
vivid picture of an idle rich man turning into an idle tramp. Both are 
non-producers; both live on the labor of others, and thus they stand 
unconsciously, hand in hand, as the worst products of our civilization. 
The dry rot of idleness in a rich loafer is no more pardonable than in a 
dirty, impudent tramp, and the effect on the individual is the same in 
each case. 

The story opens with a scene in the sumptuous bachelor apartments 
of John Hillard in New York. The tramp question is under discussion, 
and the host being pressed to express his views on the subject, says that 
there may be unfortunate men pushed out into vagabondage, but the 
kind of tramp he knows takes to the road because he likes it. This 
brings out words of disapproval, and one gentleman declares that a man 
like Hillard who has inherited money and merely lives on the interest 
without thought of adding to the world’s wealth, is little better than a 
tramp himself. Hillard acknowledges that this is the case, and says 
that their positions are very similar except that the tramp’s life is not 
s0 MonotonoUus, 

“If you lost your money, what would you do?’ asks a member of 
the circle. 

‘*T would still lead a life of pleasure. I would be a tramp.”’ 

This answer brings forth a shout of laughter and a remark to the 
effect that a man surrounded by the conditions that environ Mr. Hillard 
cannot sympathize with a homeless wanderer seeking work and finding 
it not. The conversation that follows gives the context. Mr. Hillard 
asks: 

“Did you read of how the New York Hera/d hired a man to make a month’s trip as 
a tramp, and of how he wrote up the subject ?” 

* Yes, and they say the fellow liked the job so well that when he got back he just 
resigned his position on the paper and took to the road,” 


* Only partially right — I never had a position on the paper.” 
“Orasa tramp!” 

“T tell you I did 
‘* Well, we will believe it as a favor.” 

“Task no favors, but since you put me on the cross-examination, I will tell you: I 


was bluffed into working my way to St. Louis and back. It was all over a bottle of 
wine. I made the trip, stealing rides and begging my way, and got back in three 
weeks. The Hera/d paid me two hundred dollars for the articles I wrote. When I 
started away I expected to have a hard time of it, but there was so much fun in it that 
when I returned I just gave that two hundred dollars over to an orphan asylum and 
started off on asix months’ cruise as a tramp.” 


The next chapter opens with a complete change of scene. We are 
shown a gloomy railway station at a dismal little townin Indiana. It 
is November and ten o’clock at night. The railroad agent is waiting 
impatiently for a freight train that is overdue when two tramps appear, 
aman andaboy. The rain dashes against the panes, the wind rattles 
in the casement and the light from the stove casts lurid gleams on the 
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ceiling. The train that the agent is waiting for arrives and is boarded 
by the man and boy, who drop down into a car of sheep and ride many 
miles before being discovered. 

Then follows an account of their wanderings; how they looked for 
work and begged and stole and beat their way, and invented methods of 
swindling the honest farmers on the route; of how they journeyed 
from central Illinois to New York City without expending a dollar 
either for railroad fare or meals. Here it transpires, what the reader 
has long before guessed, that ‘‘ His Whiskers” is no other than John 
Hillard. Hillard seems to have conceived a strong attachment for this 
ragged waif he has found, and resolves on educating him and doing for 


him what he has never been able to do for himself — that is, make a 


man of him. In compliance with the boy’s earnest wish, he is placed 
in a newspaper office where he is to be given an opportunity to learn 
the business. 

After some months Hillard again disappears, leaving the boy in New 
York. Again we find him in the West—atramp. This time it is under 
sad conditions. A coal train on which he had been stealing a ride is 
wrecked and he is badly injured. He is carried to a farm-house near by 
and undergoes very harsh treatment at the hands of the farmer who does 
not like the idea of having this Jonah about his premises. The women 
of the household side with the injured man and he is cared for; one of 
his legs is so badly crushed that it has to be amputated, but after six 
weeks he recovers sufficiently to be able to travel. He sends to New 
York for money and great is the surprise of these simple farmer folk to 
find that he isa rich man. He rewards them most liberally. 

But while at this farmhouse, confined to his bed, a wonderful dis- 
covery is made by the man. It is this: A daughter thirteen years old 
has run away from them some months before dressed in boy’s clothes. 
Che description compares closely with the boy he has befriended — it is, 
in fact, * his boy.”’ He thinks of the dangerous position this young, 
ignorant girl is in, and hastens back to New York, making plans as to 
what he will do. Arriving there he goes at once to the newspaper 
office where she was, only to find that she has not been there for several 
weeks. They give him some other startling news, however, and that is 
that the man who had charge of his father’s estate has embezzled funds 
and absconded, taking with him the balance of Hillard’s fortune. 

This leaves our hero penniless, with one leg, looking for the only 
being in the world for whom he seems to have any affection — this 
‘* boy’? he picked up on the prairies. Finally the girl is found in good 
hands and her benefactor proves also the benefactor of Hillard. Hillard 
borrows money of friends, then begs, then takes the girl out with him 
on begging trips among former friends. He teaches the girl music and 
she shows a rare talent in this direction and is encouraged by the young 
clergyman to whom we have been introduced in the first chapter. Two 
years go by and the girl blooms into a beautiful and accomplished young 
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lady. But Hillard, alas, brought up in idleness and extravagance, is a 
beggar. 

The end comes in tragic manner, but is worked over with rare skill 
and fidelity to the possible. 


Scintillations from ‘*‘ No Enemy.” 

Love is the mintage of the soul —rich is he who possesses it. 

A woman who has no curiosity is fit subject for an undertaker. 

Old doctors work for cash — young ones (like authors) for glory. 

We are always gay after work well done. 

He shrouded all glee as in a winding sheet. 

There is a morality that is immoral. A man may be moral and yet 
kill with the pin thrusts of persecution. Against this there is no law. 

Silence is strength. Silence baffles, protects, protests. Silence un- 
houses hate, defeats malice, disarms wrong. Silence is tempered steel. 
Only the strong can use this weapon: few can draw the bow of Ulysses. 


Give a woman some loving service to perform and she is happy. 





He professed to love his enemies, but people who make this claim 
generally equalize matters by hating their friends. 

The strongest impulse of the great soul is to love and be loved again. 

Love is a form of self preservation — it is to keep our souls alive. 

Not one millionth part of the sun’s rays reach planets that maintain 
life —the rest of his beams die in cold and arid space with nothing to 
reflect back the heat and light. Nature fails. Jesus and Socrates 
failed. Columbus died in chains, grasping in his stiffened fingers the 
cross of Christ. Nature worked at the rusting chains to set him free, 
but death came first. Nature fails. We reach out thought afte) 
thought; our souls weave filament after filament — we send them sway 
ing out into the darkness of the Unknown —a filament catches and is 





held fast — at last we are in communication with the Infinite. Nature 
wins. FRANCIS MELVILLE. 


Gossip ABnovuT SoME NEW Books OF VALUE. 
FROM THE APPLETONS. 


Among the valuable publications recently issued by D. Appleton & 
Co. are two more volumes of Professor Huxley’s essays. As we have 
had occasion to remark at other times, the volumes of this series are of 
inestimable value to the general reader. They give an admirable digest 
of the results of modern scientific research, and in a bright, terse way 
make one acquainted with the drift of critical thought in the world of 
physical science. He does not confine himself to the field of evolution- 
ary science; his range is very broad, and the reader will find Professor 
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Huxley’s versatility a source of constant delight, though perhaps he 
will at times be shocked by the daring of the writer when dealing with 
time-honored theories. 
‘“*Man’s Place in Nature,’’ which is Vol. VII. of the 
MAN’S PLACE series, is a most valuable work, especially to those 
IN interested in evolution who want a clearer view of man’s 
NATURE.* place in the world of physical life. The essays were 
primarily prepared as addresses to be delivered before a 
body of working men, and are, therefore, clear and easily comprehended 
by the general reader. It is true these lectures were prepared several 
years ago, but the fact that the rapid advance of scientific knowledge in 
regard to the ascent of life as taught by evolution has so far confirmed 
the views set forth that no material modification or extensive editing 
has been found necessary, speaks well for the author as a safe and care- 
ful scientist when dealing with subjects with which he is sufficiently 
acquainted to be competent to speak authoritatively. The subjects dis- 
cussed in this vclume are as follows: 1, The Natural History of the 
Manlike Apes; 2, The Relation of Man to the Lower Animals; 3, Some 
Fossil Remains of Man; 4, The Methods and Results of Ethnology; 5, 
The Aryan Question. 
Vol. VIII. of this series consists of eleven 


DISCOURSES lectures, prepared for the most part to be delivered 
BIOLOGICAL AND before popular audiences, and, therefore, like 
GEOLOGICAL.t the preceding work, is admirably adapted for the 


instruction and entertainment of the busy reader. 
The chapter which holds for us the greatest interest is entitled ‘“‘ A Piece 
of Chalk.” It is, indeed, a fascinating story of nature’s wonders, and 
will interest children almost as much as a fairy story, although it deals 
wholly with facts, and facts which are popularly supposed to be as dry 
as a problem in mathematics. Of the other papers in this charming 
volume the most interesting are on ‘‘ The Problem of the Deep Sea” and 
‘*Some Results of the Expedition of the Challenger.” These chapters 
also deal with ‘‘ The Wonders of the Sea.”” Among the other subjects 
treated are ‘‘ The Formation of Coal,’ ‘The Border Territory between 
the Animal and the Vegetable Kingdoms,” ‘‘ A Lobster, or the Study 
of Zoology,’’ and *‘ Palewontology and the Doctrine of Evolution.” This 
series of essays which, when compiled, will consist of nine volumes, will 
give the public ina permanent form a contribution to scientific litera- 
ture of immense value, because its contents deal with the latest aspects 
of scientific thought in a terse and graphic manner, and will do much 
toward popularizing the important truths which the patient research of 
this century has brought to light regarding nature and man. 


*“Man’s Place in Nature,” by T. Li. Huxley. Cloth; pp. 328; price $1.25. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. 


| “* Discourses, Biological and Geological,” by T. H. Huxley. Cloth, pp. 388; price 
$1.25. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
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Mr. Hall Caine’s latest novel, ‘‘*The Manxman,” has 

THE achieved a signal success in England, being said to have 
MANXMAN.* proved more popular than ‘‘ Marcella.’’ And, indeed, this 
news is gratifying, inasmuch as Mr. Caine’s novel, with all 


its faults, is a better book as well as a stronger story than Mrs. Ward's 


’ 


latest work. Many readers who have enjoyed ‘* Marcella” will question 
this, therefore let us drop a word of explanation. Mrs. Ward’s book is 
a specious plea for the perpetuation of that miserable conventional 
charity which is unquestionably the greatest barrier in the way of the 
people’s obtaining justice. Her assault upon the Fabians, who repre- 
sent real progress, is as unjust as it is unwomanly. She does not come 
out in an honest manner, but covertly prejudices the reader against 
them, and seeks to further strengthen the idea of charity as an ultimate, 
which is so pleasing to the Tory aristovracy of England and the million- 
naire gamblers and monopolistic class in America. 

“The Manxman’’ is a powerful story of human passion and the 
struggle of conscience against the sway of the flesh. It is not a pleasant 
story, not nearly so pleasant, when considered merely as a novel, as 
is ‘‘ Marcella,’ but it is very powerful. The interest of the reader is 
absorbed from the first. It is a work of far more than ordinary 
strength. The climax reached in the closing chapter, while pleasing to 
the reader, is hardly what one would expect in real life. Indeed the 
novel is melodramatic rather than true. It is, nevertheless, a strong 
book. This story will doubtless prove immensely popular in this 
country, although it is doubtful whether many American critics will go 
so far as some on the other side, who have pronounced it the greatest 
novel of this generation. 

Kate Sanborn charmed thousands of readers who 
ABANDONING enjoy wholesome wit and humor, mingled with the 
AN philosophy of common sense, when she wrote her 
ADOPTED FARM.+ delightful little volume, ‘‘ Adopting an Abandoned 
Farm.’’ In her new book, ‘“ Abandoning an Adopted 
Farm,”’ she has given her friends another treat. The dainty little work 
is brimful of fine humor, and it is safe to say that few who open it will 
be content until they have read the last word. It is a healthful volume, 
a real tonic to overworked brains, restful in its influence and pure in its 
atmosphere. 
SOME GOOD THINGS FROM ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
A MONK OF Ernst Eckstein is always sure to have a host of readers. 
THE His historical novels are scarcely less popular than those 
AVENTINE.{ written by Georg Ebers, though Eckstein is more liable 
to introduce the improbable into his work than Ebers. 


*«The Manxman, a Novel,” by Hall Caine. Cloth; pp. 530; price $1.50. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York 

t* Abandoning an Adopted Farm,” by Kate Sanborn. Cloth, pp. 186. D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. 

t ‘A Monk of the Aventine,’ by Ernst Eckstein. Translated by H. H. Johnson 
Cloth; pp. 196; price $1. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
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But in spite of this his ‘‘ Quintus Claudius,’ ‘“‘ Nero,’ and other his- 
torical romances dealing with Roman life have won for him a large 
circle of readers. In ‘A Monk of the Aventine,” the author gives us a 
lascinating tale of papal Rome tn the Middle Ages. It is not nearly so 
pretentious as some of his earlier novels, and its sad ending will prob- 
ably disappoint many readers, even though in the nature of the case, 
after reading the preface, one understands that the outcome will be 
sad. It purports to be a story written by a monk, who, fired with en- 
thusiasm for Rome and humiliated at the spectacle of the holy city 
debased by the supremacy of greed, licentiousness and indolence, com- 
municates his burning wish to a pupil, a beautiful daughter of a 
Colonna. She also becomes enthused with the idea, and incidentally 
falls in love with the monk. Her father seeks to force her to wed 
where her heart cannot go. She flies from home, succeeds in getting 
herself secreted in a monastery and later escapes to the home of a power- 
ful relative, whom she wins to the new cause. An invading army 
menaces Rome; the monk plays an important part, but defeat ultimately 
overtakes the invader; the heroine stabs herself and the monk is 
» 


imprisoned for life. Not very pleasant reading 


g, yousay? Ah, you are 
mistaken; Eckstein makes it most fascinating, and his description of 
Rome and of life there at the time of which he writes is very charming. 
Among the most important works which Roberts Brothers are bring- 
ing out this winter is the handsome library edit:on of the works of 
Molitre. The translation is made by Katharine Wormeley 
THE WORKS Prescott, who, in an introductory note, sensibly observes 
OF that ‘*‘ The translation of a great writer can have but one 
MOLIERE.* purpose: to present him in such a manner that his reader 
in alanguage not his own shall obtain a correct general 
idea of his work. A student of Moliére will go to the original.”” Two 
volumes have already been issued; the first contains a portrait of the 
great dramatist and a most sympathetic preface to the works of Moliére, 
written by Balzac when the latter was trying his fortune as a publisher. 
Of Molitre Balzac wrote :— 
Louis XIV. said one day to Boileau: 
“ Who is the first among the great men who have adorned my reign ?” 
** Moliére, sire,” was the reply 
Two centuries have confirmed the justice of that answer, which the ages still to 
come will ratify. 
if it were possible to reform men by making them blush for their follies, their 
defects, their vices, what a perfect society this splendid legislator would have founded ! 
He would have banished from the bosom of his nation falsehood, cant, deception, 
jealousy —sometimes insane, oftener cruel—the senile love of old men, hatred of 
humanity, coquetry, backbiting, self conceit, disproportioned marriages, base avarice, 
hicanery, corruption ; the heedless frivolity of magistrates, the pettiness which makes 
men aspire to be greater than they are, the arrogant empiricism of doctors, and the 
laughable impostures of false piety. Such isa brief summary of the follies and vices 
which Moliére attacked without ever ceasing to be humorous, natural and varied. 


* «The Works of Moliére,” translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. Vols. I. 
and Il. Library binding; gilt top; pp. 332, Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
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This preface is followed by a criticism by Sainte-Beuve, in which we 
are told: — 

It is to modern times and to the Renaissance that we must look for the other men 
of whom we are in search: Shakespeare, Cervantes, Rabelais, Moli¢re, with two or 
three others of unequal rank; and that isall! These may be characterized by resem- 
blances. They all had diverse and thwarted destinies: they suffered, they struggled, 
they loved. Soldiers, physicians, comedians, captives, they found it hard to live; 
poverty, passions, vexing cares, impeded enterprises were theirlot. But their genius 
surmounted all barriers; not feeling or not resenting the narrowness of the struggle, 
they kept their necks from the yoke, and gave free play to their muscles. These grand 
individuals seem to me to belong to the very genius of poetic humanity and to the ever 
living and perpetuated tradition of it —its undeniable personification. 

Moliére is the painter of human nature in itself, without regard for creed, dogma, 
formal constructions of any kind. In attacking the society of his time, he represented 
the life that is everywhere the life of the greatest number; and in chastising to the 
quick the manners and morals he found about him, he wrote for all time and for all 

_mankind. 

The plays in Vol. I. are “The Misanthrope’’ and ‘Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme.”’ In Vol. Il. we have a second criticism by Sainte-Beuve 
in which the sympathetic critic further observes: — 

Moliére appears to me to represent nature with as thorough an acceptance anda 
more sovereign power than Montaigne, who analyzed it too closely. He seems to me to 
hold that office and to fulfil that idea as much as Shakespeare, the greatest (in the 
poetic order) of purely natural men. Shakespeare, as a dramatic writer, has, far more 
than Moliére, the tragic and pathetic chords; which the latter often sought without 
being able to grasp them powerfully. But, if we add to Moliére’s talent his soul, we 
shall find him supplied with that pathetic inner being, that sad, grave bitterness that 
we see in Shakespeare. Writer of comedy as he was, his nature was serious rather than 
sportive. Sadness lay at his heart; also warmth of feeling. Laughing at humanity as 
he did, he loved humanity — which is perhaps an inconsistency, but one that is nobly 
natural. He has, too, his moments of extravagance and devotion. He seems to me, in 
all these traits and others, to be the complete expression of what I have called the 
morality of honest men. That morality was the sap within him; it caused him to 
create his “‘ Tartuffe”’ through indignation, just as, in the world, it makes the play a 
fresh triumph at all recurring periods of hypocrisy 


’ 


This volume contains “‘ Tartuffe”’ and ‘“‘ Les Précieuses Ridicules.’ 
and ** Le Malade 


, 


The third volume will contain ‘‘ Les Femmes Savantes’ 
Imaginaire.”’ 

Of the plays of Molitre we shall probably have something to say at 
length alittle later. We cordially recommend this inviting edition to 
all lovers of French comedy, and indeed to all who enjoy the dramatic 
masterpieces of literature. 

** Jolly Good Times To-day” is the somewhat 

A WHOLESOME BOOK unconventional title of an excellent book for little 
FOR CHILDREN.* — girls, written by Mary P. Wells Smith. In this 
work the author strives to make children of to- 

day appreciate the joys of child life by depicting the royal good times 
enjoyed by a troop of little ones who live in a wholesome, childlike 
manner. The book is valuable because it is written in an interesting 


“ Jolly Good Times To-day: A Book for Girls,” by Mary P. Wells Smith. Cloth; pp. 
282; price $1.25. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
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way and its influence will tend to make children realize the pleasures of 
everyday life. Fairy stories and tales of olden times make the young 
yearn for other joys and blind them to those of their own environment. 
This is a book for the little ones of from eight to twelve years of age. 
Another very delightful book for girls is entitled 
THE LITTLE LADY ‘“ The Little Lady of the Horse.” It is unique, and 
OF THE HORSE.* while quite unlike the writings of Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, has the same fascinating quality 
which they possess and which is calculated to hold the interest of young 
and old. It pictures a little girl of ten with a beautiful child soul, un- 
sullied and not spoiled by the unwholesome environment of city life. 
She has been reared in Southern California; later she is brought to“a 
prim eastern town, and her stately grandmother is horrified at her lack 
of conventionality. Reverses, however, overtake the proud old lady, and 
complete ruin stares the household in the face. The child and her horse 
save the home. It is acharming story and quite out of the general run. 


FROM FUNK & WAGNALLS, 


COLONEL HINTON’S STORY A very valuable addition to Funk & 
OF JOHN BROWN Wagnalls’ Series of American Reformers 
AND HIS MEN.?+ has just appeared. It deals with the life 

of John Brown, and comes from the pen 
of a coworker with the man whose death, probably, more than any 
other single ante bellum deed, helped to make the perpetuation of 
slavery impossible. The attitude of the government previous to the 
tremendous moral uprising which blossomed in the election of Abraham 

Lincoln, was very similar to the action of our government during the 

past decade toward the industrial millions of the land whenever an 

issue has arisen between the great monopolistic class and the bread 
winners. This book is from the pen of a man who believes in sacrifice. 

In his prelude, Colonel Hinton says: — 

It is the cant of to-day to sneer at sacrifice. It is not “ scientific” to act without a 
visible reward or hope of material success. Nevertheless sacrifices are made! 

Yes, and sacrifices will continue to be made until the old order based 
on selfishness is supplanted by altruism or until our civilization becomes 
rotten to the core. The hope of humanity is embraced in the word 
self-sacrifice, which embrace that large love which sees nothing so al- 
luring as justice, that splendid manifestation of the divine in man which 
makes all thought of self, or even of life, sink before the cause of the 
less fortunate and the miserable of earth. This book will be an inspira- 
tion to young men and women who peruse it, even though they may 


“The Little Lady of the Horse,” by Evelyn Raymond. Illustrated; cloth; price 
$1.50. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

+t John Brown and His Men,” by Col, Richard J. Hinton. Illustrated with twenty- 
two authentic portraits. Cloth, pp. 752; price $1.50. Funk & Wagnalls Company: 
New York, 
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have been taught to regard John Brown as a crazy fanatic whose deed 
merited an ignoble death. The great love the old man felt for the op- 
pressed overmastered all thought of self and urged him on at a time 


when the conscience of government was anesthetized, when the church 
was silent, and conventional society and public opinion were ranged on 
the side of human slavery. 

In this work we have the truth about its hero and his followers. The 
author, himself their contemporary and fellow laborer, was in Kansas, 
correspondent of the Boston Traveller and the Chicago Tribune, at the 
time when John Brown there began his career as an active abolitionist. 
His being on the ground at the time, his account of “the roads they 
travelled to reach Harper's Ferry,” is authentic, reliable and of the 
greatest interest, particularly his narrative of the struggle in Kansas, 
which he gives in detail and which is exceedingly graphic. For thirty 
years the author has been collecting the material for this 752-page book 
in which he contributes the best account of the birth, ancestry, training, 
national life, and death of John Brown, together with entirely fresh 
and exhaustive monographs on his men, all given ina spirit of earnest 
patriotism in which these ardent abolitionists are held as heroic exem- 
plars of a true reformer’s courage. In an appendix, occupying 150 
pages of highly interesting and instructive matter, are included the prin- 
cipal and more important documents prepared by John Brown, or re- 
lating directly to the enterprises against American slavery in which he 
was actively engaged. 

The volume contains considerable matter never before published, is 
full of fascinating reading, and is of great historic value. It is sup- 
plemented by a good index. 

The twenty-two portraits which are given, are each authentic; the 
best is the frontispiece, furnishing a full-length picture of John Brown 
in a sitting posture, in top boots, and musket in hand, from a daguerreo- 
type taken in Kansas, in 1856. 


LEE & SHEPARD’S NEW BOOKS. 
BEAUTIES OF The magnificent new edition of “ Bulfinch’s Age of 
MYTHOLOGY.* Fable, or the Beauties of Mythology ” will be weleomed 
by the reading public. This new edition is greatly en- 
larged, and contains one hundred fifty illustrations. In his preface to 
the former edition of this work, which is included in the present volume, 
the Rev. Edward Everett Hale says: 

From the moment of its publication it met with a favorable reception, both from 
the teachers of young people and from young people themselves, and it has been in 
constant circulation and demand since that time 

The author's plan cannot be better stated than it is by the author himself 

“Without a knowledge of mythology, much of the elegant literature of our own 
language cannot be understood and appreciated. When Byron calls Rome ‘ the Niobe 


* “ Bultinch’s Mythology.’ Edition of 1894 revised and enlarged. Illustrated; pp. 
568; price $2.50, Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
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of nations’ or says of Venice, ‘ She looks like a sea Cybele fresh from ocean,’ he calls 
up to the mind of one familiar with our subject, illustrations more vivid and striking 
than the pencil could furnish, but which are lost to the reader ignorant of mythology. 
Milton abounds in similar allusions. The citations from the poets, from Spenser to 
Longfellow, will show how general has been the practice of borrowing illustrations 
from mythology. The prose writers also avail themselves of the same source of elegant 
and suggestive illustration. 

‘“* Most of the classical legends are derived from Ovid and Virgil. They are not 
literally translated, for in the author's opinion poetry translated into literal prose is 
very unattractive reading. Neither are they in verse. An atte:apt has been made to 
tell the stories in prose, preserving so much of the poetry as resides in the thoughts 
and is separabie from the language itself. The northern mythological stories as well 
as those on Oriental and Egyptian mythology seem necessary tu complete the subject, 
though these topics are not usually presented in the same volume with the classical 
fables.” 


In this edition the scope of this work has been much enlarged by 
connecting the subject with sculpture and painting. Many fine illustra- 
tions and descriptions of the works of celebrated-artists are given, as 
well as information as to their present location. Nearly one hundred 
pages have been added, together with an exhaustive index. The present 
edition will serve to explain all ordinary references to things classical in 
English literature. 

One of the most useful publications of the year for 
THE LIBRARY lovers of books who possess libraries will be found in 
CATALOGUE.* Lee & Shepard’s new “ Library Catalogue.” Owners of 
libraries will find in this volume just what they long 
have sought—a blank book of convenient size, ruled, with printed 
headings giving columns for title, shelf or mark, author, size, date, 
number of pages, publisher, etc., of each book in the library. At the 
end of the catalogue are a few pages ruled and printed for those who 
are so good-natured as to lend their books. If there were no other 
advantages, the cost and trouble of the catalogue would be fully com- 
pensated in the avoidance of the loss and destruction of many valuable 
works, of which every one complains as the ill-deserved but too common 
consequence of kindness in loaning books. By the arrangement of this 
catalogue any book desired can be found at a glance, and its use will be 
a great help to any book owner, be his library large or small. 
The war of 1812 is a field which has received 
TWO WAR STORIES comparatively slight attention from modern story 
FOR writers. The romance of the Revolution and that 
YOUNG PEOPLE.t of the Civil War has been more marked because the 


issues of those wars were more apparent. And yet, 


while the causes and results of the War of 1812 were not so manifest as 
those of the other wars, they were no less real. It was a time for the 


* “The Library Catalogue.” Price $1.50. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

+ “The Search for Andrew Field: A Story of the War of 1812,” by Everett T. 
Tomlinson. Illustrated; cloth; price $1.50. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

“Brother against Brother: or The Civil War on the Border,” 
Illustrated ; price $1.50. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


by Oliver Optic. 
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development of internal national qualities, and the confidence and self 
respect acquired were not the least of the results of the struggle. 

The object of the author of this volume is to give the younger people 
an insight into the conditions of the times of 1812, a history of that war 
and a glimpse at the results, and this object is attained through the 
medium of this and the succeeding volumes in the War of 1812 Series 
of which ‘“‘ The Search for Andrew Field ”’ is the first. It is well known 
that one of the causes of the war was “the right of search” claimed 
and carried out by Great Britain, and as a result of this Andrew Field 
was ‘“ pressed.”” The author is thoroughly familiar with the territory 
in which the scene is laid and many are the adventures, perils and diffi- 
culties met during the search. Andrew Field and his friends are manly 
American boys with a love for their country, and the story is full of life 
and spirit, manly in tone and free from “ slang,”’ conveying much his- 
torical information and many lessons of manliness and courage. 

In response to many requests, Mr. Adams commences with ‘* Brother 
against Brother,” a new series of ‘‘The Blue and the Gray.’ The 
scenes, incidents and adventures of this new series are laid on the land 
as those of the previous series occurred on the water. The story opens 
in one of the border states which was the scene of many exciting 
episodes previous to and at the opening of the war, and the present 
volume relates largely to the conflict for supremacy between the hostile 
factions which, at first, seemed to be about equalin strength. In the 
families of two brothers who had removed to this state from the North 
a few years before, are two sons, just arrived at the military age, who 
are the heroes of the story, on the different sides of the question. 

‘* Little Miss Faith’’ is the story of the holiday lives of 
A BOOK FOR two little girls, one being the guest of the other, at 
GIRLS.* the latter’s country home in Hazelwood, and is, as 
its second name indicates, the story of a summer week; 
showing how much of real pleasure can be gained by, and given 
to, a little city child, in seven days amid trees and flowers and 
birds. The historic holiday, the Seventeenth of June, comes into the 
week’s history, also a birthday festival, and other enjoyments; and the 
story throughout is one of incident and pleasure, and, likewise, instruc- 
tion; for in it the author has woven much of moral teaching, that can- 
not help but mould youthful minds, and make nobler women. It will 
also appeal to that large society interested in finding summer homes for 
children. 

The author, who is well known through her previous literary work, 
most of which has appeared in the press of Boston and vicinity, has 
given us a charming book, and one that cannot fail to interest the 
children. The Hazlewood Stories will be complete in three volumes; 
although each volume will be in itself an independent story. 


* “ Little Miss Faith.’’ Cloth. Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
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lirschler, secretary, 2026 Camac St. 

Youn@ WOMEN’S ARENA CLUB. Meets every 
Wednesday evening at 230 Pin. St. Miss Diana 
Hirschler, president; Miss Ka hryn Goldsmith, 
treasurer, 2426 Lombard St. 

Somerton, UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 
Rev. A. H. Shaw, secretary. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence, UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS, 
E. Benjamin Andrews, president; Rev. Henry 
M. King, vice-president; William P. Goodwin, 
treasurer; S. A. Sherman, secretary, 249 Doyle 
St.; William 8S, Pittenger, assistant secretary. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Columbia, UNION FOR VRACTICAL PROGRESS, 
Dr. J. W. Babcock, president; E. E, Jackson, 
treasurer; Mrs. E. W. Screven, secretary. 
Florence, UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 
Jessie Sudlow, secretary. 


TENNESSEE. 

Nashville. UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 
T. W. Hurst, president; B. H. Enloe, M. D., 
secretary, Cumberland Presbyterian Building. 

TEXAS. 

Corpus Christi. UNION FoR PRACTICAL PROG- 

REsS. Hannah M. Conklin, secretary. 
VIRGINIA, 


Culpeper. UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 
Mrs. Orra Langhorne, secretary. 


UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 


NEWS NOTES 


FROM 


THE FIELD. 


The national secretary would be glad to hear from every town and city in the 
United States that would arrange for a lecture or a series of lectures on the work of 


the Union for Practical Progress. 


of charge, only asking that local entertainme:.: 
It is especially desirable to hear imme- 


tion be taken for the national treasury. 


The National Union furnishes the lecturer free 


he furnished him and that a collec- 


diate ly from the qreat Northwest, from Northe rn Missouri and lowa, thence west 


and north to the Pacifie Ny 
Baltimore re spective ly. 


also from within three hundred miles of Boston and 


Most encouraging reports are coming in from every quarter on the opening of the 


fall work, 


In the majority of places the work rested during the summer months, 
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but there is nothing of stagnation noticeable. The winter’s work bids fair to be one 
of most marked growth. An increased confidence in the Union is manifested by 
the clergy, the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor and the public 
generally. 


The Philadelphia Union is strengthening its organization by establishing 
branches in all the suburbs of the city. Public confidence in the organization is 
greatly increased and the prospect is bright for the winter's work. 


At the meeting of the Boston Union for Practical Progress, September 20, the 
Union reorganized its work, taking all the suburbs into its organization. Arrange- 
ments were perfected for Prof. Frank Parsons to conduct the economic classes until 
Christmas, Rev. Harry C. Vrooman, the manager of the educational department, 
having his time fully occupied by the fast growing educational work throughout the 
nation. The new secretary, W. H. 8. Pittenger, is taking hold of affairs vigorously 
and making them go. 


The ladies of East Milton, Mass., have organized a reading circle as a department 
of the local Union. They pledge to read, three hours a week, solid reading, at least 
one half of which is to be on the social question. They will make written synopses 
of their reading, the most important of which will be presented at the regular meet- 
ing of the Union. The fall work of this Union was opened September 21, by a lec- 
ture on ‘‘Municipal Reforms,’’ by Dr. Duren J. H. Ward. Dr. Ward treated the 
subject in a nasterly manner, his address being rich in statistical facts and the social 
philosophy involved in the situation. An exceedingly interesting discussion fol- 
lowed, being led by William Ordway Partridge, the famous sculptor, from Milton 
Hills. 


Albany, N. Y., has organized a Union, Rev. W. M. Brundage having taken the 
initiative. 


In the far West, the propaganda makes steady progress. San Francisco and its 
neighboring suburbs are doing good work. The Alameda Union is particularly ag- 
gressive and prosperous. One of the features found helpful there is the appointment 
of a press committee, whose duty is to keep the local papers posted on Union work, 
and a library committee to work for the introduction of books on sociological and 
economic topics in the free public library. In addition to discussing the national 
topics, they are planning for a system of practical local work for the fall and winter. 


Denver, Col., did not relinquish its work during the summer months but kept up 
a working enthusiasm, throughout the season. Dr. A. M. Holmes, one of the lead- 
ing workers of its Union, paid a pleasant visit to the national headquarters, in 
Boston, on his way to Europe, where he intends to make an extended tour, investi- 
gating the foreign hospitals. He reported that the Denver Union was establishing 
local Arena Clubs about the suburbs, auxiliary to the central body. 


In many of the smaller centres of population, where sociological interest is low, 
progressive individuals, who are possessed with the ideals of the work of the Union 
for Practical Progress have kept the clergy informed, and secured many sermons 
on the monthly Union topics, even though they have not felt justified in forming a 
permanent union. Lemoore, Cal., is a place where work of this kind has been car- 
ried on very successfully, and in not a few districts we hear of this method of work, 
which indicates that the Union for Practical Progress is permeating far beyond the 
range of its mere organization. In other localities, as at Santa Barbara, Cal., 
Culpeper, Va., and Corpus Christi, Texas, a very small band of workers are advanc- 
ing social thought. 


The People’s University, — The work of the People’s University, which now takes 
the place of the lecture bureau, bids fair to be one of the strongest phases of the 
new movement. We are continually adding new men to our lecture list and are pre- 
pared to treat every phase of the social question. 

In a large number of localities, we are prepared to give full courses of University 
Extension lectures, with a printed syllabus accompanying each and an examination 
at the close. 

We also have a large variety of correspondence courses, which isolated students 
may take in their homes, being given full guidance and instruction in their work 
through the mails. These students can also take an examination on the close of 
their course, if they desire, and receive a certificate of the work covered. 
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The department of social Bible study will be one to which special attention will be 
paid, and we most cordially invite all Christians, particularly members of Christian 
Endeavor and other young people’s societies, to take up this line of study. 


Papers. — To-Day, a leading liberal religious monthly, of Philadelphia, is en- 
thusiastically supportiny (lie Union and giving us a départment every month. 

The monthly symposium in The Voice, of New York, is a feature of great strength 
in our work. 

The True Story Paper, a new publication, managed by Walter Vrooman, in Balti- 
more, is giving considerable space to the work of the Union and carrying a knowledge 
of united moral forces to a very large constituency. 

Public Opinion continues to carry the good news of our Union gospel to its large 
constituency of readers. 

The editor of the American Farmer, Atlanta, Ga., is manifesting great interest 
in the work of the Union, and The Open Church, of Salina, Kan., the organ of the 
Institutional Church of the United States, is paying considerable atte ntion to the 
hew movement, 

The Brockton Gazette, the Bridgewater Independent, Whitman Reporter, East 
Bridgewater Star, West Bridgewater Times, Kingston News, the Braintree Budget, 
the South Shore Press and Duxbury Breeze are among the Massachusetts weekly 
papers that are enthusiastically pushing our work. 

Che above with the daily press of Boston, Providence, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Denver, San Francisco and other places, which gives much space to the 
news of the work in their localities, make an educational force that has only just 
begun its action but which promises great things for the future. 


Boston, — The second quarterly meeting of the delegates to the central conference 
of the Boston Union for Practical Progress, was held in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational 
House, September 25. In addition to the usual societies and reform bodies present, 
there was a large increase in the representation from the Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ties. On the other hand the delegates of the Central Labor Union were absent. 

By direction of the city executive board, Walter Vrooman, national organizer 
presided. On taking the chair, he explained the aims and objects of the meeting, 
ind gave a review of the progress in other parts of the country, particularly in 
Baltimore, from which city he had just come, on purpose to attend this meeting. In 
commenting on the action of the Central Labor Union, he said: — 


The Central Labor Union withdrew its de eontes from the Union for Practical Progress last week 
because one man said it was run by the A. P. Now, the manly and just method would have been 
»make inquiry and instruct their dele “gates. a substantiate the statement made. But instead the 
Central Labor Union chose the unjust course of publicly condemning without a hearing the only body 
hat has ever attempted to spread among all classes of society in Boston the very principles that the 
Central Labor Union claims to stand for 
Now, concerning the charge that the Union for Practical Progress is in any way connected with 
\. P. A., L wish to say that it is a falsehood from first to last, and each man who made the state- 
ment in the Central Labor Union at their last meeting knew that he was telling a deliberate false- 


All the members of the executive committee of the Union for Practical Progress are uncompro- 
misingly opposed to the methods of the A. P. A.,and Charles J. Bonaparte, one of the leading Catholics 
of our country, is a member of our national advisory board, and is president of the Baltimore Union. 
Our organization is founded on the belief that Catholics, Protestants, Jews, free thinkers, all who 

ieve in improved social conditions, should unite in defense of the public good. 

The A. P. A, claims that it is striving to abolish the corruption in our large cities by preventing 
Roman Catholics from getting office. My friends,after every Catholic is voted out of office I will find 

uu enough scoundrels, corruptionists and bribe-takers in any one of the Protestant denominations to 
take their places, It is said that Boss Croker isa —— and that Tammany Hall is upheld by the 
»werof Rome. Now I have lived in both New York and Philadelphia, and | know that Boss Quay, 
rotestant, is as defiantly lawless in his methods as Boss Croker, Catholic, and that the thieving, 
nscienceless ring that controls Philadelphia in the name of Protestantism and Americanism, and 
se senator introduced in the Senate the bill to close the World’s Fair on Sundays, this ring steals 
)cents from the people of the Quaker City to every dollar gotten by Tammany Hall from New York. 
rhis whole spirit of relig ra fanaticism is wrong. In Baltimore the oldest and most determined 
emy of the ring is Charles J. Bonaparte, a Catholic, one of the leaders in civil service reform and 
movement for purer politics in this country, while the man who is sent every campaign by the 
st corrupt ring into doubtful districts to help continue its criminal rule is a Methodist who goes 
o the churches and butters his political speeches with evangelical prayers. 
Corrupt city rule has nothing to do with sectarian boundary lines. Instead of increasing the 
ritof religious fanaticism as the A. P. A. is doing, the Union for Practical progress aims to destroy 
Vv uniting Protestants, Catholics, Jews and atheists, all who believe in the brotherhood of man, in 
half of human welfare. 

Both Jesuits and members of the A. P. A. are invited to join our movement for the common good. 

r organization, as such, will advocate only those measures that are in harmony with the funda- 
ental teaching of all religions, and at the World’s Fair it was found that the principle all held in 
nmon was, love and helpfulne 8s 


Dr. Duren J. H. Ward, formerly an instructor at Harvard University, made a 
rong plea for faith in human progress. He said the spirit of religious intolerance 
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was fast disappearing and called attention to the broader basis on which the Union 
rests. 

W. H. S. Pittenger, the new secretary of the Boston Union, told of the good work 
accomplished by the Union in Providence, where he formerly lived, and gave an 
outline of the proposed work in Boston. 

Rev. H. C. Vrooman, who. has charge of the educational department, explained 
the nature of the free lecture courses to be given in various parts of the city, and 
asked the’ clergy and Christian Endeavor societies to open their churches for eco- 
nomic classes, pledging that the Union would furnish University Extension lecturers 
free, wherever suitable classes were formed. He also explained the correspondence 
course, by means of which students can carry on a thorough study in all phases of 
social ethics and economics, at home, under the guidance of his department, and 
take examinations at the close of the course. He asked also that they organize 
neighborhood reading circles, in which the members pledge to read three hours a 
week, on matters relating to social progress. . 

The delegates unanimously endorsed the national topics for October, Novembe1 
and December, and requested the clergy and other moral leaders to present them to 
the people, on the second Sunday each month, or as near that day as possible. The 
subjects are as follows: October, ‘The Problem of the Unemployed”; November, 
** How Best to Combat Political Corruption ’’; December, ‘* The Abolition of War.’ 

Carl Vrooman of Harvard, the president of the Intercollegiate Debating Union, 
described the work of this organization in the lines of practical progress. 


Chicago. — The wave of social reform and concerted moral effort has reached 
Chicago. On Sunday, September 23, the Civic Federation, an organization to elevate 
the morals of the city and cleanse it from its foul spots, held a large mass meeting 
at Central Musie Hall which could not hold over one third of the people who came, 
and two overflow meetings were held. The meeting was remarkable for the great 
variety of social elements represented, from Thomas Morgan, the heroic labor leade1 
and socialist, to men like Marshall Field and P. D. Armour, who can see in the city 
evils that need remedying. Catholic priests, Protestant ministers, college professors, 
merchants, lawyers, doctors, all came together to see what could be done for the 
civic life of Chicago. 

The first executive work of this federation has been aimed at the gambling 
interest. Over one hundred twenty public gambling houses, employing three thou- 
sand men, and whose daily attendance averaged between twenty-five and thirty 
thousand men, have been closed. This is another indication of the wide-reaching 
demand for social righteousness, and is in line with the spirit of our movement. 


The Providence Union. — The Union was organized in the city of Providence at a 
most opportune time. The July subject, ‘‘ Parks and Playgrounds for Children,” 
was enthusiastically undertaken and carried to a successful conclusion. The work 
elicited the hearty codperation of all classes in the city, and as a result sufficient 
money was raised to equip and carry on three public playgrounds for the poor 
children of the city during the months of July and August. Competent teachers 
were employed, who directed the children in their play, and at the same time im- 
pressed upon their minds many useful lessons. There was an average attendance of 
nearly three hundred during the entire time that the grounds were open. The first 
effort has thus been successful but it is not the intention of the Union to permit the 
matter to rest here. A permanent committee will be appointed to keep the work in 
charge and strive to get the city authorities to conduct the work during the coming 
summer. 

The successful management of this very popular movement not only drew the 
attention of the entire city to the Union for Practical Progress, but was also the 
means of greatly strengthening the Union itself. Men who were at first indisposed 
to identify themselves with the movement have since come into the Union and ar 
now taking an active part in the work. 

Almost weekly meetings were held during the summer, at which various practical 
questions were discussed, with a view to selecting the most feasible to be presente: 
to the first meeting of the Delegate Board which occurred September 28. At this 
meeting delegates were present from churches, young people’s societies, labor 
organizations and various reform bodies. Four practical questions were submitted 
to the convention by members of the Union. These were: 

(1) ** Reso_vep, That we petition the city council to expedite its public works 
and to do the same itself, without letting out the work by contract, thus giving 
work to the worthy unemployed citizens of Providence.” 

(2) ** RESOLVED, That we petition the city council to increase the number of 
small parks.” 
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(3) ‘‘ RESOLVED, That we petition the general assembly to amend the laws so 
that members of representative bodies, such as aldermen and councilmen, be elected 
by proportional representation.” 

(4) *‘ RESOLVED, That we petition for transfer tickets on the street railways.” 

‘These questions were ably presented and discussed, and referred to a committee 
of the Delegate Board for action. 

A special committee was appointed by the Union to urge upon the city council 
the need of taking immediate steps for the relief of the unemployed. The petition 
was referred to a committee, which subsequently granted the Union a public hear- 
ing upon the question. The papers gave very fair reports of the meeting and much 
public sentiment was created. The result of this timely effort of the Union will 
doubtless be that the city of Providence will adopt some method of furnishing 
employment to its citizens in need of work and thus prevent them from feeling the 
sting of charity. 

The educational feature of the Union’s work is net to be overlooked. Active 
measures are to be taken to provide for lectures and monthly discussions upon the 
U. P. P. topics. Ina word the prospects for a most successful campaign are very 
bright. W. H. PIrTeENGER, Assistant Secretary. 


San Francisco. — An encouraging report of progress comes from the Union for 
Practical Progress at San Francisco, Cal. This Union has held meetings regularly 
every month in the summer with no break and with a constant increase of interest 
ind growing attendance and membership. On October 1 the Union numbered about 
seventy-five members. Several clergymen have become interested in the work of 
the Union, and many other substantial citizens, although as usual the few zealous 
ones have had to carry it over its probationary period. 

It is the San Francisco Union that first inaugurated the system of appointing a 
vermanent committee to follow up the work begun each month. Thus in Junea 
‘Child Labor committee’? was appointed which meets every week and reports at 
every monthly meeting. This committee has carried on a series of investigations in 
regard to the violation of the present laws on child labor and will have some specific 
recommendations to bring before the legislature when it meets. Following the 
\ugust discussion on ** Prison Reform” the committee on this subject made a care- 
ful investigation into the prison regulations of their own city. A large number of 
abuses being discovered, the committee drew up a long letter to the chief of police 
detailing the grievances and calling on him to aid in abolishing them. The news- 
papers printed the letter and at the September meeting the committee was able to 
report that some of the reforms asked for had been secured. The committee is still 
following up the matter. The subject of ** The Unemployed” is of such vital in- 
terest that two public meetings were held in October to discuss it. 


CONSTITUTION. 


The following constitution, submitted in July, 1894, has been adopted by the 
Local Unions for Practical Progress throughout the country, without a dissenting 
vote. Accordingly, it is hereby proclaimed the 


CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 


Name.— The name of this association shall be ‘* THe UNION ror PRACTICAL 
PROGREss.”’ 

Purpose. — Its purpose is to unite all moral forces, agencies and persons for con- 
certed, methodical and persistent endeavor in behalf of the public good, and 
especially for the abolition of unjust social conditions. 
Method. — The Union aims to work, wherever possible, through existing organ- 
izations instead of forming new ones. It aims to secure the concerted action of 
the constructive elements of society once each month in opposition to some 
present-day evil or in the forwarding of some one positive reform measure, thus 
raising a definite moral issue every month and designating a common rallying 
ground for all friends of progress. 
Membership. — Three or more persons of good character, if not infringing on the 
field of any previously organized Union, may form themselves into a local Union, 
and may become attached to the general organization by sending an application 
to the National Executive Committee, accompanied by one dollar registration 
fee, 
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Organization. — The national organization of the Union for Practical Progress 
shall consist of the National Advisory Board, the National Executive Committee 
and the General Council. Each of these bodies shall organize in its own way 
and elect and prescribe the duties of its own officers. 

National Advisory Board. — The National Advisory Board shall be composed of 
moral leaders of national reputation, twenty-five in number, who shall be named 
by the National Executive Committee. It shall choose the monthly topics for 
simultaneous discussion, and each member shall offer his best thought and 
advice to the National Executive Committee concerning all the affairs of the 
Union. 

VII. National Executive Committee. -— The National Executive Committee shall con- 
sist of seven members, four of whom must reside in a single city. The Execu- 
tive Committee shall have charge of the business of the Union. Every action of 
this Committee, however, shall be subject to veto at any time by a majority of 
the General Council. The Committee as a whole and every member thereof 
shall be subject to recall at any time by a majority vote of the General Council; 
otherwise the Committee shall fill its own vacancies and choose its own 
successors, 

VIL. General Council. — The General Council shall be the supreme power of the 
Union for Practical Progress. It shall consist of the two chief officers of every 
local union, and the two chief officers of each central conference or local body of 
delegates representing ten or more bona fide organizations. But in cities of 
more than fifty thousand inhabitants, where more than twenty organizations 
have delegates in the central body, there shall be four members each from the 
local union and the central conference. 

Voting. A request signed by the head officers of one fourth of the local unions 
shall necessitate a vote of the General Council upon any subject whatever, in- 
cluding an amendment to this constitution; and a majority vote of the General 
Council shall be decisive until reversed by another vote. Any local union, by 
making application to the National Executive Committee and paying costs, shall 
be entitled to receive a list of all the local unions attached to the general body. 


THE PEOPLE’S UNIVERSITY. 
THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF THE UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGREsS. 


To facilitate speedy and systematic arrangements for a lecture course, please 
indicate under the months and evenings of the week, your first and second choice. 
The figure 1 under one or more months would indicate when the course might begin. 
Figure 2 would show the next choice and 3 the next. Your preference as to the 
evenings would be shown in the same way. Example: 


OCT. NOV. DEC. JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. 
l l 2 ] 4 
MON. TUES. WED. THURS. FRI. SAT. 


Next, go through each of the divisions of the following list and place the figure 
1 against all lectures and entertainments which have your preference. Then go 
through once more, and place the figure 2 against those you would select in case 
your programme can not be filled out from those marked 1. When these reports 
come in, everything will be mapped out before the manager and he will know you 
wishes and to what extent they can be met. He will then report for your acceptance: 
or rejection, a programme and terms. In case it is desired to keep this list for futur 
reference, please copy the list so marked and send instead. 


SEPT. OCT, NOV. DEC, JAN, FEB. MAR, APR. MAY. 
MON. TUES. WED. THURS. FRI. SAT. SUN. 


Do not fail to state in your note how many and what kind of entertainments you 
desire, and about what sum you can raise. 

A course of five monthly lectures may be given at a minimum of about sixty dol- 
lars, for five consecutive nights for much less money; while others, including stere- 
opticon, vary from thirty to seventy-five dollars a single lecture, but these last figures 
are the exception. 

We have no inferior talent on our list, but our workers’ prices, owing to their 
interest in the work, are but a trifle above their travelling expenses. 
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1. We can give you terms far more favorable than could otherwise be secured. Ap- 
preciating and approving the purpose of the Union for Practical Progress, those 
whose names appear on the list have generally reduced their terms appreciably, 
thereby bringing within reach of those who desire, lecture courses of marked 
ability, and which cannot fail to give satisfaction. 

2. By means of the People’s University there is brought to your notice such an 
array and variety of talent to select from, and such an opportunity to fix upon con- 
venient dates, as to save you a vast amount of trouble and correspondence and enable 
you to get more nearly what you want than Would otherwise be possible. 

3. While securing your own advantage you are.at the same time assisting others 
to make use of like advantage. Because you have a lecture course, entertaining, 
instructive and elevating, it is made easier, not to say possible, for others to have 
one. The good you thus do extends far beyond your own community. 

The necessity of prompt action is obvious. It is hoped that immediately on 
receipt of this, the attention of the Union for Practical Progress, the church, or other 
society with which you are associated, will be called to the plan set forth, and, if 
approved, a committee be appointed to arrange with the University for a lecture 
course. 

That course can be as brief or extended as you may desire, and of suitable variety. 
We have in reserve talent adequate to all demands of large cities and colleges. 

REV. H. C. VROOMAN, 
Secretary People’s University. 
17 Pierce Building, Boston, Mass. 


LECTURERS. 


I. Rev. Jonn B. Koeune. — Rev. 8S. W. McCorkle, moderator of Northwestern 
Pennsylvania Association of Congregational Churches, says: ‘‘ The lecture on ‘ The 
New Aristocracy ’’ is one of the most entertaining and thought-inspiring I ever heard. 
I have listened with delight to Beecher, and many others, and I do not hesitate 
to say that Mr. Koehne has the elements of great success. Among the younger 
men on the American platform he stands well to the front.’’ 

A. McLean, Acting President Bethany College, West Virginia: ‘‘ Mr. Koehne’s 
lecture gave great and universal satisfaction. The audience listened with increasing 
interest for two full hours. Professors and students regard this lecture as one of the 
best ever heard in Bethany.” 

A. B. Miller, LL. D., President Waynesburg College, Pennsylvania: ‘‘ One of the 
most original and impressive men on the platform of to-day.” 

Howard M. Ticknor, the well known Boston dramatic critic: ‘‘ Mr. Koehne’s 
diction is to be marked for its variety of illustration, its picturesque imagery, its 
native force and directness, these qualities uniting in the production of individual 
and striking addresses.” 

Subjects: 1, The Genius of Christ; 2, Christ and Reform; 3, Christ and Civiliza- 
tion; 4, Strikes and Progress (Labor); 5, The New Aristocracy. These lectures form 
a series for five successive nights; they are also given singly. 

Il. HAMLIN GARLAND, author, poet, reformer. His lectures deal especially 
with economics and the cause of poverty. Subjects: 1, Poets and Reformers; 2, 
Living Issues; 3, Present-Day Reforms; 4, The Ethics of Modern Fiction. 

Ill. Pror. D. S. HoLtman, the celebrated microscopist of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Science. His lectures on physical and biological science are 
illustrated by the tele-microscope, which projects upon a screen nearly all conceiv- 
able experiments. His wonderful instrument reveals the wonders of science on can- 
vas, so that they can be understood by children. He explains all in a fascinating 
and scholarly manner. He can either give his feast in the wonderland of science, 
and present the objects of the new movement the same evening, or he can follow 
his scientific lecture by a social reform mass meeting the next night. Subjects: 
1, Musical Tones made visible, and the Nature of Color; 2, Motion in Living Matter; 
3. Motion in Not Living Matter; 4, The Circulation of the Blood; 5, Persistence of 
Vision; 6, The Constant Facial Angle in the Skulls of Animals. 

IV. Pror. FRANK PArRsoNs, of the Boston Law School, author of ‘‘ Our Country’s 
Need,” etc. Subjects: 1, Public Ownership of Monopolies; 2, What shall we do 
with the Slums ? ; 3, Poverty’s Causes and its Cure; 4, The Liquor Traffic and the 
Gothenburg System; 5, The Initiative and Referendum; 6, Woman Suffrage; 7, Pro- 
portional Representation and Multiple Voting; 8, Sound Finance; 9, The Gospel of 
Industrial Redemption; 10, The Philosophy of Mutualism. 

V. JOHN MITCHELL, a man of wide experience in the reform lecture work. All 
with stereopticon views. Suhjects: 1, Heredity and Environment; 2, New Social 
Ideals; 8, Vampirism, or Man’s Inhumanity to Man; 4, Woman's Rights and Privi- 
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leges; 5, The Struggle for Bread and Shelter; 6, Poverty, its Cause and Cure; 7, 
Civic Duty; 8, The Aim and Method of the Union for Practical Progress; 9, The 
Nation’s Shame (Temperance lecture); 10, The Commercial Phase (Temperance) ; 
11, The Thermopyle of Reform (Temperance). 

VI. Rev. ALEXANDER KENT, pastor of the People’s Church, Washington, D. C., 
is a strong, logical speaker, and an earnest worker in the radical social reform 
movement. He is conversant with all phases of the social problem. 

VIL W. D. McCrackan, M. A., author, Boston. Especially familiar with 
everything that relates to the Swiss methods of government, such as the referendum, 
the initiative and proportional representation. Subjects: 1, The Referendum and 
Initiative; 2, Proportional Representation; 3, The Land Question (Single Tax, with 
stereopticon); 4, The Life of the Swiss Peasantry; 5, Three Romantic Heroes: 
William Tell, Arnold Von Winkelried and Francois Bonivard. 

VIII. Rev. Flavius J. Bronsr. He has but recently stepped upon the Ameri- 
can platform, but is winning his way to popularity and esteem. He invariably 
speaks without notes. Subjects: 1, The Summit of the Nineteenth Century; 2, The 
Power of the People, ete. 

IX. WiL_tiaAm JACKSON ARMSTRONG. General Miles, of the United States 
Army, says: ‘‘I have heard all the great speakers of the United States, and I place 
William Jackson Armstrong among the foremost. Subjects: 1, The Russian Ni- 
hilist; 2, The Industrial Question. 

X. Miss JosEPHINE RAND, journalist and poet, is a good platform speaker. 
She presents the questions of the day in a masterly way. Subjects: 1, Wanted, Vol- 
unteers!—a Plea for Patriotism. A call to young men and women to enlist in the 
cause of human rights; helpful suggestions as to how to set to work; existing condi- 
tions and the vital phases of the social problem. 2, Signs of the Times, or Present 
Conditions. Living facts and general statements concerning the dangers of the 
present and future; monopoly and its strong hold; to what it all tends. 3, Nation- 
alism, or Possible Conditions. Codperation and its beneficent results; lessons drawn 
from the ‘‘ trusts’ and **combines’’; a nation’s prosperity dependent upon the pros- 
perity of its individual members; each for-all, and all for each. 4, Ethical Side of 
the Labor Question. 5, The Problem of the Unempioyed. Dealing with the land 
question and the money question, as being the underlying factors in the problem of 
the unemployed; also with state management of industry; shows the needlessness of 
present appalling distress. 6, The relation of the Church to Social Problems. Every 
social problem at bottom a religious problem; Christians bound to heed Christ’s 
teachings; the pulpit the place to plead for a just and humane system of living; 
Christ's denunciation of the oppressor of the poor; His command to break every 
yoke. 7, Union for Practical Progress. A plea for the new movement. 

XI. Mrs, Harrierre C. KEATINGE, M. D., Sci. D. Subjects: 1, Physio- 
logical and Psychological Heredity; 2, The Great Predisposing Causes of Crime, and 
Some of the Remedies; 3, The Ethics of Suffrage; 4, Womanhood; 5, Law, Justice 
and Morals; 6, Intemperance; 7, Health, and How to Keep It. 

XII. Rev. Harry C. VrRooMAN, a man with a thorough grasp of social and 
economic literature and of wide experience in reform work. He is pastor of the 
Congregational Church at East Milton, Mass., and general secretary of National 
Executive Committee of the Union for Practical Progress. Some subjects: 1, Social 
Ideals of Christianity; 2, The Evolution of the Social Problem; 3, Present-Day 
Phases of Reform; 4, Christian Socialism. Given in a series or singly. 

XIII. Diana HirscuLer, secretary Union for Practical Progress at Philadel- 
phia, Penn. Subjects: 1, The Union for Practical Progress; 2, Social Problems. 

XIV. Rev. J. H. LArry, pastor of Richmond Street Church, Providence, R. I., 
active in Christian sociology. Subjects: 1, The Mission of Machinery; 2, Money; 3, 
The Slavery of To-day. Ulustrated Lectures: 1, From Nile to Nazareth; 2, Land of 
Scott. 

XV. Rev. EowArp T. Root, pastor of Congregational Church, Baltimore. 
Subjects: 1, The Cause of Poverty; 2, Christian Citizenship; 3, Christian Socialism; 
4, Union of Moral Forces; 5, Men in the Churches —a discussion of the causes for 
the small proportion of men in the churches. 

XVI. Percy M. Reese, —* There is but one opinion at Chautauqua concerning 
these lectures and that is that they have never been surpassed by any illustrated lec- 
tures given here. Mr. Reese possesses all the requisites of a successful lecturer —a 
voice of great clearness and carrying power, which was heard without difficulty in 
remotest corners of the new amphitheatre; a clear, incisive, deliberate style and an 
almost faultless enunciation, making it a pleasure to listen to him. He is a care- 
ful student of art history, a discriminating critic, a cultivated and interesting lecturer 
on art topics, and an enthusiast and an authority upon the whole subject of Roman 
and Italian history, ancient, medieval and modern, to the investigation of which 
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he has devoted years of study and travel.’’ —Editorial Chautauqua .(ssembly Herald, 
Chautauqua, N. Y., the official organ of the Chautauqua Assembly. 

Subjects: (With Stereopticon Views.) 1, Ancient Rome and the Cwsars. The 
great size and population of Imperial Rome. Views and maps of Ancient Rome. 
Matchless records left and late additions to them. 2, Early Christian Rome and the 
Catacombs. Everlasting attraction of Rome. We must go outside the walls and 
underground, for traces of the first three hundred years of Christianity in Rome. 
The Campagna and its wonderful, solemn beauty. The Appian Way and its tombs. 
Catacombs. First Christian arrivals in Rome. Paul's school and converts in light 
of Lanciani’s late excavations. The earliest picture (caricature) of the Crucifixion. 
Comparison of earliest Christian with Pagan epitaphs. The Symbols. Nero and 
the persecutions. Marvellous growth. Seven million graves, and six hundred miles 
of galleries. Views of chapels, altars and slabs. The Sarcophagi and their sculp- 
tured scenes from Holy Writ. 3, Mediwval Rome and St. Peter’s. 4, A Glimpse of 
Rome as She is To-day. 5, A Roman Mosaic. A few items of the world’s debt to 
Rome in the fine arts. 6, Social Economics in Rome and in America (without Stere- 
opticon Views). An address (without pictures) on the lessons furnished us, in the 
causes that led to the decline and fall of the all-powerful Roman Empire; showing 
that very many of the evils and problems which are perplexing nineteenth century 
civilization had their counterparts, and proceeded to their natural consequences in 
Imperial Rome; and that in study and profit by the warnings of history, lies a strong 
defence against the almost inexorable tendency of history to repeat itself. 


THE NATIONAL TREASURER’S APPEAL FOR ONE DOLLAR 
PLEDGES. 

The National Union for Practical Progress has accomplished an encouraging 
amount of substantial work during the past year, and it is steadily attracting to its 
ranks the reform elements in the different cities of the Union, and is growing both 
numerically and in its hold upon the interests of the people. 

Among the measures which the Union for Practical Progress has agitated and 
brought before the people and the different legislatures, are the sweating system, 
measures for the relief and employment in public works of the unemployed, and 
parks and playgrounds for children. 

We are glad to learn that the president of the Baltimore Union for Public Good, 
Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, who is also a member of the executive committee of the 
National Union for Practical Progress, has drafted a bill against the sweating evil, 
and with the aid of the Union and Arena Auxiliary Club the measure has become a 
law. The Union and Auxiliary were also instrumental in securing a law against 
child labor. 

The agitation of the sweating system in Philadelphia has been carried on so 
vigorously by our Philadelphia Union under the splendid and effective direction of 
Miss Diana Hirschler, that we entertain strong hopes that a bill will pass at the next 
session. Many columns have been given to this work in the Philadelphia papers, 
and a strong public sentiment has been worked up. 

From all parts of the land come calls for organizers and literature. The harvest 
is white, but the money required to put the earnest and willing workers into the 
vineyard is wanting. In view of what has been done, and keeping in mind the gravity 
of social and economic conditions to-day, we feel that this cause should appeal with 
especial pertinency to the minds cf all who are concerned for the welfare of civiliza- 
tion and the progress of moral ideas. We feel it our duty to put the matter with 
considerable urgency before the reform and social and Christian elements in our 
community, because there are so many conditions in our social state that demand 
immediate remedial measures, and threaten grave social developments if too long 
neglected. 

We do not ask anything unreasonable, but wish to submit a plan with which 
almost every reader of these lines can comply, and which will enable us to put 
lecturers and organizers in the field and supply various cities and towns with 
literature, so that within a year we shall have a union of the moral forces in every 
town and village from the Atlantic to the Pacific. We earnestly desire the reader to 
bear in mind that these lines are addressed 


TO YOU. 


The plan is as follows: We desire you to send in at once your pledge to pay one dollar 
to the National Educational Fund, to enable us to put organizers and lecturers in 
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the field immediately and to keep them there, and to distribute literature giving 
directions for the formation of unions and outlining work. We earnestly urge you to 
fill out the following blank. You will not be called on for the money until one thou- 
sand pledges have been received. If you desire to pledge more than one dollar we 
believe it will be the best disbursement of money you will ever make, because we 
believe it will go farther toward hastening the New Day than if expended in any 
other way. 





The Subscription Pledge. 

I hereby subscribe one dollar to the Fund for the National Lectureship of 
the Union for Practical Progress, and will pay the same on demand when the 
National Treasurer shall have received one thousand similar subscriptions. 

I also hereby agree to pay one dollar annually to the same subscription 
fund. 

Signed 
City 
Street Number 


County 


State 











When you have filled out your pledge and forwarded it to us, see if you cannot 
get some friend to follow your example.* If they know you have signed and for- 
warded your pledge, it will have a good influence on them. There is nothing like 
showing faith by works. The Arena office has opened this subscription by signing 
for twenty one-dollar pledges. 

Now friends, in the name of the great republic, in the name of peace and a higher 
civilization, in the name of human brotherhood and for the cause of justice and 
progress, will you not help us to the extent of at least one dollar ? 


* We will send as many blanks as you desire. 
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THE DECEMBER: ARENA 


Will be the most brilliant number ever issued. Among other attraction: 


it will contain papers by 
Prof. MAX MULLER, 
Count LEO TOLSTOI, 


and other essayists of international reputation. 


The Fate of [Major Rodgers: A Buddhistic [lystery, 
By HEINRICH HENSOLDT, Ph. D. 


A valuable paper on finance will deal with 


THE SILVER QUESTION. 
It is written by the President of the Oldest Bank in Missouri, and in it ‘“‘ The 


Downfall of Certain Financial Fallacies,’’ by David A. Wells, 
is examined at length. 


A Symposium on the Abolition of War. 


Another feature of the December ARENA will be powerful stories by 


HAMLIN GARLAND 
and WILL ALLEN DRO/SIGOOLE. 


A charming sketch by HENRY LATCHFORD on 
William Penn and Peter The Great, 


which will be read with great interest by all lovers of peace. 


Fine Portraits of MAX MULLER and OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


These are only a few of the attractive features which will be found 
in the December issue. 


THE JANUARY ARENA 


will contain a notable symposium on 


The Infamous Age of Consent Laws. 


lvii 
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The Century of Sir Thomas More. 

In this issue I begin a series of sketches 
life 
Itis my purpose to group 


dealing with the and time of Sir 
Thomas More. 
together leading events and briefly out- 
line some of the great figures of this 
wonderful age, and from a panoramic 
view of one of the most remarkable cen- 
turies of our history, to point out some 
historical parallels and significant facts, 
trust, be helpful at the 


which will, I 


present time. The next paper will deal 


with the Reformation and some of its 


leaders. 


The Religion of Emerson. 


During the past year we have given 


our readers a series of papers by the 


and Ww. 
H. Savage, in which the religious thought 


eminent Unitarian divines, M. J. 
emphasized in the poetry of Tennyson, 
Whittier, Browning, Whitman and Lowell 
has been discussed. In this issue Rev. 
W. H. Savage gives us a valuable paper 
on the religion of Emerson. These con 
tributions are unique in character and 
have been very popular. As has beenour 
rule, this paper is accompanied by a fine 
photogravure and autograph of the poet 


whose work is discussed. 


The Arrest of Lois Waisbrooker. 

In this issue we publish a protest from 
the pen of Mr. Chamberlain against the 
arrest of an aged Mrs. 


recent woman, 


Lois Waisbrooker, whose life has been 
given to the elevation of womankind and 
the furtherance of fundamental reforms. 
I have not seen the published letter 
which led to her arrest, but, while some 
phraseology in it may have come within 
the letter of the act 


stock Law, the life, the teachings and the 


known as the Com- 


spirit which have animated all the noble 
Mrs. 


appeal in trumpet tones against such in 


work conducted by Waisbrooker, 
famous measures as permit the arrest of 


gray hairs whitened in the service of 
humanity, on account of the publication 
of some particular word or phrase, when 
the spirit of the article, the spirit of the 
life work of the prisoner has been in the 


line of the abolition of prostitution, within 
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as well as without the marriage rela- 
tion, and the establishment of a highe: 
morality. From what I have learned of 
the case, this prosecution seems to bear 
the same stamp as the infamous arrest 
and prosecution some time since of the 
Caldwell, the editor of Christian 
for the publication of an article on 


Rev. 
Life, 
marital purity. 

Such papers as the Police Gazette and 
other publications which are 
for the 


catering to a 


published 


purpose of making money by 


vicious taste, are un- 


touched, but those who are laboring to 


establish a higher morality within the 


marriage relation and to secure for 


woman the right of her own body, are 


watched by the sentinels of convention- 
alism, and if a word is published which 
can be construed to come under the 
afore-mentioned law these reformers are 
sure to suffer. Below I publish a letter 
just received from the well-known author 
and noble-minded reformer, Mrs. Lucinda 
B. Chandler, touching this case of Mrs. 
Waisbrooker. Mrs. thor- 


oughly conversant and 


Chandler is 
with the case, 
her words merit the careful attention ot 


all our readers: 


Mr. Epiror: The arrest of Mrs. Lois Wais 
brooker on the charge of sending obscene lit 
erature through the mails is a proceeding of 
monstrous injustice, not only, but an exhibition 
of the wretchedly inadequate ideas of the avenc y 
provided by the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, in regard to the protection of society from 
Vicious influences 

A woman of advanced years who has earnestly 
sought during a quarter of a century to help 
humanity to truer, cleaner, nobler views of the 
relations of sex, and the bearings of these rela- 
tions upon the advancement of the race through 
parenthood, is placed in the same category, and 
subjected to the same legal interference as if she 
had been the keeper of a brothel or the dissemi- 
nator of vile and degrading teachings. 

The justice which has been devised by mascu- 
line lawmakers is correctly represented as blind- 
folded, and a moral perception which does not 
distinguish between the publication of a letter 
even containing plain statements for the purpose 
of conveying wholesome truth in the editorial 
reply, and a publication for the purpose of dis 
seminating immoral ideas, is as blind as the ideal 
justice conceived by man. 

if the infamous injustice to worthy persons in 
the operation of the Comstock 
Law cannot be averted by the repeal of the stat- 


consequence of 


ute, some means should be devised to prevent 


such outrages. 
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Usually such persons are least able to bear the 
expense entailed, and the cost in interruption of 
business and added strain upon vitality. Cannot 
the common sense of justice devise a better way 
to protect society from objectionable forms of 
expression than the operation of this law through 
the agents of the New York Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice? 

LuctnDA B. CHANDLER. 


The Defeat of Colonel Breckinridge. 
The defeat of Colonel Breckinridge is 

a distinct victory for social purity. It 

was rendered possible by the indefati- 


gable work of high-minded American 


women, who appreciated the immense 
importance of placing the seal of dis- 
approval upon a man whose life had been 
a national disgrace, and who apparently 
realized so little the serious character of 
his offence against society. The small 
number of voters, however, which de- 
cided the contest against the once pop- 
ular congressman affords an additional 
reason why women should have the right 
of franchise. There is no question but 
what the defeat of Colonel Breckinridge 
would have been overwhelming if the 
women of the Lexington district had been 
permitted to vote. Great progress along 
the lines of social purity will not be made 
has the ballot. Then we 
may look for the abolition of the infamous 


the 


until woman 


age of consent laws and double 


standard of morals. 


Prof. Max Muller on the Significance of 
the World’s Parliament of Religions. 
A very important feature of THe 

ARENA for December will be a paper by 

Professor Max Miiller on the real impor- 

the World’s 

Parliament of Religions. This paper will 


tance and significance of 


be the first of a series dealing with reli- 
gious progress. The world is slowly but 


surely advancing toward a common 
ground upon which earnest and sincere 
and women of all faiths, of all 
nationalities and of all lands, can unite 
in a religion of life or even 
while holding widely different opinions 


and beliefs. There 


men 
deeds, 


such 
thing as religious unity or real progress 


can be no 
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state 
while 


toward a thoroughly civilized 
intolerance prevails, or 
elevated above the religion 
of life, or of deeds. Subordinate belief 
and give persons the right of private 


while 
belief is 


judgment, while emphasizing the Golden 
Rule or a religion of life as essential 
for united work along various lines of 
and the will take a 
distinctive upward step and one which 


progress, world 
will ennoble manhood and ensure rapid 
progress along the highways which lead 
to true civilization. 


——anaernr> 


Mr. Garland’s Lectures for 1895. 

In licu of personal replies to the many 
from Mr. Garland’s host of 
make the following 
nouncement in regard to his eighth lec- 


inquiries 
friends, we an- 
ture season: — 

Mr. make his 
headquarters at Chicago during the com- 


famlin Garland will 
ing year, and will give a limited number 
of lectures and readings from his own 
entire 
course of lectures upon # The Develop- 
ment of American Literature,’ but pre- 
fers to speak upon one or all of the fol- 
lowing topics: 1, ‘‘ The Modern Novel”; 
2, ‘* The Drift of the Drama”’; 3, “ Im- 
Art”; 4, “Living Au- 
Suburban towns may, however, 
secure his lectures upon ** American Lit- 
erature.”’ 

In The Modern Novel Mr. Garland pre- 
sents the very latest word upon the novel 
and the novelist’s art. It is the 
dealing with his own craft. 


stories and poems. He has an 


pressionism im 
thors.”’ 


artist 
He speaks 
without manuscript and discusses the 
most vital fictionists of the present day, 
Tolstoi, Sudermann, Howells, 
Valdés. He discusses the local novel as 
exemplified in Miss Wilkins, Miss French, 
Mr. Cable, and many others with whom 


Ibsen, 


he has a personal acquaintance and con- 
cerning whose ideals he speaks with au- 
thority. He discusses veritism and ro- 
manticism, presenting matter impossible 
to secure elsewhere. 

In The Drift of the Drama is presented 
a face-to-face study with the most ad- 
vanced dramatic writing, as shown in 
Ibsen, Sudermann, Hauptman, Grundy, 
Pinero, Herne and Thomas. Mr. Garland 
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has an intimate knowledge of the stage 
and the actor’s art, and knows at first 
hand the and 
American playwrights. 
Impressionism in Art. 


aims ideals of leading 
In this lecture 
is developed another phase of Mr. Gar- 
land’s thought. 
joyed close companionship with the most 
progressive men of the craft, and he pre- 


Here again he has en- 


sents the very latest word upon painting 
and sculpture. He takes up idealism, 
literalism and impressionism as shown 
in the French, English, Scandinavian and 
American each 
method and its application to American 
art. 


groups, and discusses 
No subject has so little available 
literature concerning it as impression- 
ism, and Mr. Garland’s lecture is, there- 
fore, peculiarly valuable, because it sets 
forth in a lucid way, and in a layman’s 
lauguage, the most advanced theories of 
The 
hopes also to be able to carry with him 


painting and sculpture. lecturer 
a series of pictures illustrative of these 
various methods of painting. This will 
add great value to the lecture. 

In Living Authors Mr. Garland will 
present, in a conversational way, his im- 
pressions of Mr. Howells, Mr. Cable, Miss 
Wilkins, Joaquin Miller, Edward Kem- 
eys, John J. Enneking, and other repre- 
sentatives of fiction and painting. These 
amplified and 
be found 


lectures, illustrated by 


references, in ** Crumb- 
ling Idols.” 

For terms and dates, address care Stone 
& Kimball, Caxton Building, Chicago. 


may 


——s€“"“»™> 


Freedom in Dress for Women. 


The cause of freedom in dress for 


women is rapidly progressing. A league 
of fifty members was recently formed in 
Minneapolis, and clubs have also been 
A well known 
writes 


organized in other places. 
newspaper correspondent from 
Paris that the divided skirt is almost 
universally used for bicycling at the pres- 
ent time in that city, and so common has 
this style of dress become that ladies 
costumed for the wheel no longer attract 
the attention of the irrepressible small 
boy. In New Zealand a wedding recently 
took place at which the bride and all the 


bridesmaids wore the divided skirt or 


rational dress designed by Mrs. Alice 
Meredith Burn, whose picture and cos- 
tume were a feature of the August 
ARENA. 


Union for Practical Progress. 


The readers of THE ARENA and the 
friends of progress everywhere will be 
delighted to know that the Union for 
Practical Progress is rapidly extending 
throughout the land. By reference to 
our Union department the News Notes 
will give idea of the positive 
progress being made. The New York 
Voice and To-day of Philadelphia are do- 
ing good work by giving regular notices 
of the movement. To-day has added a 
permanent department, devoted espec- 
ially to the Union work in Philadelphia. 
THE 
will continue to give full reports from 
the field, and will also publish monthly 
symposiums and a full bibliography of 


some 


ARENA during the ensuing year 


the subject to be discussed each month. 
The subject for December will be “ The 
Abolition of War’; that for January, 
‘Charity Work, Organized and Unor- 
ganized.’ All earnest men and women 
throughout the land ought to be deeply 
interested in this great movement, which 
is broad, fraternal, progressive and per- 
meated with the spirit of altruism. 


—e"rn—Y 


The Author of the “Brotherhood of 
India.” 

In this issue we publish a criticism 
upon Doctor Hensoldt’s papers, or rather 
some strictures upon the teaching of 
The author, for good 


and sufficient reasons, does not at the 


Coomra Sami. 


present time desire to reveal his identity. 
He is, however, known to the editor as a 
gentleman of excellent scholarship, edu- 


cated for the bar, and naturally a very 


For a 
number of years he has been a profound 
student of occultism, and during his re- 


critical and scientific observer. 


searches he has been privileged as have 
few persons in witnessing many remark- 
able psychical phenomena and occult 
manifestations of an extraordinary char- 
acter. He has, however, carried into his 
investigations the calm, critical, scien- 
tific spirit of the modern Western world; 
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his criticisms and observations 
have special value. 

wane 
Freeland University. 

We have always endeavored to make 
fHe ARENA suggestive and stimulating. 
Man is an Hold an 
ideal long before his mind and, chame- 
leon-like, he like the 
dominate his brain with a thought and 


hence 


imitative animal. 


becomes ideal; 


it soon colors his life. This profound 
truth is little appreciated, else children 
far different 
Parents, the church and state would at 
for the 


and the slums of our cities would soon 


would have environment. 


once become solicitous young, 
cease to be; for the state would recog- 
nize the importance of abolishing them 
in order to rid society of the great hot- 
beds of crime and feeders of imbecility 
and pauperism. 

In Mr. Garver’s thonehtful paper we 
have a suggestive fore) t of the author's 
idea of an ideal educational system where 
the state appreciates the importance of 
developing character and nurturing the 
mind in order to save free government 
and minify the expenses for courts, pris- 
in the 


ons and asylums. I do not see 


future education all Mr. Garver would 


have. For instance, I believe the school 
of the to-morrow of civilization will teach 
the import of the word concord where 
he emphasizes the meaning of the word 
war. But his paper is very suggestive; 
it is in the line of the new education. 

ween 
Christianity as Proclaimed 

Pulpits. 


Special 


in Our 


attention is called to the 


thoughtful paper by Byron A. Brooks on 


‘Christianity as It Is Preached.’’ Mr. 
Brooks is already well known to many 
of our readers as the author of that re- 
‘Earth Re- 
Those who have not read this 
find it 
Students of psychical research 


markable utopian romance, 
visited.”’ 
will 


suggestive most 


helpful. 


romance 
ilso will enjoy its pages. It is a novel of 
more than ordinary merit. 
wee 
Catherine Spence’s Contribution on Ef- 
fective Voting. 
The World’s Fair emphasized as never 
vefore the power of woman as thinker 
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along the lines of social, economic, edu- 
cational and scientific thought. Among 
the strongest speakers on political and 
economic questions at the Fair was Miss 
Catherine Spence of Australia. In this 
issue of THE ARENA we publish a nota- 
ble essay by this remarkable woman on 
“Effective Voting,” which is peculiarly 
timely, as it is in the line of the subjects 
being discussed this month by the Union 
for Practical Progress throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 
poeeeeree 

Imbecility and Crime. 

call special attention to 
the paper by Martha Louise Clark on 
‘The Relation of Imbecility to Crime.” 


I wish to 


The writer has had years of experience 
as teacher of imbeciles and speaks au- 
It is a subject which calls 
for the thoughtful consideration of all 
earnest men and women. 


—_—~n"ne=ew”~—= 


The Bible and Modern Spiritualism. 


In this issue we publish a paper writ- 


thoritatively. 


ten by two Bible scholars on ‘“* Modern 
Spiritualism.’’ By this paper it will be 
seen that one gentleman finds out from 
the Bible that Spiritualism is from the 
Devil, while the other arrives at a dia- 
metrically opposite conclusion. 

The late Doctor Hartt was one of the 
most and rigid Christian 
of the old school I 


informed me that he 


sincere men 
known. He 


had witnessed so 


have 


much of the phenomena of modern Spir- 
itualism that he pitied the ignorance of 
men who made pretensions to learning, 
but who on hearsay or after a superficial 
investigation pronounced the phenom- 
ena the result of the snapping of toe 
joints and like absurd alleged explana- 
tions. Still, he was profoundly convinced 
that Spiritualism came wholly from the 
Evil One and was to be discouraged. I 
asked him if it were not a little singular, 
if he were correct, that the only thing 
which could convince a large number of 
our best and most sincere men and wo- 
men in this materialistic and ultra-criti- 
cal age of a life after death should be 
abandoned by the Spirit of Good to an 
alleged Evil One? 
see no value in any hints or proofs of 


He, however, could 
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another life which the present age might 
give. 

Doctor Peebles isa fine scholar; he has 
travelled extensively and written much; 
twice he has journeyed around the world; 
he has conversed with the sages of the 
East, and has attended séances in Paris 


ARENA. 


illustrious thinkers as 
present. He is a 


at which such 


Victor Hugo were 


strong believer in the Christian religion 


and a scholar of signal ability. These 
papers will be read with special interest 
by Christians who are interested in psy- 
chical phenomena. 





Throat and Lungs. 


Under the above head come such 
dangerous forms of illness as Bronchitis 
and Consumption. Coughs, Colds, Sore 
Throat and Weak Lungs are milder 
forms of the ailments of Throat and 
Lungs, but they come in the same 
category. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod-liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 
possesses soothing and curative proper- 
ties not found in any other remedy for 
Throat and Lung complaints. It strength- 
ens the system, supplies new lung tissue, 
soothes the throat, relieves inflamma- 
tion and effects most remarkable cures. 
It has stood the test of twenty years 
and is more popular than ever, because 
it cures. 

r ee ee 


Remember that Scott's Emulsion contains no 
harmful drugs. It is not a secret compound. It 
is sweet to the taste, easy on the most delicate 
stomach, and much more effective than plain Oil, 
The only genuine Scott's Emulsion bears our trade- 
mark on salmon-colorcd wrapper. Refuse substitutes! 





* Send for pamphlet on Scotts Emulsion. FREE. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, N. Y. All Druggists. 50 cents and $1, 


































A Brief Prospectus for 1895. 


‘Il. SOCIAL PROGRESS. 





In the social world the old idea of the right of classes to burden or tyrannize over 
the masses is giving place to the ideals of a new democracy which demands equal rights 
for all and special privileges for none, and which stands uncompromisingly for aboli- 
tion of all special privileges and class legislation. During the ensuing year a marked 
feature of the ARENA will be a series of papers which will present the new political 
economy, which demands the immediate adoption of such republican safeguarus as the 
Initiative, Referendum and Proportional Representation and the governmental control 
of natural monopolies, together with the recognition of the right of the whole people 
to the land. These subjects will be discussed by the clearest, ablest and most advanced 
thinkers in such a manner as to make the ARENA indispensable to all persons inter- 
ested in social and economic problems. 


ll. THE NEW EDUCATION. 
From the vantage ground of the present we are coming to appreciate the inadequate 


character of the education of the past. The ARENA for the ensuing year will contain 
a number of able papers by leading thinkers relating to the best method for charac- 





ter building in home and school, and the duties of parents, teachers and society, as 
they relate to the generation of to-morrow. Thoughtful parents and teachers will find 
this review indispensable during 1895. 


lll, THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. 


In his recent address, as President of the English Society for Psychical Research, 
Arthur Balfour, M.C., pointed out many reasons why progress in the psychical domain 
had been slow, and he also showed how exceedingly important it was for conscien- 
tious students to carefully investigate the phenomena on every hand. Mr. Balfour has 
also recently called for the appointment of a Royal Commission for the investigation of 
psychical phenomena. The ensuing year the ARENA will publish a series of papers from 
leading students of the new psychology, in which the progress made along the lines of 
modern critical investigation will be carefully pointed out, and a vast amount of impor- 
tant information will be given to the public, relating to hypnotism, telepathy, clairvoyance, 
psychometry and other psychical phenomena. : 


IV. THE NEW RELIGIOUS CONCEPTS. 


Perhaps nowhere is there greater unrest than in the religious worid at the present 





time ; on almost every hand there is a growing liberalism, both within and without the 





church ; we are beginning to understand that it is by its fruit that a tree is to be judged, 
and therefore creeds, dogma and professions are counting for less and less, while we 
are coming to realize that the truly religious man is he who doeth the will of the All- 
Good. This higher and truer conception of religion will also be ably presented during 
the ensuing year by some of the ablest thinkers of our age. This series opens in the 
December ARENA (which is the first issue of Volume Eleventh) with a brilliant con- 
tribution by Prof. Max Miller. All students of religious thought will find the ARENA 
for 1895 indispensable. 


Vi. METAPHYSICS AND OCCULTISM. 





Metaphysics and occultism as expressed by the most eminent and thoughtful 





scholars among the transcendental thinkers will appear from month to month. 
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Vil. WOMEN IN THE ARENA. 





During the past five years the ARENA has published papers from about one 
hundred leading thinkers among the women of America and Europe. During 1895 the 
-view will contain a number of very important papers by the most thoughtful women 
of our time. Another feature will be a series of papers dealing with the lives and work 
f women who have led great reformative movements, and whose influence has been at 
nce positive and enduring. 


Vill. SOCIAL PURITY. 
It is the intention of the editor of the ARENA to publish during the coming year, 
discussions on the Age of Consent Laws and various other phases of the social evil. 
These contributions will be of special interest to parents and indeed to all persons who 
are interested in the triumph of morality and the overthrow of the vicious double 
standard of morals. 
IX. UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 

The wonderful growth of the movement for a union of the moral forces for practi- 
cal progress is one of the most encouraging signs of our time. This great movement it 
will be remembered is the outgrowth of a series of papers published in the ARENA. 
During the ensuing year the ARENA will contain able symposiums by scholarly think- 
ers and specialists on the union subject from month to month, with carefully prepared 
bibliographies. It will also publish a special department containing all the news of the 
movement, and will thus be indispensable to all members of the union who wish to keep 
in touch with the work. It will continue to afford all the assistance in its power to the 
movement. 


X. BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


It is the intention of the editor to make the department of Books of the Day abso- 
lutely necessary to all thoughtful men and women. Among the competent reviewers 
who write for this department are, Hamlin Garland, Walter Blackburn Harte, Prof. 
Orello Cone, Helen Campbell, W. D. McCrackan, Elbert Hubbard and the editor of 
the ARENA. The book reviews in the ARENA for 1895 will be the most important 
feature of this great review. 

Biographical sketches, portraits of eminent thinkers and illustrations when the text 
requires their introduction, short stories, character sketches, prose etchings, etc., will 
be maintained. 


IN A WORD 


the editor of the ARENA has perfected arrangements for the ensuing year which en- 
able him to confidently promise that the ARENA for 1895 will be abler, brighter and 
more attractive than ever before. 


SPECIAL FEATURES PECULIAR TO THE ARENA. 


I. Portraits of Eminent Personages, with Autographs. 

II. Illustrations when the text calls for pictures. 

III. Stories, Biographies, Sketches and Pen Studies. 

IV. Books of the Day. From sixteen to twenty pages of carefully prepared book 
reviews in addition to the 144 pages in body of magazine every month. 

V. The News of the Union for Practical Progress. This department, like the 
book Reviews, is in addition to the regular 144 pages which are published monthly and 
will contain all the news of the great union movement of the moral forces which has 
grown so rapidly during the past year that it now has organizations from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and is a great®*factor in the present conflict for a higher civilization. 
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Each member of the following list of attorneys 


has been recom- 


mended as thoroughly reliable and of good standing in his profession. 


ALABAMA. 
John D. Watson, 20184 Second Ave. 
BrinGerort. Nelson MacReynolds 
Huntsvitte. David D. Shelby, 33 
Jasrer. E. W. Coleman. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Bank Row. 


ARIZONA, 
TompsToneE. James Reilly. 
Witicox. G. W. Baker. 


ARKANSAS. 
De Wirt. E. L. Johnson 
Forrest City. Norton & Prewett. 
Fort Smitu. J. B. McDonough. 
Harrison. Crump & Watkins 
Hor Sprincs. Charles D. Greaves, 

Abstracter of Land Titles. 

Lavaca. Neal & Rhea. 
Littte Rock. Samuel R. 
Marianna. C. A. Otey 
Newport. John W. & Jos. M. Stayton. 
Pine Biurr. White & Stephens. 


Attorney and 


Allen. 


CALIFORNIA. 
ALAMEDA. Edward K. Taylor, Artesian Block. 
Fresno. Geo. E. Church, Rooms 4, 5, and 6, 

National Bank Building 
Hanrorpv. Benjamin C. Mickle. 
Los ANGELES. Henry C. Dillon. 
= = J. Marion Brooks. 
Riversipe. Wm. J. McIntyre (City Attorney). 
San Dieco. Sam F. Smith, cor. 5th and F Sts. 
San Francisco. E. A. Belcher, 234 Montgomery St. 
- “ W. R. Daimgerfield, 508 California St. 
F,. M. Husted, 528 California St. 
Ray Billingsley. 

J. H. Campbell. 


First 


SANTA ANA, 
San JosE. 


COLORADO. 


Denver. George C. Norris, Ernest & Cramner Bldg. 

Montrose. Goudy & Sherman. 

Ouray. Robt. H. Wilson; Mines and Mining Law a 
specialty. 


bid John Kinkaid. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Lewis Sperry, 345 Main St. 
Sidney E. Cl arke. 

Henry C. Bak —y 
James H. Olmstead 


John L. Hunter. 


HARTFORD. 


NAUGATUCK, 
STAMFORD. , 14 Town Hall Bldg. 
WILLIMANTIC, 


DELAWARE, 
Dover. Fulton & Van Dyke. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WwW ASHING TON. Ferdinand Schmidt, 511 Seventh St., 
V. Titles examined, 


FLORIDA, 
Nelson Mac [apne 
Ooarrow, es: W. Brad 
LAMra, arkman & Venstems an. 
“ M: actarlane & Pettingill. 
“ Wall & Knight. 


ARCADIA. 


IDAHO. 

. Brumback 

ichard Z. Johnson. 
Ketcuum. Wm. Hyndman, 

EWISTON. Jas. W. Reid 
MONTPELIER. { Rot 
Paris, 

as H =, & Sons. 


Boise City. 
“ “ 


ert S. Spence, 


ILLINOIS. 
CARROLLTON. Withers & Rainey. 
CuampaiGn. J. L. Ray. 
CuicaGo. Browne, Ayers & Ayers, suite 616, Chamber 
of Commerce Building 


Kate Kane, 116 East Monroe St. 
Norris Sprigg, 218 La Salle St., Room 617 
Thornton & Chancellor, Rooms 54-60, 143 
La Salle St. 
es Ashcraft & Gordon, First Nat. Bnk. Bldg 
“ tall & Barrett, 78 La Salle St., Room H, 
“ Cratty Bros., Tacoma Building. 
- Thos. J. Holmes, Room 54, 94 LaSalle St 
a Smith's Collection Agency, 80 Metropolitan 
Block. 
Sylvester F. Gilmore. 
Henry B. Kepley. 
E.cin. Edw. C. Lovell, Rooms 7 to 10, De Bois Bldg. 
Ga.esaurGc. Z. Cooley, 232 Cedar St. 
Geneseo. Dunham & Foster. 
Jac ir LE. John A, Bellatti, 224 South Main St, 
JOLIET. . B. Garnsey, 329 Jefferson St. 
Kankakee, C. A. Lake. 
KewaNneg. Chas. K. Ladd. 
Mr. Vernon. Chas. H. Patton. 
Orrawa. Rector C. Hitt. 
a Silas H. Strawn. 
Peoria. Rice & Rice, 311 Main St. 
Pontiac. A. C. Ball. 
Rantout. Thomas J. Roth. 
SPRINGFIELD. R.L. McGuire, 123 West Side Square. 
Totepo. W. S. Everhart. 
Vienna. P. T. Chapman, 
Vircinia. J. N. Gridley. 
WINCHESTER. j. M. Riggs. 


CHICAGO. 


“ 


EFFINGHAM, 


INDIANA. 
Levi Mock 
Boonvitte. Handy & Armstrong. 
Covincton. Nebeker & Simms, 
Evansvitte. J.S. & C. Buchanan, Rooms 1 and 2, 
3usiness Men Block. 
FRANKFORT. Joseph C. Suit. 
Fort Wayne. James E. Graham & Son, 
3ank Block. 
GosHen. John H. Baker. 
InDIANAPOLis., Chas. E. Barrett. 
“s Josh. E, Florea, 20 No. Penn. St. 
o Mitchell & Mitchell, Room 22, Vance 
Block. 
ry Fraylor & Hunter. 
A Porte. C. H. Truesdell. 
Frank E. Osborn. 
Lesanon. Charles M. Zion. 
MARTINSVILLE, A. M. Bain. 
Montice.._o, Guthrie & Bushnell. 
Prymoutu. R. B. Oglesbee, 113 Michigan St. 
Princeton. Land & Gamble. 
Union City. ~~. Shockney. 
VALPARAISO. D. Bartholomew. 
WINAMAC. ane & Nye. 
WINCHESTER. Watson & Watson. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Shepard & Shepard. 


3LUFFTON, 


Room 26, 


MUSKOGEE. 


IOWA. 


Sheean & McCarn. 

C. M. Brown. 

Willard & Willard. 

L. L. Delano. 

Cooper and Crissman, Rooms 1 and 2, 
Oriel Block. 
sag “ Rickel & Crocker. 

Cuares City. T. A. Hand. 

CLINTON. ek, R. Baldwin. 

Dansury. J. H. & E. R. Ostrom, 

Des Moines. J. R. Barcroft. 

DusuQue . Paisley, Cor. 7th and Maia Sts. 

MARSHALLTOWN, J Carney, 2d Floor 
He ouse 

Morninc Sun. Fred. Courts, Jr. 

Mr. Ayr. M. L, Bevis. 

New Hampton. J. R. Bane. 

Osace. Eaton & Clyde. 

Sioux Crry. T. P. Murphy. 

Wesster City. Wesley Martin. 


KANSAS. 
J. P. Grove. 


ANAMOSA. 
ATLANTIC, 


Cepar Rapips. 


Court 


ANTHONY. 





:pEN City. Brown, Bierer & Cotteral. 
eAT Benp. Clarke & Russell. 
PER. Sam, 5. Sisson. 
HINSON. Johns, Winnie & Fairchild. 
ssas Crry. Clogston, Hamilton, Fuller & Cubbi- 
son, Husted Building. 
run. S. M. McElroy. 
mNE. E, F. Robinson. 
aLoosA. Marshall Gephart. 
eco. Case & Glasse. 
rr City. a hy . Craveres. 
KTON, : Ham. 
FKA. Deuhin. Jones & Mason, 
Building. 
HITA. Sankey & Campbell, corner Douglas and 
Market Sts. 


Bank of Topeka 


KENTUCKY. 
James D. Black. 
‘DERSON. Montgomery Merritt. 
ISVILLE. Rowan Buchanan, 418 Centre St. 
RGANFIELD, H. D. Allen. 
STERLING. Wood & Day. j 
= O’ Rear & Bigstaff, Maysville St. 
»ucCAH. Thomas E. Moss. 
LOUISIANA. 
XANDRIA. Andrew Thorpe. 
L. F. Suthon. 
Franklin Garrett, cor. Wood and St. John Sts. 
Natcuitrocues. D.C. Scarborough. : 
New Orveans. Harry H. Hall, 173 Common St. 
“ ee Moise & Cahn, 21 Commercial PI. 
Tensas Parisu. Clinton & Garrett. 
MAINE. 
Strout, Gage & Strout, 52 Exchange St. 
Clarence Hale, 39 Exchange St. 
MARYLAND. 
Air. Septimus Davis. 
;ERSTOWN. Frank W. Mish. 
KVILLE, William Veirs Bouic, Jr. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
io. George W. Horr. 
ron, Walter Church, 65 Albion Bldg., Beacon 
and Tremont Sts. Special attention to 
recovering estates and finding heirs. 
Southard & Baker, 27 School St. 
Great Barrincton. O. C. Bidwell. 
Newsuryport. Charles C. Dame, 594 State St. 
Peasopy. Chas. E. Hoag 
I 
t 


BOURVILLE, 


St. JosErn, 


PORTLAND. 
«“ 


TSFIELD. I. M. Wood, 9 Bank Row. 

KLAND. Geo. W. Kelley 

em. William H. Gove, Post Office Building. 
INGFIELD. Edward H. Lathrop, Room 18, Fuller 
Block. 


Worcester. Rice, King & Rice, 6 P. O. Block. 


MICHIGAN. 
DWATER. John S. Evans. 
rSacinaw. Herbert A. Forrest. 
.nD Rapips. Clark H. Gleason, 53 Pearl St. 
STINGS. James A. Sweezey. 
aMazoo, Wm. La akespeare, 130 W. Main St. 
skEGON. F. A. Nims. 
<> Beacn. Chas. L. Hall. 
LT Ste. Marie. Jno. A. Colwell. 
MINNESOTA. 
Geo. W. Buswell. 
Briggs, 501 to 503 Chamber of Com- 

merce. 
Ty a ge 

nox 
J Swivel & Prior. 
James O. Pierce, 21 4th St., So. 
Ewing & Ewing, 716 Pioneer Press Bldg. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
vite. L. L. Pearson. 
an R. H. Thompson. 
) B. Pratt. 

5 D. A. Scott. 
ENWOoop. Jas. K. Vardaman. 
“son, Frank Johnston. 

piAN. Cochran & Bozeman, 
Cochran. 
McIntosh & Williams. 
Chas. & A. Y. Scott. 
MISSOURI. 
ETON City. W. W. Chapel. 
HANY. J.C. Wilson. 
sasCity. Brown, Chapman & Browr 
kwoop. W.S, Wheeler. 


Bive Eartnu City. 
DuLuTnH. 


] 
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‘NE ae 
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EDALE, 


,2¢ Main St. 


ARENA. 


Paris. Temple B. Robinson. 
Str. Louis. Henry C. Withers, 711 Odd Fellows Bldg. 
Iflinois Business. 
“ Chas. Claflin Allen, Laclede Building. 
o Edwin S. Puller, Com’! Probate and R. E. 
Law, 320 Commercial Bldg. 
a Seneca N. Taylor, Rooms —- and 410 
American Central Bldg., Locust and Broadway. 
MONTANA. 
30ZEMAN. Luce & Luce. 
HeLena. Massena Bullard, Room 8, Gold Block, 
Main St. 
NEBRASKA. 
ARAPAHOE, J. A. Dudgeon. 
Kearney. John E. Decker. 
Nortu Piatre. William Neville. 
PrattsmoutH. H. D. Travis. 
Yorx. George B. France. 
NEVADA. 
W. E. F. Deal. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Exet@r. Charlies H. Knight, Ranlet’s Block. 
Great Farts. Wm, F. Russell. 
PetersorouGH. R. B. Hatch. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Be.tvipere. John H. Dahlike. 
CampEN. Herbert A. Drake, 127 Market St. 
poneer City. Wm. C. Gebhardt, Fuller Building. 
Newark. W.C. Damron. 
New Brunswick. James H. Van Cleef, 391 George St. 
NEW MEXICO. 
Bernard S. Rodey. 
A. Jones. 
NEW YORK. 
Evcmira. Denton & McDowell, 335 E. Water St. 
E.venvitte. John G. Gray. 
Futton, C. H. David. 
IrHaca. David M. Dean, 
Kincston. John E. Van Etten, 49 John St. 
Matone. J. ic. Saunders. 
Mipp.etown,. Dill & Cox. Formerly Charles G. Dill. 
NEWBURGH. ‘John M. Gardner. 
New York City. Theodore R. Shear, Drexel Bidg., 
corner Wall and Broad Sts. 
Port Jervis. Wilton Bennett, St. John’s Block. 
PouGHKEEpPsi£. John H. Millard, 52 Market St. 
PRATTSBURG K. Smith 
SYRACUSE, ‘salah, Kellogg & Wells. 
Tueresa. D. Bearu 
Wuirenatt. O. F. & R. R. Davis. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
F. S. Spruill. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Newman, Spalding & Phelps. 
Fred B. Morrill. 
Vauiey City. 


Virornia City. 


ALBUQUERQUE. 
Las VEGaAs. 


LovissBuPG. 
FARGO, 


Frank J. Young. 


OHIC 
Batavia. A. T. Cowen (I ae Common Pleas Judge) 
Cana Dover. John A. Wenedes. 
Crarion. Reed & Wilson. 
CLEVELAND. Harvey Keeler, 236 Superior St. 
o John O. Winship, Room 10, Blackstone 
Building. 
s W. E. Ambler, 263 The Arcade. 
Cincinnati, Wm. Houk, N. E. corner Walnut and 
Canal Sts. 
a . Cobb, S. E. corner Main and 


“ 


ot 
Pogue, Pottenger & Pogue, United Bank 
ldg. 


Finpiay. J. Frank ‘Lxline, 222% South Main St. 
Gauion. J. W. Coulter. 

Lima. Josiah Pillars. 

MANSFIELD. Donnell & Marriott, 434 No. Main St. 
PautpinG. Seiders & Seiders. 

Sanpusky. Hewson L. Peeke. 

TirFin. Lutes & Lutes. 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 
Jesse J. Dunn. 
OREGON. 
Woodward & Woodward, Abington Build- 
Seth R. Hammer, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Crarion. Reed & Wilson. 
Inpiana, W. L, Stewart. 
New Bioomrietp. W. N. Seibert. 
Newcastie. E. T. Kurtz, 81 Pittsburg St. 


ALVA. 


PoRTLAND. 
ing. 
SALEM. 
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PITTSBURG, 
SCRANTON. 


Marshall Brown, 157 Fourth Ave. 
Edward Miles, 225 Washington Ave. 
SHAMOKIN. Addison G. Marr. 
Tamaqua, J. O. Ulrich. 
Warren. W M. Lindsay. 
Wikes Barre. W. L. Rootes. 
Wituiamsport. T. M. B. Hicks, Cor. 
Williams Sts. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
E. Keith Dargan. 


Fourth and 


DARLINGTON. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
ABERDEEN. H. H. Potter. 
Pierre. D. F. Sweetland, Law and Real Estate. 
Coe I. Crawford. 
Albert Gunderson. 
Rapip City. Edmund Smith. 
Sioux Fatis. U.S.G. Cherry, Com’! and Divorce Law. 
o J. M. Donovan, Com’! and Divorce Law. 
TENNESSEE. 
Cuatranooca. Clark & Brown. 
NASHVILLE. Sumner A, Wilson, Room 20, Vander- 
bilt Building. 
TEXAS. 
Acpany. A. A, Clarke. 
Austin. Z,. T. Fulmore. 
Cameron Henderson & Streetman. 
“ W. T. Hefley. 
CLARKESVILLE. H. B. Wright. 
C.Lesurne. 5S. C. Padelford. 
Cotorapo. Ball & Burney. 
Datias. W. B. Merchant. 
Fort Wortu. Oliver S. Kennedy. 
es - Newton H., Lassiter. 
La Grance. R. H. Phelps, Masonic Building. 
Larepo. Dodd & Mulally. 
Loncview. Edward O. Griffin. 
PEARSALL. R. W. Hudson. 
Mason. Holmes & Bierschwale. 
San Antonio. Cassius K. Breneman. 
Waco. Edward A. Marshall, Land Lawyer 
Notary Public. 
UTAH 


Satt Lake City. Maurice M. Kaighm, Rooms 4, 5s, 
& 6, Old Tribune Building. 
Satt Lake City. Cherry & Cherry. 
- s Richard B. Shepard, Rooms 37-40, 
Commercial Block. 


and 


PHYSICIANS’ 


VIRGINIA. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE. Micajah Woods. 
Hittsvitte. D. W. Bolen. 
LAWRENCEVILLE. N.S. Turnbull. 
LeExinGTon, Letcher & Letcher. 
LyncusurGc. J. E. Edmunds, 807 Main St. 
PearispurG. J. D. Johnston. 
PorTsmMouTH. Wm. H. Stewart, “ Land Specialty ’ 
STAUNTON. Braxton & Braxton. 
Tazewe.t Court House. A. J. & S. D. May. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
3rown & Jackson. 
J. G. McCluer. 


CHARLESTON, 
PARKERSBURG, 


WISCONSIN. 
Barron. Fred B. Kinsley. 
DARLINGTON, Orton & Osborn. 
Green Bay. Wigman & Martin. 
La Crosse. E. C. Higbee, Rooms 3 & 4, 305 Main St 
Mitwavukeg. Winkler, Flanders, Smith, Bottum & 
Vilas, 37 Mitchell Building. 
New Lonpon. G. T. Thorn. 
NeiLisvitte. O'Neill & Marsh. 
OsuxosH. Charles W. Felker. 
Hooper & Hooper, 
Building. 
Racine.~ John T. Wentworth. 
StouGuTon: Luse & Wait. 
Superior. D. E. Roberts. 
- Carl C. Pope. 
™ E. B. Manwaring. 
West Superior. Reed, Grace & Rock, Rooms g to 
14, First National Bank. 


Room 9g, Algoma 


CANADA. 
QUEBEC. 
MonTREAL. Burroughs & Burroughs, Nos. 613 and 
614 New York Life Building, Place d’ Armes 5q. 


ONTARIO. 


PEMBROKE. James H. Burritt. 
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Each member of the following list of physicians has been recom- 


mended as thoroughly reliable and of good standing in his profession. 


ALABAMA. 


GapspEN. E. T. Camp, M. D., 4284 Broad St. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Bripcerort. S. J. Damon, 59 Harriet Street. 
Broad and Gilbert Streets. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WasHinGTon. Irving C. Rosse, 1701 H. St., N. W. 


FLORIDA. 


Micanory. L. Montgomery, M. D 


INDIANA. 


InpIANAPOLIS. C. T. Bedford, M. D., 


setts Ave. 


290 Massachu- 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


J. P. Chamberlain, M. D., Hoffman House 
212 Columbus Ave., Suite 3. 
is M. White Tilton, M. D., Hotel Oxford, 
Huntington Avenue, Electricity and Diseases of 
women, 
FRANKLIN 


Boston, 


J. Cushing Gallison, M. D. 


MICHIGAN. 


Granp Rapips. W. H. Ross, M. D., Room 45, Widdi- 
comb Block. 
NEW YORK. 


HorneE.isvitte. John S. Jamison, M. D., 8 Center 


Street 
OHIO. 


Kent O. Foltz, M. D., 181 So. Howard St. 
Frank Ernest Stoaks, M. D. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


D. P. Gerberich, M. D. 
Frederick Gaertner, M. D. 


AKRON 
LoRAIN. 


LEBANON. 
PITTSBURG 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Bristot. Gertrude Gooding, M. D. 
TENNESSEE. 


NasHviLLe. Henry Sheffield, M. D., 141 No. Vine St. 


Evectricat Apptiances. Address, The Thomas Bat- 
tery Co., Cardington, O. 
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EDUCATIONAL 

CONNECTICUT, Greenwich. 

Academy and Home for 1o Boys. 

15th of Home. Prepara- 

tion for College or Business. Absolutely health- 

ful location and genuine home, with refined sur- 
indings. Gymnasium. References required. 

J. H. Root, Principal. 


ésth year of Academy, 


New York, North Granville. 
Green Mountain Seminary for Both Sexes 
« special offer to student or child who sends stamp 
james ARENA. No profits; tuition free. Opportunity 
surprise you; no one need lack education S8th year; 
im heat; large rooms; good board. Health, comfort, 
s, knowledge. College, business, private life. 


NoRTH CAROLINA, ASHEVILLE. 
1793. 

Bingham School. 

Established in 1793. Maj. R. Bingham, A. M., 

LL. D., Superintendent. Lieut. John Little, U. 

5. Army, Professor Military Science and Tactics. 


1894. 


JERSEY, BERGEN POINT. 


School for Young Ladies. 


cation on Salt Water, eight miles from New 


NEW 


. SLOAN, M.A 


, LEPHA N. CLARKE, B. A., 
Principal. 


Lady Principal. 


The Baltimore Medical College. 

iminary fall course begins September 1; 
ter course begins October | 

ent teaching facilities; magnificent new college 
“u superb lecture halis; irge and completely 
ped laboratories; capacious hospital and dispen- 
ving-in-department for teaching clinical obstet- 

large clinics. Send for catalogue. and address 

DAVID STREET, M. D.,. Dean, 
403 N. Exeter St., Baltimore, Md. 


regular 


CONNECTICUT, Simsbury. 
McLean Seminary for Girls. 

g preparatory and English courses. 
ench, German, Art, Music Attractive and 
ilthful location. Terms $300 to $400, 

Address Rey. J. B. MCLEAN. 


% Hillhouse 


School for Young Ladies. 

West End Institute. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, 
icipals. Prescribed and Elective Courses of 

s lv, or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. 

Early application necessary. 


Miss Katherine L. Maltby, B. A., 


1 open her Home and School, September 28, 
Highest art; musical and academic advan- 

ges. Circulars uponapplication. Fifth year. 
160 Joralemon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven, & Avenue. 


OXFORD, NORTH CAROLINA. 
Horner Military School. 
\ model home school for boys. Healthful 
ite. First-class appointments in every re- 
t. For catalogue, address 
HORNER & DREWRY. 


ALLE’ CLSC COCO 7O7® 
§ CHAUTAUQUA é 


READING aUQ 


Cc A definite course in English History 
& and Literature, Modern Art gis History C 
Europe in the XIX. Century 
Don’t waste time in desultory reading. 
Take up a systematic course for the com- 

Cc ing winter. Keep abreast of the times. 
Chautauqua offers a complete and helpful 

plan. Over 200,000 enrolled since 1878. 

— John H. Vincent, Dept. 8, Buffalo, N. Y. 


@V@V@vVGr CLSC BRO 2O7® 


INSTITUTIONS 


Prospect Hill School for Girls. 

A favo-ite school for families in Boston and vicinity. 
JAMES C, PARSONS, Principal. 

E. E. Hale, D. D. 


ev 
ev. M. J. Savage. 


. ’ {RK 
References: dR 


NEw YORK, NEW YoOrK, 6 West 48th Street 
Miss Spence’s Boarding and Day School 


FOR GIRLS. Primary, Academic and College 
Preparatory Courses. Spec ial students admitted. 
No more than eight pupils constitute any class. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK CITY. 
Miss Chisholm. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Will re-open Oct. 3, 1893. 
15 E. 65th Street. 


Educate for business at Watertown 


Commercial College 


And School of Shorthand, Typewriting, and Teleg- 
raphy. Shorthand successfully taught by mail. 
Send for free trial course. Large illustrated 
catalogue for stamp 

H. L. WINSLOW, President. 
Watertown, 8. D. 


Mt. Carroll Seminary, Carroll Co., IIl., 


tuition and use of books, /free, to one 
from each county, who meets certain 
**OREAD,” free, gives partic 
No earnest, faithful student 
though small means, need fail 
Collegiate, Art, or Music 


Gives 
student 
requirements. 
ulars — send for it. 
of marked ability, 
to secure a Normal, 
education. 


CONNECTICUT, Norwalk. 
Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 
Twenty-second year. Primary, intermediate and 
college preparatory courses. Careful attention to 
moralsand manners, New buildings, steam he ay, 
incandescent light, gymnasium. Circulars. 


RHODE ISLAND, East Greenwich. 


East Greenwich Academy. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett 
Bay. Steam heat. Electric light. Endowed. 
Twelve Courses, $200 a year. For illustrated 
catalogue write to 

Rey. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D. D. 


MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR. 
School of Chemistry and Pharmacy 
In the University of Michigan. Training for 
service as an analytical or manufacturing chem 
ist. The register of Alumni, with the professional 
occupation of each, furnished on application. 


Missour!, St. Louis, 2826 Washington Avenue. 


The St. Louis Hygienic College 

Seventh annual 

Men and women 
Address for 

Dean. 


Of Physicians and Surgeons. 

session opens September 28, 1893. 
admitted. Full three years’ course. 
announcement, 8S. W. Dopps, M. D., 


Harned Academy, Plainfield, N. J. 

A select boarding school for twenty boys. Pleas- 
ant home. Thorough instruction. Send for cir- 
cular. EDWARD N. HARNED, Principal. 


KINGSTON, NEW YORK. 


Golden Hill School for Boys. 


JOHN M. Cross, A. M. 
Principal, 




















EDUCATIONAL 


A Good School. 


Do you want scientific, 


or fine 


an education, classical, 
business, legal, pharmaceutical, musical, 
art, or do you want to educate your children’ 
If so, send for catalogue of the OHIO NORMAL 
UNIVERSITY, ADA, On10, One of the largest and 
best schools in the country. Last annual enroll- 


ment, 2,834. 30 States represented; also several 
foreign countries. Advantages unexcelled. Ex- 
penses low; will furnish room, good board in 
private family, and tuition ten weeks, for $28; 49 
weeks, $118. Has university powers and confers 
all degrees. Teachers are thorough and expe- 
rienced. Students can enter at any time to 
advantage. If things are not found as repre 
sented, we will pay all travellingexpenses. Send 


for catalogue. 


H.S. Lenur, A. M., President. 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Fall Term Opens September 19, 1894. 


Classical and Science Courses. Excellent Preparatory 


School. Specially organized departments of Music and 
Art. Well 


Resident Physician 


equipped Laboratories. Fine 
Memoria! Hal 
reduce expenses. For catalogue 
SARAH F. ANDERSON, 


THE ARENA ELITE 


Gymnasiums, 
lenables students to 
Lock Box 50. 
ILL. 


address 


Principal, ROCKFORD, 


Realizing that many thousands of the regular 


accustomed to travel, 


we have arranged the following directory, 





INSTITUTLONS, 


NORTH WALES. 
Miss Carrick, Professor of Music, 


Late of Munich and Frankfort, would be 
receive one or two young ladies to live with her 
at her house in Penmaenmawo, N. W., and to 
take lessons in music and harmony, also German 
if wished. Magnificent sea and mountain scenery 
in most picturesque part of the Welsh country 
Good bathing, splendid, bracing climate 
Address, R. C. Teet, 
Penmaenmawo, 


glad to 


North Wales 


The Grammar School, Berthier en haut 


P, D., Canada. 
A thorough school with all comforts of home 
French Conversation. Preparation for commer 
cial life or universities. The number being 
limited (about thirty) and there being four 
teachers, each pupil is assured of a large amount 
of individual attention. Boys can enter at any 
time. 
MAX LIEBICH, Principal. 


MAss., Franklin Square. 
New England Conservatory of Music. 


BOsTon, 


(The Leading Conservatory of America.) 
Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. CARL FAELTEN 
Director. Send for Prospectus, giving full information 


FRANK W. HALE, 


HOTEL DIRECTORY 


readers of THE 


General Vanage r. 


ARENA are person 


which our friend 


will find very useful, as no hotel will be mentioned in this department which is not 


strictly first-class, or the best in the 


a favor on us in patronizing hotels mentioned 


city or town 


Our readers will confer 


in this directory when travelling 


mentioned. 


Numbers of people, when travelling, are at aloss where to go when they reach thei 


destination; and we believe that to such this directory will prove a great convenience. 


FLORIDA. 
JACKSONVILLE. 


Main and Forsyth 
Proprietors. 


HOTEL, 
TAMPA, FLA. 
HOTEL, 


FLA. 


Tremont House, Corner 
Sts., Dodge & Cullens, 


ALMERIA 
Proprietor 


TROPICAL 


THE 
Douglas, 


THE 


i. S. 


KISSIMMEE, 


ILLINOIS. 


CENTRALIA. 
Centralia House, F. D. Rexford, Proprietor. 


Rates, $2 per day. 


IOWA. 


LINDERMAN. 
RIDENOUR 


CLARINDA, 


HOTEL 
NEwrT. C. Proprietor, 


IOWA 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston. 
Tue 
American and European. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE. 


Brunswick, Tue Vicroria. 


European. 


Adams House, 553 Washington Street 
Vendome, The, Commonwealth Avenue. 


Young’s Hotel, Washington Court. 














THE SURF SIDE HOTEL. 
Open July 1, 1892. 
THE SHERBURNE and Bay VIEw Hovses, 
Open June 17, 1892. 
J. PATTERSON & Son, 
Proprietors. 


NANTUCKET, 
LASS. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 





SWIFTWATER. 
“Swiftwater,” a Summer Resort 
Pocono Mountains, Monroe 
Arthur Maginnis, Proprietor. 





the 
Pa 


on 
County, 











a 


NEBRASKA. 






TEKAMAH. 
Astor House, 





H. N. Wheeler, Proprietor. 








NEW YORK. 

CATSKILL MOUNTAINS—O'HARA HOUSE 
LEXINGTON, GREENE Country, N. Y. 

Situated in the very centre of all principal points 














of attraction among these famous mountains 
Open June to Novembe r. Write for Circular. 
B. OHARA, Puna: 






HOTEL, ‘@veduitiien Central Park 


Fifth Avenue, - { 
Noes 






ABSOLUTEL’ 


58th and 59th F rke-PRoor 


Streets, N.Y. American 
The Highest and Europe 
Class. =: Plans. 


or = water and ice used are vaporized and froze 
on the premises, and certified to as to purit 
Prof. Chas, F. Chaadler. — 
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NEW ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


—_~~—_. 


Just Published. 


THE NEW TIME. 


By B. O. FLoweER. A volume of social papers 


dealing with practical methods for the reform of | 


specific evils: a plea for the union of the moral 
forces of the newer thinking. Price in cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 25 cents. 


MEDITATIONS IN MOTLEY: 4 Bundle of Papers 
Imbued with the Sobriety of Midnight. 1m Press. 


By WALTER BLACKBURN HARTE., A collection 
of delightfully humorous and sober and fantastic 
speculations on life and literature. A book fora 
snug corner and a cosy armchair. Price in fine 
cloth, only $1.25. 


A SCIENTIFIC SOLUTION OF THE MONEY 
QUESTION. 


By AktTHu™ Kitson. This book deals with the 
money problem from an absolutely scientific 
standpoint, and it will create as much discussion 
as Mr. Kidd’s work on “Social Evolution.” It 
will become a standard work on the subject. 
Price in cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents 


EVOLUTION AND THE IMMANENT GOD. 


In Press. 

By Rev. WILLIAM F. ENGLISH. An important 

work for readers of all shades of Christian belief, 

It reconciles the main doctrines of Evolution 

with Christian truth. Price in cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 


In Press. 


—~ 


THE ARENA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


| — “TO-DAY 99 


‘TO-DAY. 


The new Magazine-Review, 
devoted to the 


Religion of Good Sense, 
Practical Reform 


x Current Literature. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


Two months on trial for 
10 cents. 


FREDERICK A. BISBEE, - 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Publisher, 


IN PRESS. 


WOTCIEN IN THE BUSINESS WORLD 


By ONE OF THEM. 


HINTS AND HELPS T2 PROSPERITY. 


Price: 


~~ 


Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.75. 


HIS new work from the pen of a writer of long experience and reputation 
contains a message to womankind that is sorely needed, and will be welcomed 


by every woman who is fighting the battle of life alone or for others, 


It is, 


indeed, a clear, ringing, forceful answer to the cry that goes up from thousands 


of women in every quarter, 


How can I be saved from poverty? 


Helping women to help themselves is the purpose of this book. 


It touches 


upon hundreds of subjects and elucidates points the most subtle as well as those so 


simple that many pass them by without giving them proper attention. 


The author is perfectly at home in the business world, and she shows how 


Pecuniary independence can be achieved 


by every individual woman, 
as much as it is her brother's. 
Published by 


It can be opened. 


She maintains that the world is every woman’s oyster 


This is a book for hard times. 


THE ARENA PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 

















From the press of the Arena Publishing Company. 











A New Work on Social Science. 


Pri é, cloth, $2 oo. 
Dr. Frank S . 
"Billings How Shall the Rich Escape ? In Press. 


The name of this work does not give a wholly adequate idea 
of its scope. It is a review of social economics, and philosophic 
systems of thought, metaphysical, religious, and utilitarian. It is 
a work that will probably provoke a great deal of curiosity and dis- 
cussion on account of the daring reasoning of the author. Heisa 


The Work of an man of scientific training, and of very pronounced materialistic 


Honest Thinker is 


always of Value, views. His especial field in natural science is apparently biology, 
whether he is Right Wee . : . ‘ 
or Wrong, for Honest ) and it is upon deductions made from the phenomena of this science 
Thinking is Rare : ; ‘ = 7 : : — 
that his review of the different factors entering into religion and 
SOC iology is based. 

It is a novel and suggestive work of considerable social im- 
portance for its honest thinking and philosophic emphasis of the 
anti-social character of the extreme evolutionary school of individ- 
ualistic politico-economic thought. The author is an ultra indi- 
vidualist and materialist, and he accepts the logical conclusions 

What Philosophi 


Individualism means 
in the Ultimate 


of the individualist philosophy of life without any intellectual 
hypocrisy or cant. His work is therefore of importance to 
thinkers of every other shade of opinion— Christians, agnostics, 
moderate individualistic economists, socialists, Christian socialists, 


Spencerians, etc. Although his intellectual bent is toward ex- 


treme individualism, the author shows in his investigation of 


biologic testimony and evolution the impartial spirit of the investi- 
gator, desirous only of reaching the facts regardless of pre-concep- 
tions and theories. It is this quality in his work which gives value 
to his speculations in the sphere of social ethics, which he attempts 

(x to prove have their origin and are supported, in so far as they are 
recognized and supported, in a purely material conception of utility 
—of individual self-preservation and convenience. 

‘* How Shall the Rich Escape?” is one of those books that 
appear at long intervals, which by their absolute denial of any 
principle of altruism make even individualists (particularly thos« 
professing Christianity) rub their eyes and set about examining anc 
reviewing the facts of life for themselves. Dr. Billings is a sincere 
thinker, and like Mill and other agnostic and utilitarian writers, he 


has a high purpose, and his criticism is a good tonic. 
55 








For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 
Copley Square. Arena Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 
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From the press of the Arena Publishing Company 








Adventure and Cravel. 


yom Sultan to Sultan. 
eldon 


(Bébé Bwana) 


Price, postpaid, $5.00 


At the time Mrs. French-Sheldon announced her intention of ex- 
ploring the Dark Continent extraordinary public interest was awak- 
ened in such an unusual and darinz adventure for a woman’s under- 
taking. That interest will be turned into admiration for all who 
read Mrs. French-Sheldon’s book. It is a thrilling account of her 
expedition, and makes excellent reading for all who love adventures 
but are debarred from having any of their own. This expedition to 
the Massi and other hostile tribes of East Africa brought Mrs. 
French-Sheldon her full share of adventure, and she is possessed of 
a literary style that gives a delightful piquancy to every incident she 


relates. ‘‘ Sultan to Sultan” is a sumptuous volume of travels. It 


is handsomely illustrated, printed on fine, coated paper, and is 
richly bound in African red silk-finished cloth. 
It has been my happy portion to be partially acquainted with all the 
modern explorers of the Dark Continent, from the illustrious Livingstone 
es down the honored line of Speke and Grant, Burton, Moffat, Cameron, 
Stanley, Johnston, and I consider the authoress of ‘‘ Sultan to Sultan ” has 
bravely and plainly earned the right to rank with them, and I have placed 
her charming volume, with full respect, side by side with theirs in my lib- 


rary. — Sir Edwin Arnold, 

One of the most remarkable records of travel which this much-travelling 
time has produced, and cannot fail of being widely read. — Boston 
Courter. 


—~— —~ —— 


This handsome volume, with its clear print, wide margins and abun- 
dant illustrations, contains a well-told story of a wonderful achievement. 
Public Opinion. 





Price, postpaid, $1.50 


Meareweri’e ( Along Shore with a Man of War. 
A delightful story of travel in a part of the world which has not 
been written about until the novelty is worn threadbare. The book 
is handsomely illustrated and beautifully bound. A hint of the 
contents is given in the grouping of the flags of Brazil, Paraguay, 
Uruguay and the Argentine Republic on the cover. 


“ Along Shore with a Man of War,” by Marguerite Dickins, from the 
Arena Publishing Company, Boston, is an entertaining and instructive as 
well as an elegantly bound and illustrated book, by a cultivated writer. — 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

This is a more than usually entertaining book of travel and of countries 
(= which the people of the United States are to know more intimately in the 

near future. Heretofore commercial relations with South American coun- 
tries have scarcely been encouraging and never cultivated. The United 
States has awakened from such commercial blundering none too soon. 
The author is the wife of Commander Dickins, of the United States Navy, 
and has shared with him a sailor’s life in many parts of the world. The 
publishers have done their part oy making the book handsome in its clearly 
printed pages and its fine illustrations. The story takes the reader to 
nearly every interesting place along the South American coast; and its 
fund of information, aside from the pleasing methods of the author, makes 
the book, as we have said, of more than usual value among books of its 


r - hog 
>! kind. — ¢ hicago Inter-Ocean. 











For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 
Copley Square. Arena Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
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From the press of the Arena Publishing Company. 
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New Fiction. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.25. 
- r ~ 
Flora Helm =) Between Two Forces. 


This is a strange and brilliant book by a new writer who will 
surely take a high place in the literary world. The author has both 
poetry and passion at command. She is widely read in philosophy 
and physics. She feels the mystery of life and its perplexities for 
the spirit as only rare and fine natures can, and in this fascinating 


story she shows in one small circle of life the perpetual conflict be- 
A New Questior 


tween passion and aspiration which has always rent the world, and 


raised upon the ° . . . . 
Limits of Psycl still rends it. In her development of the character of Younod Ren- 
Life for cliffe, who has discovered the secret of incorruptible psychic life, 


Old Mortality even in the flesh, by the complete elimination of human passion and 


emotion and affection, the author displays a very real literary power, 
which will have to be reckoned with by those who seek to estimate 
the progress and quality of our contemporary literature. Rencliffe’s 
extraordinary philosophic system, and Cecelia’s conflict between 
her love and the weird charm of a purely psychic life, are treated 
(= with a mastery that will surely hold the imagination of every reader 
enchaine*. This is one of the most notable books of the year. 


Price, paper, 5° cents; cloth, $1.25. 


F. B. Hofman | The Trouble of Living Alone. 
In PrEss. 
A strikingly interesting story cast in a novel form. 


This book, which will appear in the Arena Library Series, is the 
work of a new writer, but one who has an abundance of ideas and a 
keen and suggestive way of presenting them. It is a very strange 
and unusual story, and is close-packed with brilliant and thought- 
producing analysis. Mr. Hofman handles some of the most subtle 
distinctions and problems of our social organization with unerring 
logic and in a brilliant style. Some of the discussions show a meta- 
(a physical talent that is very rare among writers of fiction, but the 
most subtle questions are treated with a clarity and simplicity that 
relates their reality at once to the facts of life as they appear to every 
intelligent, thoughtful reader. Written in a popular vein, with an 
easy, graceful flow of language, ‘‘ The Trouble of Living Alone” 
robs many fundamental truths of their seeming abstruseness. It shows 
the basis of reality behind those vague doubts so many feel in the 
presence of the facts of life, unaware that if they followed up their 
doubts they would discover that what seemed inexplicable in the 
tangle of human society is clear enough when its relativity is once 

2x | established. 





il 
For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 
Copley Square. Arena Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
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For sale by all booksellers. 
Copley Square. 


Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.25. 
Ai; A Social Vision. 


One of the most ingenious, unique and thought-provoking stories 
of the present generation. It is a social vision, and in many respects 





the most noteworthy of the many remarkable dreams called forth 
by the general unrest and intellectual activity of the present gener- 
ation. But unlike most social dreams appearing since the famous 
‘* Utopia” of Sir Thomas More, this book has distinctive qualities 
which will commend it to many readers who take, as yet, little in- 
terest in the vital social problems of the hour. A quiet humor per- 
It is full of 
philosophy, and many of the sentences bristle with virile thought. 


vades the whole volume which is most delightful. 


“ Ai: A Social Vision,” by Charles Daniel, which purports to be a novel 
with its scene laid in Philadelphia, is in some respects a very clever ar- 
raignment of society, of the church and its bishops and preachers, the 
newspapers and their editors, the law and its judges and practitioners. We 
confess to finding the little book more entertaining than Mr. Bellamy’s, 
and it is certainly more practical. The social reform is begun by some 
young married people who settle in the old colonial houses near the Del- 
aware River. The hero is Ai, who does much good, is made a bishop and 
sells the jewels and robes of his office to provide river excursions for poor 
children. The characterization is clever, as when the bishop and a Jew 
are discussing the Christ and the Jew says, “Yes, he was a frient of de 
poor; and so far I respect de man, if he did lif.” There is a touch of 
genius in the qualification. It is not to be expected that the little book 
should be taken up as the books of Bellamy and Mrs. Humphrey Ward 
have been discussed, but in certain respects its merits are worthy of a wider 
appreciation than they are likely to receive. — Philadelphia Inquirer. 


The brotherhood of man and various sociological and philanthropic 
ideas, such as the establishment of a college settlement and the social re- 
generation of Old Philadelphia, are a few of the topics discussed in “ Ai,” 
a novel by Chas. Daniel, who calls it “ A Social Vision.” It is alternately 
grave and gay; and the intellectual freshness reminds one constantly of 
Edward Everett Hale’s stories, with which “ Ai” has much in common. 
This is a clever book, and, what is much more important, one whose in- 
fluence is for good. — Pudblic Ledger. 


A very extraordinary book, and treats of subjects of a philosophical 
nature. Its perusal will give much food for thought, and there is much 
sound advice in its 296 pages. — Omaha Bee. 


A peculiar and unconventional study of the application of spiritual 
forces to human social needs is found in the little book called “ Ai.” It is 
an earnest, reverent, practical story, full of valuable suggestions to Chris- 
tians, and we heartily agree with the writer that closer personal and sym- 
pathetic relations with the poor and degraded are what is needed to render 
the churches properly efficient. The impression made by the book is 
wholesome and stimulating. — Zhe Congregationalist. 


Among the new books from the Arena Press is one of the most in- 
genious, unique, and thought-provoking stories of the present generation 
—Ai; A Social Vision, by Rev. Charles S. Daniel. — Los Angeles Herald. 


The book is full of keen analyses of men and motives, and of sarcasm 
and irony, which though kindly in tone, cannot fail to appeal to those wno 
believe that the world might be made better and happier by persistent and 
systematic effort in the direction of reformation. — San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

a i ee 
Sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 
Arena Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Pri é, post aid, $I 25 : 


Helen The Right Knock. 


Van -Anderson 
This is a story setting forth a picture of everyday life, with a 
search for and attainment of satisfaction through the knowledge of 
Christ philosophy. It is now in its sixth edition, which shows that 
its purpose has reached the hearts of many, as the author in her 


preface hoped it might, quoting Carlyle’s ‘‘ If a book come from the 


] 





heart, it will contrive to reach the heart,” and adding, ‘* ‘ The Right 
Knock’ is presented with no other apology than this—it has come 
from the heart.” 
( The author says of her work: ‘‘ It is a book of facts, not fiction, 
‘ although wearing the dress of fiction. Every seemingly marvellous 
experience has come under the observation of the writer and can be 
authenticated as a veritable fact.” A handsome volume in cloth. 
Being a comprehensive table of houses for latitudes 22 to 56°. 


With introductory essay and full explanation and instructions. 








| 
Joseph G. { : ; 
Dalton | The Spherical Basis of Astrology. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


There is a wide and increasing interest in astrology in this coun- 
try, and to those who wish to study it with as much exactness an 
thoroughness as the peculiar subject is capable of, in its principa 

branch, the doctrine of nativities, this book will be of great inter: 
(x and value. 


As practised for gain or gammon astrology is in distress and de- 


moralized. It was in this same state in the time of Bacon, who 




















said that it ‘‘ is so full of superstition that scarce anything soun 
can be discovered in it, though we judge ¢¢ should Yather be pure 
than absolutely rejected.’ Astrology is far from being a baseless 
and refuted pretension, although it is a curious and seductive, rather 
than an exact and definitely useful, study. But it is a legitimate sub- 
ject for research. 

This book is truly unique, and the ripe result of many yeais’ 
study by an experienced investigator of astrology and expert com- 
puter, who, by rigorous calculation, herein lays, for the first time, 
the proper astronomic foundation for a scientific treatment of nativi- 
ties. Itsupplies, in effect, a connected series of seventy tables of 
houses embracing a large part of the earth, in contrast to the dozen 

or so detached tables for special places that are now used; gives all 
cs the elements of exactitude that a few students may require, and 
makes plain the way for the many who only wish to be tolerably 
correct. The introductory text sets forth the author’s general con- 
clusions and ideas on astrology in a wultum in parvo style, graphic 
and lively, gives ample and precise details of instruction, and an ex- 
posure of errors in astrological books. 





For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 
Copley Square. Arena Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 























Rust Gay 
destroys a 
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Especially pens 














No] | TADELLA 
ALLOYED-ZINK 


will rust in time. 


— 






But one Tadella will out-last several 






ordinary steel pens. 


The same qualities that enable 






Tadella Pens to resist rust 





make them write 






smoothly. 





In 25 cent and $1.25 boxes. Samples of 20 styles, rocenta 
TADELLA PEN COPIPANY 
74 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 














METAL CEILINGS | 


unt 


DETECTIVES! 


Bright, pm t and middle-aged men wanted in every locality 
*toact as PRIVATE DETECTIVES under instructions. 
* Previous experience not required or necessary. Send stamp 
® for full particulars and get sample copy of the best illustrated 
*criminal paper published. NATIONAL DETECTIVE BUR- 
* EAU, Inptanapouis, Lyp. *x**#*# xX *¥ *¥ 


HYPNOTISM 


SECRET POWER, THE DIVINEIN MAN. You possess this 
iod-given force called PERSONAL MAGNETISM, 
Develop itand Succeed in Life. Hypnotism asa Re- 
medial Agent and for controlling others, for public 
or surgical demonstrations. Wonderful revelations. 
Worth 8100 for @2. If we are strangers send 81, and ba}- 
ance when book arrives. Two pamphlets, 20c. Address 
DR. ANDERSON, MASONIC TEMPLE, A 5, CHICAGO, 


WE 
PAY 
POST- 
AGE mn 


PERFUMES FREE 


A bottle of ‘‘Cupid’s Perfume,” ont | 
samples of 20 other perfumes, 
introduce. Send 10c. for mailing. 
ALONZO K. FERRIS, PARFUMEUR, 

NEw YORK City, N.Y. 
by Peck's Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis 


D EA F°: heard. Successful when all steeunF REE 


‘ail. Sold only by F. Hiscox ,853 B'way, N.Y. Write for book of proofs 


imate, 
ATCEIL Ic au. 








we Al you oes ann dons life 
insurance may wrong. If | 
to know the truth, 
“How and Why,” 
PENN MUTUAL 
Chestnut Street, 


be 
wish 
for 


you 
send 
issued by the 
LIFE, 921-3-5 
Phil Radelphie. 


free 





NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 


Mrs. J. M. B. writes: ‘ I thank God for Seeetonys 
by following it oe myself of local troubles of t 
worst kind, and Dyspepsia of seven years’ standing.”’ 


to | 


ag] | DECORATE YOUR HOMES WITH OUR 


WALL aes 


gompete with usin 

ore Designs, and 
Our Guide “How to Paper 
and Economy in Home 


Colorin ngs. 
Decorations,’’ mailed free 


eisrct PAPER 


GOLD PAPERS, 5c. per Roll and upwards. 

We are the largest dealers of Wall Papersin the U.S. and 
can save you §@ per cent. on eve roll of paper you buy of 
us. Ifin want of Wall Papers, send 10 cents to pay postage on 
large package ofsamples. One good Agent or Paper Hanger 
wanted in each town to sell from sample books. Price $1.00, 


CHAS. M, N. KILLEN, 614-616S.20th St, Phila.Pa. 


MaLviNA CREAM 


For Beautifving the REAM 
Removes all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles, and other imperfections. Not racerina| mts removes 
ing all blemishes, and permanently rest he com- 


Bent pe to its original freshness. ro 2] Pr ort Mater 


anes on receipt of 50c. 
VINA alc rny oe = SOAP 
ly CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
iT AND PAY FREIGHT. 

Buys our 2 drawer walout or oak Im- 

proved High Arm Singer sew ing machine 

$i4 finished, nickel plated, adapted to light 

and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
Automatic Bobbin inder, Self-Thread 





30 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance. 

15,000 now in use. W oria’s Fair Meda) awarded machine and attach. 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 

talogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair. 


OXFORD MFG. CO. 242 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


JUMPING "7,2. skip cern 
BEANS, Maz. (Wonderful praduct of « Foreign 


wherever shown, on streets, in SHOP WINDOWS, etc. 
Just imported. Everybody wants one. Full history of 
Tree and sample JUMPING BEAN to Agents or Streetmen 
25 CENTS, postpaid. 3, 60c.; 6,$1; 12, $1.50; 100, $10. 
Rush order and be first. Sell quantities to your mer- 
chants for window attractions and then sell to others. 
Quick Sales. Try 100. Big Money. 


AGENTS’ HERALD, No. 129 J, B., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
OPIUM s MORPHINE HABIT 


PAINLESSLY & PERMANENTLY CUREO 


DES. B.COLLINS opie anti 


M ANTIDOTE 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE REMEDY 


| Discovered in 1868. “THERIAKI” Book Free. 
| Office 27, 78 Monroe Street, Cuicago, lL’ 
| P. O. Drawer 691. 

| — —_ 
0% | to 10%. Onl 


DENVER MORTGAGES. °,'010%,, om 


vast, rich tributary territory yet to develop. Great gold 
mining expansion. Safely made Far-Western loans are, 
after all, the best investment. Low valuations rule now. 
Abundant Re ferences. Free Circulars. 

HN E. LEET, 1515 Tremont Street, 





They hop, skip, jump, slide, turn somer- 
saults almost incessantly from August to 











Denver. 





An agent writes: “I never thought I would like to 
be a book agent, _ I read Lane and then felt 
as if it would be real missionary work 


TOKOLOGY 


a complete ladies’ guide in health and disease, by ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M. D., in practice 


over twenty-five years. Prepaid, $2.75. 


Sample pages free. 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 90 MARKET ST., 


Best terms to agents. 
CHICAGO 





THE No. 4 YOST. 
New [lodel for 1894. 
Old principles improved and perfected. 
Rapid, 
Durable, 
Economical, 
No Ribbon. 
Permanent and perfect alignment. 
Send for Catalogue. 
Yost Writing [Machine Company, 


61 Chambers St., New York, 
40 Holborn Viaduct, London, England. 





“Southwestern” | our isos « PEERLESS” 


ms STAMPING OUTFIT FREE 


Li m ited Over 50 at The Ladies’ W orid is a mammoth J!/us 


Elegant ry trated magazine, each issue comprisi: g 20 or 

Patterns. more large pages, including a handso:ne cover, 
and is devo to stories, ms, ladies’ fanc 

DAILY BETWEEN work, artistic needlework, home teuahen, 

housekeeping, fashions, hygiene, juvenile read- 

iquette, etc., etc. It is one 

st and most popular of 


New York and Boston, Cincinnati, 
= " e amd ee eee circu- 
al ve , 000, ua 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, iehors, wishing to fatreduce inte 


™ thousands of homes where it is not 
and all Points West and South, via already taken, now make the fol- 
lowing unprecedented offer: Upon 


BIG FOUR ROUTE. | ot eninge 


World Sor Three 
E. O. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 





Months, and to every subscriber 
we will also send, Free and postpaid, our new 


| 
Psgr. Traffic Mer. Genl. Psgr. & Ticket Agt. | 1895 ** Peerless” Stamping Outfit, 
} 


cmtaining @ great variety of new erne a8 

follows: 1 Old English A} Malet’ 1 io. high 3 leet 

| Figures, 0 to 9; 1 design for Stocking Bag, 10x13 

— | in.; 1 set of 4 designs for Doilies, 4x4 in.; 1 design 

| for Baby Blanket, with Daisies, 11x13 in.; 1 design 

Tulips with bow-knot, 7x8 in.; 1 design Butterflies, 8x9 in.; 1 

Honiton design, 5x5 in.; 1 corner design for cut work, 6x6 in.; 

We have machines of every make.| 1 Floral Outline design, 6x8 in.; 1 Floral design, Star of Bethie- 
Guaranteed in rfect order or| hem, 5x8 in.; 2 Braiding designs, 4 and 5 in. wide; 1 design for 
money refunded. Sent any-| Applique, 4in. wide; 2 ns for Pillow Shams, ‘Good Night” 
where with privilege of ex-| and ‘‘Good Morning” ; 1 design for Flannel! Skirt, 244 in. wide ; 

i i 5 | antiga l set of 4 oy ome ssifel decigee ; Pe ray Sorin 
of Girl, Sin. high, and 27 other beauti s, making in all over 
TYPEWRITERS 50 artistic patterns besides the alphabet a: d set of figures, perforated 
$/ SOLD, RENTED, EXCHANGED. © the best quality of Bond or Parchment Paper, which can be used 

. indefinitely without injury. With each Outfit we send free our 

WRITER Write to us before buying. Book of Complete Sastosetions for doing stamping, also for making 

Send for illustrated catalogue piue, Black and White Powder and Distributor. The patterns con- 

. a of new and old machines. tained in this Outfit would cost over $2.00if parvhesed mely, yotwe 
send the whole free to anyone sending 18 cents for a 8-months’ sub- 

NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXGHANG = Se scription to out ion. Five nd riptions and 5 Outfits will be 
’ CHICAGO. sent for 72 cents. Do not miss this chance! Satisfaction guaranteed, 

As to our reliability, we refer to any publisher in N.Y. Address: 

| 8. H,. MOORE & CO., 27 Park Place, New York. 


amination. 








Have you seen the New Hammond? 
It possesses all old and many new advantages. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 403-405 East 62d St., New York. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1889, 


AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICACO 























Health is more desirable than wealth—Both are gained and 
retained by eating Quaker Oats. Pure and sweet. 
A DELICIOUS BREAKFAST. A PLEASANT ECONOMY. 
Sold only in 2 Ib. Packages. 


ate == —=5 











For Body and Brain 


Since Thirty Wears all Eminent Physicians recommend 


VIN MARIANI 


Over 7,000 Most popularly 











written in- : so: used Tonic- 
dorsements Nourishes - Fortifies Stimulant in 


from prominent | Refreshes = Strengthens : Hospitals, Pub- 
Physicians in . lic and Religious 
Rucemennnd the Entire System. Institutions 


America.” Everywhere. 


























THE MOST 
AGREEABLE, EFFECTIVE AND LASTING TONIC. 


Every Test, strictly on its Own Merits, proves its Exceptional Reputation. 


Ask for ‘‘ Vin Mariani’’ at Druggists and Fancy Grocers. 
To avoid disappointments accept no substitutions. 


EF Off {| We will mail, gratis, "@=> Portraits, 
ree er e Sketches, Biographical Notes and Auto- 
graphs of Celebrities, testifying to excellence of «« Vin Mariani.’’ 


PARIS: 41 Boulevard Haussmann. MARIANI & Co., 
LONDON : 239 Oxford Street. 52 West isth St., New York. 

















KNOWLEDGE ~ 


brings comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
rightly used. The many, who live bet- 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt- 
ly adapting the world’s best products 
to the needs of physical being, ~vill at- 
test the value to health of the pure 
liquid laxative principles embraced in 
the remedy 


,. OYREP oF Figs 


Its excelleiice is due to its presenting, 
in the form niost ucceptable and pleas- 
ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
truly beneficial properties of a perfect 
laxative, effectually cleansing the sys- 
tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 

. Fcyers, and permanently curing Con- 

stipation. It has given satisfaction to 

), w\ millions, and met with the approval 

“\'’ of the medical profession, because it 

SA acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 

wien; we: vahaaniae them, and iti is alain - vied every objectionable substance. Syrup 

of Figs is for sale by all druggists in 50 Cent and $1.00 bottles, but it is manu- 

factured by the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on 

every package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being well informed, you will not 
accept any substitute if offered. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., iB 


PONDS EXTRACT _ To Thinkers. 


Any one interested in spiritual 
THE ONLY ACTUAL CURATIVE subjects can procure from the 
AGENT OF 358 KIND. Swedenborg Publishing Asso- 


FOUR THOUSAND DROPS ciation, Germantown, Pa., 


—in a bottle—smali size—and Free Literature 
EVERY DROP EFFECTIVE in regard to works of priceless 
in curing that troublesome value, for 4 cents postage. 


CATARRH, “AMENESS, Mention this paper. 
RHEUMATiSM, SPRAIN, 


sateen seert; REPORTERS! 


from which you are suffering. Grecnecmiilibaiiiiiiennian 
USE IT AFTER SHAVING. se newepager encrespeadent, ropes the bappesinge tn, Cte lesa 


necessary. Big remuneration for good writers. Boclowe 
‘AUTIO A discriminating intelli- for full particulars, Mopgax Press Association, Chicago, 
) 


* gent purchaser demands 

\O/ LITY. Large bottles—and large 
rulitg—to unscrupulous venders do 
“t compensate for days of pain and 
ights of torture that may be avoided 
insisting that no weak substitute 


'e offered in place of the GENUINE DIKON’ § 
AMERICAN 
OND’S EXTRACT vaamue 
| Samples worth double the money for 1 


dou 
MADE ONLY BY Jos. Dixon ne eg ah , Jersey City, N. J. 
IND'S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. ; 





























. PIANOS. Serie hit has tt 

B . IG G S BRIPGS PIANO CO., 621 ALBANY ST., BOSTON, MAS 

Unlike the Dutch Process | 4 Wort ty the Wisp ie ——" 
a No Alkalies 


= O63 -— 





% Other Chemicals 


@. are used in the 
preparation of 


Breakfast 
Cocoa, 


which is abso- 


lutel ure ee ssi 
and sotwbte.- | A Lirtie Hiener wm Paice, BUT—! 


It has more than three times the strength 


of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or We invite Housekeepers to insist- 


Sugar, and is far more economical, costing upon being supplied with the 
less than one cent a cup. It is delicious 


nourishing, and EASILY DIGESTED. | “FERRIS’ BRAND 


| 
Sold by Grocers everywhere, 1 





Sold by the Better Grocers. —«<«#L 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 





Tue! The Wonderful 
“Weber Tone 


THE FASTEST BICYCLE TIRE 
ON EARTH 


“G.&J. Pneumatic Tire” haan se 


the most serviceable fi r every the Musicians ; 


day use because of its relia 
bility and ease of repair when 
damaged. 


‘A CHILD CAN MANIPULATE IT.” 








Being bow **best that can be 
purchased” it is used on all 


Rewer bs zs , ; The iam of > 


BICYCLES WEBER PIANO 


i e are made of the “*best 


erything—trom, cube to is its fone; that is because it is con- 
structed from the musician’s 
NEW CATALOGUE READY 4AN. 187. standpoint, and in this respect it is 
distinguished rom any other instru- 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. ment main. 


Chicago. Boston w Washingto D. New York, 
ve Di ‘oventry, En 
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